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SIGNAL BOOK, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, 


OOKOUT MOUNTAIN is properly a con- | it flows through three large and distinct and sep- 

_4 tinuation of the range of mountains which, | arate valleys, but refuses to flow placidly through 
beginning in Pennsylvania, extends in a south- either. Running from Virginia through East 
westerly direction through Virginia, Tennessee, | Tennessee in a southwesterly direction is a 
Georgia, and Alabama; and which is known in great valley forty or fifty miles wide, and 
the east as the Alleghanies, in the west as the | which, as far south as Chattanooga, is watered 
Cumberland, and in the south as Lookout} principally by this Tennessee River. But at 
Mountain. The range would be an unbroken | Chattanooga the valley makes a sharp angle 
chain from the Susquehanna to the Coosa, from| and runs due south, widening at Rome and 
the iron and coal fields of Pennsylvania to the | running to the Gulf of Mexico, Naturally it 
gold region of Georgia, if it were not for the ex- ; would seem that the Tennessee River should 
istence of the Tennessee River. But the Ten-| flow through this valley into the Gulf; but at 
nessee River is a geographical inconsistency. | Chattanooga it encounters several isolated 
It rises in one range of mountains to immedi- | peaks which obstruct its way, and finally, run- 
ately force its way through another; it has a| ning up against the highest and most abrupt of 
general direction and runs for many miles to them all, it is rudely turned from its apparent- 
the south, then runs as many to the west, and | ly natural course, and, as if abashed and con- 
then again twice as many due north; it waters fused by its repulse by the mountain, creeps 
seven States, and floats the commerce of none; | through a narrow gap at its feet, and runs a 
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GENERAL HOOKER, THE HERO OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, 


very undignified, zigzag course through the | 


neighboring hills. Unable for a long time to 
regain the composure it had enjoyed in its val- 
ley beyond, it performs among these hills many 
queer antics, such as those called by the natives 
**sucks,” ‘boiling pots,” ‘*shoals,” etc., and 
does not again settle down into a composed 
and quiet stream until it has found at Florence, 
Alabama, another valley route northward. And 
even then so confirmed ‘has it become in ir- 
resolution that for hundreds of miles it coquets 
with the Cumberland, running for the most of 
the way arm in arm with that more dignified 
stream; and finally, instead of joining its 
waters with those of that stream, with the 


same fickleness of character which induced it to 
leave its beautiful valley route to the Gulf, it 
rushes off into the arms of the strong and lusty 
Ohio, which bears it westward to the Mississip- 
pi, into which absorbed it finally reaches the 


Gulf, with not a particle of its purity or its blue-* 


ness left it. 

The high and abrupt barrier which is chiefly 
instrumental in turning the beautiful stream, 
which is, by-the-way, hardly less picturesque 
than the Hudson, is the Lookout Mountain 
which we began by alluding to. I have called 
the point of the mountain at Chattanooga an 
isolated peak, but Lookout Mountain properly 
is an extensive range extending from Chat 
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tanooga to Gadsden, a distance of 
fifty miles; but as it is only with the 
peak near Chattanooga that we have 
to do, as that which our soldiers won, 
any description of the long, narrow, 
high wall of limestone — the sharp, 
hogback-shaped ridge which goes by 
the same name—is needless. : 
The United States troops first got 
possession of Lookout Mountain on 
September 9, 1863; but taking only 
time to give it a passing glance, they 
pushed on in pursuit of Bragg. They 
reached the Chickamauga ; and here, 
finding that Bragg was not running 
away as rapidly as they supposed, their 
attention was seriously drawn to that 
spot and that personage, so that they 
now had neither time nor disposition 
to examine Lookout Mountain. Sub- 
sequently, during the siege of Chatta- 
nooga, their attention was retained by 
other more important if less interest 
ing or agreeable objects. If they 
turned toward Lookout then, it was 
only to see the puff of white smoke 
from the hostile cannons’ throats on 
its summit; so that it may be said 
that, before the famous assault, they 
had hardly looked at the mountain 
which they had once captured with- 
out a shot and relinquished without 
an effort. At any rate, it was not 
until late in October, 1863, when 
“ Fighting Joe Hvoker,” coming to 
the rescue of the beleagured garrison 
in Chattanooga, had captured three 
small hills in Lookout Valley, which 
commanded the route of supplies and 
saved the garrison from starving (as 
Thomas had threatened they should 
before relinquishing the stronghold), 
that the commanders and troops be- 
gan to regard Lookout with critical 
or covetous eyes. Fortunately for 
their purpose (and our own) the best 
position from which to examine it, 
either with an artistic or a military 
eye, is from the very positions in the 
valley which Hooker captured ; and 
here, for nearly a month, he daily 
studied its peculiar conformation, the 
ambition to assault it being doubtless 
the father to his thoughts and the 
prompter to his close observance. 
Hooker’s position was near the 
point—Rosecrans, in his report, called 
it the “‘ nose” —of the mountain, where 
it begins (or ends, as you choose) at 
the Tennessee, and immediately in 
the shadow of the frown—the look of 
defiance—which ever appears on the 
brow of the mountain. Here, where 
the mountain abruptly rises to a height 
of fourteen hundred feet above the riv- 
er, it is not more than four hundred 





yards in width at its base, from Lookout Creek on 
the west to Chattanooga Creek on the east, and 
less than eighty yards in width on the summit. 
From the streams which bound it on the east 
and west the mountain rises abruptly for eight 
hundred feet, rough, gray limestone rocks crop- 
ping out from the thin soil of reddish clay, ap- 
parently almost washed away by the frequent 
rains of ages. At this height there is a singulle 
change in grade of the mountain’s slope. It sud- 
denly becomes almost level, and there is a wide 
ledge, or ‘“‘bench,” a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet in width, which extends for miles 
on both sides of the mountain, and, although 
very much obstructed by huge rocks which 
have fallen from the mountain-sides above, is 
naturally a nearly level, greensward, made rich 
in soil by the washings of the mountain above, 
It is a good road, over which the pedestrian has 
no difficulty in passing, and which, but for the 
obstructions of the fallen rocks, would be prac- 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


OF 


** PALISADES 


THE 


ticable for wagons and artillery. The road 
the mountain follows this 
ledge for some distance. The grade of the rail 
road is far below it, and, almost on a level with 
the river at high water, is cut through the solid 
| limestone at the base of the mountain. 
| From this ledge or ‘*‘ bench,” ascending, the 
slope of the mountain again becomes abrupt, 
| more so than that of the part below this “half. 
way resting-point.” Five or six hundred feet 
of this difficult grade, characterized by the 
same outcropping rocks noticeable nearer the 
base, brings the mountaineer to the foot of the 
** Palisades” which crown the summit—a ridge 
of dark, cold, gray rocks, bare even of moss, 
which rise to the height of fifty or sixty feet, 
overhanging, arch-like, the beholder who looks 
|up at them from their base; and which, seen 
| from the valley, have the appearance of a crown 
encircling a human brow, for the profile of the 
mountain at the Tennessee is not unlike the 


| across the nose of 
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upper half of the human face. Early risers in| and advesturous battle of Lookout Mountain 
Hooker’s camp used frequently to discover, | above clouds of his own manufacture. 

hanging about this head, a light cloud of mist, The plan of the battle was unique, original, 
which would gradually rise as the day grew} and daring. A small force under General Pe- 
brighter and warmer; and when the rising} ter B. Osterhaus was ordered to make a feint 
sun's rays were reflected on the gray rocks, and | upon the enemy’s rifle-pits at the point and near 
the cloud of mist floated above the “ Palisades” | the western base of the mountain, while the 
like streaming locks of white hair, it required | commands of Generals Geary, Crufts, and Whit- 


but little of the poetical imagination to discover 
the resemblance to a gilded crown on an old | 
man’s brow. If there was any thing in the | 
configuration of the mountai:f to dispel this 
joint illusion of the eye and imagination it was | 
the fact that the “head” was ‘too long” (no | 
matter how venerable-looking), for the Pali- 
sades which formed the brow, the ledge or 
bench which resembled the bridge of the nose, 
and the peculiar slope which was the nose it- | 
self, extended in the same manner and shape | 
many mils southward; and as far as the eye | 
could reach the gray rocks of the ‘‘ Palisades,” | 
crowning the mountain as if intended to be a| 
natural barrier to its summit, were seen forever | 
frowning with angry scorn on the peaceful val- | 
Jeys on either side, which had so ignominiously 
surrendered themselves to the invading hosts. 
But pride must ever have a fall, and Lookout 
was soon humbled. It is fortunate that the way | 
in which Hooker scaled the mountain has been 
well preserved in painting and in print, or pos- 
terity, looking on the battle-field, would be cer- 
tain to doubt the story as a legend—one of the 


Hooker and his men were giants, to have hurled 
an enemy from such a position. The “battle 
above the clouds,” as Hooker's as- 


many fables of history—or else conclude that | 


taker moved up Lookout Valley until they were 
a mile in rear of the enemy’s position; these 
troops then ascended the side of the ridge until 
the head of the column reached the Palisades, 
and formed in line of battle at right angles with 
them, the whole facing to the north. The cen- 
tre of this line ran across the level sward or 
“bench” of the mountain, and could move with 
little difficulty. Having thus formed, the right 
brigades somewhat advanced, they were order- 
ed to move rapidly northward; and while Os- 


| terhaus made a sharp attack as a feint on the 


works directly in his front, Geary and the oth- 
ers appeared in the rear of the rebel line, and 
between their first and second line of defenses. 
Surprised at being thus taken in flank and rear, 
the rebels precipitantly abandoned their works 
and fled around the ‘‘nose” to the other side 
of the mountain, but were so nearly cut off and 
so closely pursued that they lost thirteen hun- 
dred prisoners and small-arms, and several 
pieces of artillery. Hooker pushed forward in 
pursuit, and still hugging the base of the “ Pal- 
isades” with his right, swung his left and centre 
around the ridge of the ‘‘ nose” of the mount- 
ain, and with his command moving southward 
instead of northward, attacked the rebel works 





sault of Lookout was happily called 
by General Montgomery Meigs, was ’ 
one of the most remarkable tactical 
operations ever accomplished, The 
title given it by General Meigs is a 
decidedly poetical one, but has fully 
us much truth as poetry in it; not 
only did Hooker fight above the 
clouds, but he manufactured the 
clouds in order that he might fight 
above them. During the night be- 
fore the engagement (November 24, 
1863) a slight, misty rain had fallen, 
and when the sun rose next morn- 
ing, cold and dull, the fog hung 
heavily over the river, and drifting 
slowly southward, enveloped the 
mountain and admirably served as a 
convenient mask to Hooker’s move- 
ments. As the day advanced, how- 
ever, the fog began to lift, and was 
fast disappearing when the heat of 
battle was reached, Then the smoke 
of musketry and artillery mingling 
with the mist, the clouds grew heavy 
again, and settled down close upon 
the mountain, so that at one time 
they hid the contending forces from 
the view of those in the valley; and 
thus Hooker literally fought the bold 
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on the eastern slope at the ‘‘ White House.” 
The most desperate fighting of the battle took 
place at this point, and it was not until mid- 
night had overtaken him, and he had been re- 
inforced from Chattanooga, that Hooker suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the rebels from their for- 
midable intrenchments at this place. His suc- 
cess was even now not complete. The enemy 
still held the summit, and the “ Palisades” at 
the point of the mountain which Hooker had 
captured could not be scaled in the face of the 
enemy. Itwasasheer impossibility. His plan 
of battle had not contemplated any such des- 
perate undertaking, but he had hoped to push 
the enemy as far southward on the eastern 
slope of the mountain as a narrow defile known 
as the Summertown road, and the only prac- 
ticable route to the summit which existed at or 
near that locality. This he did not fully sue- 
ceed in doing, and the enemy, who still held it 
when the battle was ended at midnight, took 
the very wise precaution of escaping before 
morning. When morning came a reconnois- 
sance of the road was ordered. In the mean 
time some of the troops constructed a rude lad- 
der, with which they scaled the * Palisades,” 
and planted the “stars and stripes” on the 
highest point of the mountain, and they have 
never since been removed by hostile hands. 
When the battle was over, the pursuit of the 


WORKS ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


rebels ended, and the army happily in undis 
puted possession, the pilgrimage to the mount 

ain began; and daily, for months after the vir 

tory, whole brigades of the Army of the Cum 
berland visited the scene of the exploits of thei 

comrades from the Potomac and the Tennesse 

The “ Bohemian Club,” which had barely man 
aged to exist through the long and tedious siege 
of Chattanooga, glad of new-found liberty, re 
inforced themselves with a photographer, and 
established in “Camp Harper's 
Weekly,” which they located on the eastern 
slope of the mountain near the base of the 
* Palisades,” and just above the ‘* White 
House.” Here they painted and photographed, 
sketched and scribbled, until in the course of 
time all that was prominent, or picturesque, o: 
interesting, on or of the mountain and the bat 

tle, was preserved on canvas or in note-book 

Camp Harper’s Weekly life, for the three 
months which the Club endured it, was hardly 
less horrible than that which they were force: 

to undergo in Chattanooga. The sweets ot 
liberty, of which in their forced captivity they 
had formed such vivid impressions, were foun: 
to be not so decidedly enjoyable as they had 
imagined. There was plenty of pure air awa) 
up on the mountain—in fact a little too much 
of that good thing; for occasionally the tents 
in which the Club slept were blown down in 


themselves 
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sudden and unexpected wind and rain storms, 
and it was no pleasant job to rouse up from 
slumber at midnight and pitch them anew. 
There was plenty of fresh water too. At the 
“White House” a magnificent spring of cool, 
clear, crystal water burst from the side of the 
mountain, and formed a little lake in a large 
basin which the owner of the house, with more 
than the usual Southern appreciation of the 
goodness of nature, had cut in a huge lime- 
stone rock near by where the water flowed from 
the mountain-side, But pure air and fresh wa- 
ter do not constitute all the blessings or ne- 
cessities of life, and otherwise than in these re- 
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WHITE HOUSE. 


spects life in Camp Harper's Weekly was rough 
laborious, fatiguing —every thing in fact but 
uninteresting and slow. Its vicinity was the 
chosen scene of the innumerable picnics of the 
army chivalry and beauty (for after the siege 
was ended the latter gathered there in great 
profusion of numbers and charms); and daily 
groups of officers and their wives were to be 
seen reveling on the ‘* Palisades” just above, or 
dancing on the level sward at the “ White 
House” just below. Besides, the camp was lo- 
cated near the pathway from Chattanooga to 
the summit, which the soldiers, avoiding the 
long Summertown road, hafl beaten out for 
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SCALING THE PALISADES, 


themselves ; and the Club usually found itself | the mountain’s pictur’.” For many weeks aft- 
surrounded, whenever sketching, with numbers | er the battle long processions of men could be 
of soldiers curious to see the process of “ takin’ | seen toiling up this path on their way to the 
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“OAMP HARPER'S WEEKLY” AND ITS GARRISON. 


summit, or in search of trophies on the battle- 
field. 

The White House—a small but handsome 
cottage, built on the ‘* bench” of the mount- 
ain (it belonged to a man named Carlin, and 
in the “battle above the clouds” was finally 
carried by troops under a general with the 
same cognomen)—early fell a prey to this pas- 
sion for battle trophies which possessed the 
army at this time. It had been the scene of 
the hardest contest of thesfield, was General 
Geary’s head-quarters the night of the battle, 
and the only hospital we had on the field ; it was 
therefore of great interest, and was consequently 
stripped of every thing of the slightest value or 


| interest. When the Club left camp the “ White 
| House’ was in ruins, The sort of trophies most 
| in vogue among the soldiers, however, were lau- 
|rel roots, Laurel bushes grew in great plenty 
on the side of the mountain, The roots of these 
shrubs are large and knotty, and when first taken 
| out of the ground are so soft and succulent that 
they can be readily carved with a penknife into 
|} any form desired. When they area short time 
| eaposed to the air or sun they harden and con- 
| tract without cracking. The men of the army 
| used to make pipe-bowls, thimbles, drinking- 
| cups, whistles, and many other like articles, or- 
namenting them by inlaying them with bits of 
the white and black walnut and red cedar, 





REBEL FLAG-STAFF ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, 


which also grow in great profusion. At one 
time the whole of the army encamped at Chat- 
tanooga may be said to have been employed in 
hunting for laurel. One of the Club at Camp 
Ilarper’s Weekly somewhat astonished a group 
of these ‘* laurel hunters” one day by gravely in- 
forming them that an order had been issued that 
no more laurels should be taken from Lookout 
Mountain, 

“Why not?” queried one of the most as- 
tounded of his hearers. 

‘* Because it has been settled that all the 
laurels of Lookout belong to Hooker and his 
men,” 

Nevertheless the laurel-hunting and the tro- 
phy manufacture continued, 

From the heart of Chattanooga by the way 
of the Summertown road to the summit of 
Lookout is a distance of seven miles. During 
the siege an old rusty 62-pounder on the north- 
ernmost edge of the Palisades used to throw a 
solid shot into the centre of the town; and 
“triangulating” one day General Thomas’s en- 
gineer discovered that the peak of the mount- 
ain was just two and three quarter miles in an 
air line—‘“‘as a bird would fly’—from the 
Crutchfield House. The air line is, of course, 
impracticable ; the shortest available route — 
that of the “laurel hunters’—is not less than 
six miles, and must be done on foot; so the 
tourist to Lookout is advised to take the Sum- 
mertown route to the “ Palisades.” He will be 
amply repaid for the fatigues and delays of that 
route by the view which will greet him from the 
summit. It is useless to attempt to reproduce 
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| etery Hill in its eastern suburbs. 


the scene by descripfion or drawing ; 


enthusi 
asm congeals at the end of the pen, and the 
pencil is confused by the myriad outlines which 
present themselves. Rhetoric and drawing are 
at once abandoned in disgust. The only way 
to get an idea of the peculiar scene is for each 
to behold it for himself. 

Standing under the old rebel flag-staff whic! 
our troops found on the Palisades one begins to 
understand why the old forgotten Indian nanx 
of the mountain has been changed into that of 
Lookout. You literally /ook out upon the world; 
as far as the eye can reach in every directio1 
alternate mountains and valleys succeed eac! 
other; and the distinguishable landscape em 
braces parts of six States of the Union—Ala 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. Each separate and dis 
tinct range of the Cumberland and Alleghanies 
are visible ; and through the dim and misty at 
mosphere the tall peaks of the Smoky Mount- 
ains of North Carolina, etherealized by distance, 
are seen indistinctly cut against the blue horizon. 
The Tennessee River is visible for thirty miles 
to the right and left, looking in the obscur 
distance, as at the foot of the mountain, fourteen 
hundred feet below the observer’s stand-point, 
‘like a narrow strip of sky-blne ribbon, or a long 
silvery cord dropped carelessly among the greet 
hills. No hum is heard from the villages below; 
Rossville looks like a country villa rather than a 
village; of Wauhatchie nothing remains but a 
dilapidated dépét—perhaps nothing more eve 
existed; and the only distinguishable objects in 


| Chattanooga are the mud fortresses which sur 


round it and the vast city of the dead on Cem 
On the left 
one looks down on Raccoon Mountain—rude 
and uncultivated, bleak hills—and turns with 
more concern and interest an observant eye to 
ward Lookout Valley, and searches out the po 


| sition which Hooker held before the battle of 


the mountain—the three hills which gave to his 
line its impregnability to rebel assault looking 
laughably insignificant in the distance below. 
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More than ever, looking thus down 
upon the field, does one wonder how 
Lookout was ever captured, and be- 
gins to doubt the record that tells 
that 10,000 humans carried it with a 
loss of 960 men. 

Numerous but not various are the 
natural objects of interest on the top 
of Lookout; they are chiefly curious- 
ly shaped rocks, to which new and 
amended names and legends have 
been attached since the battles oc- 
curred. The ‘ Devil’s Pulpit” is the 
name now given to a small heap of 
limestone rocks from which large 
pieces have been detached and hurled 
down the mountain-side, and which 
was formerly known as ‘Pulpit 
Rock.” It now has a new legend as 
well as a new name, and it is thus 
related: In 1863, shortly before the 
defeat of Bragg by General Grant at 
Chattanooga, Jefferson Davis visited 
the rebel camps in front of the town, 
and of course ascended Lookout 
Mountain, in order to survey the po- 
sition of the ** Yankees” to better ad- 
vantage. The summit of the mount- 
ain was at that time garrisoned by a 
portion of the division of the rebel 
General Stevenson. This command 
had been captured in the July previ- 
ous at Vicksburg and paroled, and 
were now placed in active service 
again without having been duly and 
regularly exchanged. There were 
some fears felt among the troops that 
under these circumstances, if they 
were captured with arms in their 
hands, they would be shot, and great 
dissatisfaction prevailed in the com- 
mand. Davis was urged while on 
the mountain to offer some explana- 
tion of the troubles about the ex- 
change. In answer to these requests, 
and the call of the troops for a speech, 
Davis mounted “Pulpit Rock” and 
made a speech of several minutes 
duration, in which he explained away 
the difficulty, and then indulged in a 
flight of fancy as to what Bragg was 
going to do, when the proper time ar- 
rived, in the way of scattering the vile 
invaders who ravaged the beautiful 
valley below. Ever since “ Pulpit 
Rock” has been not inappropriately 
known as the ‘‘ Devil's Pulpit.” 

Near by this formation is another 
curiously shaped rock known as “‘Sad- 
dle Rock,” from a fancied, or at least 
a very slight, resemblance to a 
**M‘Clellan saddle-tree.” A consid- 
erable exercise of the imagination is 
required to discover the likeness. 
This formation, like “ Pulpit Rock,” 
is of limestone, but instead of being 
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formed of several distinct and separate strata, is 1863. 
a solid rock; and instead of falling away in 


great blocks of stone, as does the “ Pulpit,” it 
crumbles away, small particles like scales fall- 
ing off almost continuously, and peeling off in 
great profusion on the slightest provocation. 
Sealing it, at the expense of many of these small 
scales, used to be a favorite pastime of the sol- 
diers who garrisoned the summit, and it was 
not infrequently adopted as a guard-post: The 


appearance of these and other rocks which are | 


on the mountain, and which tower high above 


its general plateau, indicate that the Palisades at 


the point of the mountain were once much high- 
er than they are at present, and that they are 
continually and slowly wearing away. It is not 
improbable that the top of the present Palisades 
was once the base of others that have almost 
disappeared, leaving only ‘‘ Pulpit” and ‘‘ Sad- 
die” and other nameless rocks to mark where 
they once stood. ‘The huge boulders which 


. | 
are found below the Palisades on the ‘* bench” 


of the mountain are also adduced as proofs of 
this, and indicate that eventually (the theorists 
fix no date) the present Palisades will entirely 
disappear, whether or not to leave others as 
their substitutes the geologists are not agreed. 

On the western side of the mountain, and 
near its summit, is a large overhanging rock, 
which has of late years been known by the 
name of ‘‘Signal Rock,” in consequence of a 
singular circumstance which occurred during, 
and very much influenced the result of, the 
battle of Wauhatchie, fought on October 29, 


ROOK. 


Geary’s ‘‘ midnight battle” at Wau- 
hatchie was a sort of companion battle-piec« 
|to Hooker's * battle the clouds.” It 
|} took place in Lookout Valley, and was in a 
|measure preliminary to the struggle on the 
; mountain, having been fought for the posses 
| sion of the position which Hooker subsequent 
| ly maintained in the valley. The position con 
| tended for was of vital importance to both the 


j rebel and Union 


above 


forces, and consequently its 
| possession was disputed with great desperation. 
|The movement which brought on the engage 
ment was the first of those looking to the re- 
lief of the starving army at Chattanooga, and 
the purpose was to cover a road by which pro 
visions could be brought from the railroad ter 
minus at Bridgeport. The occupation of this 
position in Lookout Valley was absolutely nec- 
essary, and Geary was fully impressed with the 
importance of quickly seizing and desperately 
holding it. By the success of the movement 
the route to Bridgeport would be shortened by 
many miles; on its being thus shortened de 
pended the provisioning of Chattanooga; on 
this contingency depended the holding of that 
stronghold ; and on its retention hung the safe- 
ty of the army and its immense and valuable 
material. 

Geary seized the position with great alacri- 
ty, and much to the astonishment of General 
Longstreet, who watched him from the summit 
of Lookout Mountain. From his position on 
‘** Signal Rock” Longstreet had before his eyes 
the whole country displayed as on a map, and 
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when, in the dusk of evening, the camp-fires of 
the Union troops revealed the positions which 
Hooker had seized and was fortifying, the im- 
portance of the success which the Union com- 
mander had attained flashed upon Longstreet’s 
mind in an instant, and he saw, in the seizure 
of Wauhatchie by Geary, the virtual relief of 


plaining the altered situation to that officer, 
the latter at once directed Longstreet to at- 
tack Geary and drive him back at all hazards. 
Longstreet returned to his position on ‘ Signal 
Rock,” and soon hag his troops in readiness to 


descend from their position on the mountain, | 


and assault Geary at Wauhatchie, From his 


position on ‘* Signal Rock” Longstreet directed | 


the assault by signals, and, singularly enough, 


Geary’s force was totally inadequate to contend 
with the superior forces of the enemy, and but 
for the fact that Geary’s signal-officers could 
read the rebel signals, he must have been over- 
whelmed and driven from the position. For 
some months previous to this battle our sig- 
nal-officers had been in possession of the rebel 
signal code, and hence the flaming torches of 
Longstreet’s signal-officers on ‘* Signal Rock” 
revealed to Geary every order given to the 
rebel troops advancing against him. He was 
thus made aware of Longstreet’s plan of attack, 
was enabled to anticipate and meet every move- 
ment of the rebels, and, thus forewarned, so 
employed his small force by concentration in 
the critical part of the field at the critical mo- 
ment of attack that he repulsed every assault 
which was made, either by counter-charges or 
rapid flank movements. After repeatedly throw- 
ing themselves against Geary’s force in vain, 
the Confederates drew off discomfited. During 
the whole battle the flaming torch of Longstreet 
flashed orders that showed, after each repulse, 
his increased desperation, and finally, much to 
Geary’s gratification, he saw it signal the recall. 
All the while the figure of Longstreet on “ Sig- 
nal Rock,” standing out boldly against the dark 
back-ground, was plainly visible in the glare of 
the signal torches to the combatants below. 

As the Tennessee is a geographical incon- 


sistency, so is Lookout Mountain a geological | 
anomaly, On its summit, fourteen hundred 


feet above the ‘Tennessee River and the generdl 
level of the country, there is a plateau of rich 
soil and large, fertile tracts, which, but for the 
lack of enterprise on the part of the settlers, 
might just as well be large, fertile farms under 
thorough cultivation, and annually producing 
not only grapes, but corn, wheat, rye—all the 
cerealia in fact; and there are even rich mead- 
ow lands for growing hay. But the laborers 
are few, though the farms are there in plenty ; 
their distance above the markets as well as from 
them—the fact of the Tennessee being unnavi- 


adequate, producing the latter difficulty—have 
deterred even the most enterprising among the 


Southern ‘‘ poor whites” from locating on the 
mountain. When the work of rebuilding Chat- 
tanooga and completing its fortifications began, 
in 1864, several enterprising Yankees built saw- 


, mills on the side of the mountain, and reaped for- 
, tunes by sawing the timber which there abounds; 
| but as soon as the barracks for the Government 
the besieged garrison of Chattanooga. He at | 
once communicated with Bragg, and on ex- | 


troops were finished these enterprises failed, 
and little has since been done either in that line 
or tilling the land. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that on this mountain-side are magnifi- 
cent and boundless vineyards, and on its sum- 
mit endless farm and timber lands, which only 
require cultivation and care to become produc- 
tive and valuable. 

In fact the whole table-land of East Tennes- 
see is extremely rich and valuable, and its re- 


| sources are not less numerous, valuable, and at- 
to this very circumstance he owed his defeat. | 


tractive than those of any State in the Union. 
The mountains are high, but their climate is 


| not extremely cold, and their summits are never 


covered with snow for more than three months 
in the year, and seldom so long, and not always 
constantly from the opening to the close of win- 
ter. Though the soil is of course inferior to 
that of the valleys, it is highly adapted for graz- 
ing purposes, and produces corn and wheat in 
large proportions to the acre. The natural pas- 
tures of these summits afford grass for horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, and hogs in such plenty 


| that the herds have to be cared for by the farm- 


ers only during a winter not.as long or as se- 
vere as that of New England or the Middle 
States. The mean temperature of Knoxville 
is the same as that of Philadelphia. Wool- 
growing has long been a profitable occupation, 
and thousands of sheep find pasturage on the 
mountain-sides and summits as well as in the 
valleys. Before the war Tennessee raised more 
mules than any other State in the Union, and, 
with Kentucky, supplied the whole cotton-grow- 
ing South with pork and beef. These same 
mountain districts produce not only grapes but 
fruit of all kinds, and the cultivation of the best 
kinds of apples, pears, peaches, etc., is largely 
pursued in connection with grain-growing. In 
short, unlike almost every other mountain re- 
gion, East Tennessee is a thoroughly agricultur- 
al district. 

And yet the mineral wealth of this boundless 
mountain region is exhaustless. Moreover, it 


| is as yet almost entirely undeveloped, and so 


anxious ate proprietors to attract immigration 
to that part of the country that great iron mines 
and vast marble quarries are, to a certain extent, 
thrown open to all who will work them. Rich 


| veins of iron ore are found in nearly every county 


of Eastern Tennessee, copper abounds in many, 
and nitre is found in hundreds of caves of all 
dimensions distributed throughout the State. 


Professor Safford says that a large portion of 


the coal area of the Union **is found in East 


| Tennessee. The coal of good quality, and in 
gable and railroad transportation dear and in- | 


beds thick enough to be profitably worked, is at 
least equal in the aggregate to a solid stratum 
eight feet thick and coextensive with the table- 
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land, and hence equal in extent to four thou- 
sand four hundred square miles, or, in other 
words, equal in volume to a solid block of coal 
eight feet high, twenty miles wide, and two hun- 
dred and twenty miles long.” Iron is found con- 
tiguous to the coal beds, thus adding by its sit- 
uation to its value; and Smelting furnaces are 
quite numerous in East Tennessee. Marble 
and building-stone quarries abound; and the 
Capitol at Washington, and the State Mouses 
of Ohio and several of the Southern States, are 
largely built of Tennessee marble. Lime, marl, 
zine, salt, lead, slate, and various other less im- 
portant minerals abound in rich profusion ; and 
the gold regions of North Carolina and Georgia 
lie along the Tennessee border. 

And yet these equally rich and vast tracts of 
land remain unpopulated, uncultivated, almost 
unclaimed. The valley bottoms and mountain 
plateaus are alike rich in soil, in timber, in wa- 
ter—in all that entices and charms, save and 
except in society and culture. The East Ten- 
nesseeans, like the great majority of the South- 
ern people, are deficient in culture, and perhaps 
in industry, enterprise, and energy. They sadly 
need a wholesome solution of Yankee and for- 
eign enterprise, thrift, economy, and persever- 
ance, to make them a new people, and to render 
their naturally rich country not less productive 
and remunerative than the vast prairies of the 
West and the beautiful but contracted valleys 
of New England. 

Another most remarkable phenomenon of 
Lookout Mountain is the existence within a 
few feet of its summit of large and abundant 
springs of pure water, like that mentioned as 
gushing from the mountain-side at the ‘* White 
House,” fed, no doubt, by the clouds which hang 
about them occasionally. One of the most re- 
markable of these, known to the Indians as Tul- 
lulah (signifying ‘‘lake on the mountain,” and 
corrupted by the whites into ‘‘Tullulah Lake,” 
**Lulah Lake’—sometimes ‘*‘ Lula Lake,” for 
the sake of euphony—and various other names 
of like sound and like unmeaningness), is of un- 
usually large proportions, forming a very con- 


LULA LAKE, 
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siderable rivulet, gathering into a pool of such 
dimensions as to be dignified by the descriptive 
name of a lake, and falling over a cataract a]- 
most as high as that of Niagara,.and far more 
beautiful and picturesque, though by no means 
so grand and impressive. It is situated about 
six miles south of the point of the Palisades, and 
bursts from the side of the mountain at a point 
only about one hundred feet from the summit, 
clearly showing, of course, that it is fed from 
other and distant mountains of a higher ele\a- 
tion. 

To reach this beautiful lake and cataract, and 
the most naturally roman spot on Lookout, 
one must pursue for the distance named a 
** country road” which follows the course of the 
mountain range. The deep ravine in which 
the stream which forms the lake and falls rises— 
in which the water bursts from its earthy con 
fines and leaves the impenetrable darkness of 
its subterranean passage for the uncertain light 
of this deep and shaded ravine—is crossed by 
this road by a rustic bridge of unromantic ay 
pearance and illiberal proportions. It is un- 
necessary to cross this, however; to reach th 
lake the tourist descends by several rude ste] 
formed by nature in the rocks to the bottom of 
the ravine, and finds himself by the side of thi 
rivulet, which here, near its fountain - head, 
flows peacefully but in large volume from th 
mountain-side and through the ravine. At first, 
so peacefully does it flow, the water is held 
in slight consideration, and the towering an 
overhanging rocks, many rods in height, claim 
one’s attention and admiration. Following th 
stream through the ravine it soon shows signs 
of restlessness, and not more than fifty feet from 
the bridge it begins to fall over a number of 
ledges of rock, forming many small cascades 
five or six feet in depth of fall and as many in 
width, yet each following so close upon the 
other as to appear one continuous cascade for 
at least seventy feet. At the foot of this cas 
cade the stream spreads out into the calm and 
peaceful lake. Tullulah, or, to adopt the more 
euphonious and common name given to it by 

the white settlers, Lula 
Lake, is formed by a 
sudden and wholly un- 
accountable depression 
in a limestone Tock of 
huge surface 
sions, This basin and 
the lake are of an ir- 
regular oval in form, 
about two hundred feet 
long and seventy-five 
feet wide, with an aver- 
age depth of perhaps 
five feet. The bluewa 
ter is clear as crystal, 
and one can the 
solid rock bottom with- 
out difficulty. The lake 
is small—disappointing 
in that respect—but its 


dimen- 


see 





SPRING-TIME. 





for a brief moment or two in this natural basin, 
formed by the slo * but constant action of the 
stream, invested w.il new power by the rapidi- 
ty with which it shoots down the cascade, the 
water of the lake flows again into the contract- 
| ed channel of the narrow ravine beyond or be- 
low the lake, and continues a noisy course for 
perhaps forty yards, until it plunges over “Lula 
Falls.” 

He must be a good and true mountaineer 
who makes the descent of the ravine to the 
foot of the falls without many a stumble and 
bruise, for the rocks are rough, the undergrowth 
thick and tangled, and the pathways little beat- 
en; but falls and bruises and trouble and vexa- 
‘tions of spirit are fully repaid by the view which 
rewards theadventurer when he finally emerges 
from a dark and dripping overhanging ledge 

|} and finds himself at the foot of the cataract. 

Not more than twenty feet in width, and very 

| shallow at the edge of the precipice over whith 

it leaps, the stream here falls at least one hun- 

dred and twenty feet to the ravine below. That 

| is to say, it so falls in quiet, unblustering, or 

dark and gloomy days; but on the bright days 

of summer, when the sun beams with a sultry 

| heat, or the strong mountain wind whistles 

through the ravine and under the precipice 

over which the water plunges, it is dashed 

LULA FALLS. | while yet descending into spray, and falls as 

| the dew falls, only much heavier and more un- 

juiet and beauty, the grandeur of the surround-| comfortable. But whether falling as a solid 

ing cliffs, and the exquisite beauty of the silvery | sheet, or in heavy and cloudy mists, the cata- 

white cascades, supplant all feeling of defeated | ract is beautiful beyond the descriptive powers 

expectation, with another and a not less gratify- | of the pen, and this recorder must leave it to 

ing sense of quiet satisfaction. | the pencil of the artist to convey the impression 
Circling and whirling, not wildly, but lazily, | which he has not the courage to attempt. 
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In the aisles of the orchard fair blossoms are drifting, 
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The white petals fall one by one; 
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And the tulip’s pale stalk from the garden is lifting 
A goblet of gems to the sun. 


Come, ramble a while Hrough this exquisite weather 
Of days that are fleet to pass, 

When the stem of the willow shoots out a green feather, 
And butter-cups burn in the grass; 


When pushing the soil from her bonny pink shoulders, 
The clover glides forth to the world, 

And the fresh mosses cling to the gray, rugged boulders, 
With delicate May-dew impearled, 


The brook in the pasture has hidden its pebbles, 
Full-flooded with April rain, 

And listen, my love, to the silvery trebles 
That ring from the blossomimg lane. 


What vows to their sweet-hearts the gay robins utter! 
No marvel such wooers are heard : 

Heigh-ho! how the bosoms that scorn us would flutter 
If man could make love like a bird! 
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SHRINE OF NUESTRA SBENORA DE OOPACABANA, BOLIVIA. 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


BY E.G. 
IIl.—THE SACRED ISLANDS. 

LEAGUE past Yunguyo the traveler as- 

cends a high transverse ridge, which is 

the boundary between Bolivia and Peru. Just 

within the line, and in the territory of the lat- 

ter, stands the Calvario of Yunguyo, half church 

half fortress, which is the Peruvian bulwark 

against Bolivian invasion by way of the Penin- 
sula of Copacabana. 

Beyond the church militant is a sweet vale, 
circled in by rocks of fantastic form, which it 
requires but little imagination to shape into 
rigid and monstrous figures of men and ani- 
mals. And I could well understand how the 
pilgrim in Inca times, wending his weary way 
to the Sacred Islands, might have his simple 
and superstitious mind impressed and awed by 
these stony effigies, which tradition says are the 
vestiges of impious men and giants whom an 


outraged divinity had congealed into stone, as | 


a punishment for their iniquities and a warn- 
ing to those who might follow them over this 
holy path without due preliminary fasting and 
penitential propitiations. 

Climbing another ridge which shoots out ab- 
tuptly into the lake from the high, rocky, cen- 
tral mass of the peninsula, and passing some 
fields of oca and patches of lupins, we came 
to a spot, marked by the ruins of an ancient 
church, where the Bay of Copacabana is first 
seen spreading out its blue tranquil waters, 


SQUIER. 


framed in by rugged headlands, and lending its 
liquid perspective to the Island of ‘Titicaca, 
sacred to the Beneficent Sun, and on which 
first fell the footsteps of his celestial messen 
ger. I am an old traveler, and not given to 
‘* sensations,” but I must confess that here | 
experienced an emotion. At least I was so 
assured by H——, who felt my pulse for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the fact. ‘*‘ Deducting for 
a slight irregularity, consequent on walking up 
the Bill rather rapidly, he discovered a per 
cussion in the pulse, such as often attends sud- 
den excitement.” And he recommended a tran- 
quilizing glass of chicha from the stores with 
which Berrios had been supplied by the consid 
erate commandante of Yunguyo. Satisfied with 
his diagnosis of my case, and accepting the 
remedy, I walked along the crest of the ridge 
to the point where it broke off in a sheer cliff, 
two thousand feet perpendicular, and occupied 
myself in timing the fall of stones into the wa 
ter below, while H—— made a sketch of the 
scene, 

Down the steep declivity of the ridge, be- 
tween substantial stone-walls defining fields just 
cleared of their barley, or in which quaintly 
dressed Indians were gathering the bright and 
tender ocas, we finally turned the point of : 
promontory, and came in view of the Ciudad 
Bendita of Copacabana—a large and rambling 
town, built on an eminence at the base of a 
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mara, to prepare some 
house that he desig- 
nated for our recep- 
tion, and to get barley 
for ouranimals. Clear- 
ly the commandante 
knew how to use his 
powers in Copaca- 
bana! 

Nothing conld be 
drearier than the 
streets of the seat of 
the famous Virgin. 
The houses are as 
close and repulsive as 
those of Tiahuanaco. 
The plaza is wide, but 
the buildings on three 
sides are dwarfed by 
the imposing architect- 
ural proportions of the 
shrine occupying the 
remaining side, The 
fiesta of the church 
was nearly over, and 
the candles had flared 
out and the flowers 
were withered in the 
improvised shrines or 
altars that had been 
raised under make- 
shift tents in the cor- 
ners of the plaza. A 
line of Aymara wo- 
men, each with her lit- 
tle store of aji, ocas, 
dried fish, lupins, or 
charqui, was ranged 
down the centre of the 
square, while a vagrant 
herd of thin, bow- 
backed dogs sneaked 
over the vacant space 
in hopeless search for 
some fragment of food 
to satiate their raven- 
ous hunger. Squalid 
Indians and lean Ila- 
mas glided around the 
corners, and shivering, 
pyramid of lofty, splintered rocks, with the gray | unkempt Indian women glanced out furtively 
and solemn mass of the Shrine of Nuestra Sefi- | from behind the hide curtains that answer for 
ora de Copacabana rising grandly in the centre | doors of their wretched dwellings, as we clat- 
of its low and clustering habitations, just as the | tered ‘over the rough stone pavements toward 
Cathedral of Strasbourg and the Duomo of Milan | the house of the commandante. Squalor of life 
project their stately outlines above the haunts | was never more strongly contrasted with splen- 
of men at their feet. | dor in religion than in this remote and almost 

Minor shrines there were in the suburbs, | inaccessible town of Copacabana. 
gaudy in archaic coloring, in which pilgrims| The house of the commandante was by no 
through prayer and penance prepare themselves | means imposing, his retinue was not grand, and 
to encounter the greater sanctities in store for | his ménage was scant, but when we rode under 
them in the sacred village. Our commandante | the low and crumbling archway that led to the 
did not mind the shrines, but ordered up the first court-yard of his modest residence his retainers 
inhabitant he met, who removed his hat, touched | hastened, with uncovered heads, to touch their 
his forehead to our stirrups, saluting us with | foreheads to our knees, and to hail us “ Tat-tai 
“* Tat-tai Viracocha,” and directed him, in Ay-! Viracocha!”—Father Viracocha—for Viracocha, 
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born of the sea, and one of the most conspicuous 
personages of the Inca pantheon, had biue eyes, 
fair hair, and a light complexion. They did 
not salute our dark-browed and sallow host with, 
any such appellation, and he was evidently a 
little annoyed by the omission, since he asked 
us to pardon /os tontos, *‘ the idiots!” We were 
vain enough not to see the matter in the same 
light with the commandante, and H—— was at 
**a loss to know why a blue-eyed Irishman and 
a fair-haired Yankee should require to have an 
apology because they happened to be mistaken 
for demi-gods.” In fact, we only regretted that 
we did not possess a first-rate Auaca and a mod- 
erate knowledge of Aymara, to®nable us to set 
up an opposition establishment to that of Nues- 
tra Senora, on the hill opposite to her gorgeous 
temple. For the sanctity of Copacabana is by 
no means wholly due to Nuestra Senora, but 
rather to a certain ‘‘ idol of vast renown among 
the gentiles,” that preceded her here, to whom, 
the chroniclers tell us, were raised ‘‘ sumptuous 
temples,” and who was attended by ‘“‘a multi- 
tude of priests and virgins.” 

‘The commandante secured us a vacant house, 
which from having been long shut up was a lit- 
tle close and musty, but as four months had 
passed since its occupants had died of small-pox 
it was considered safe for Viracochas, And he 
gave us a breakfast as sumptuous as utter dis- 
regard of expense and a reckless exercise of 
unrestricted authority could secure. A pig had 
been slain and paid for, but there was an Ay- 
mara household, like Rachel, comfortless and 
in tears, for it could not be replaced—there 
were only four more in all Copacabana! And 
the commandante exulted in producing a pound 
of Puno butter, golden under its transparent 
covering. Then we had ocas boiled and ocas 
roasted to eat with the butter withal. Still, 
crescendo, we had onions, small, it is true, but 
very strong; and I capped the topmost wave of 
our morning of enjoyment by producing a box 
of biscuits, crisp as when they came from the 
defty hand of the London baker. Chicha was 


not altogether a successful substitute for Faler- | 
nian, but then all deficiencies were more than | 


made up by a cup of Yungas coffee, fragrant 
and potential, a fortification and solace to the 
bedy, and a stimulus to the intelligence. 

Any description of the church and shrine of 
Nuéstra Sefiora of Copacabana would convey 


but’ a poor idea of its extent and magnificence. | 


It is built mainly of brick, roofed with glisten- 
ing tiles, and stands within a vast square sur- 
rounded: by heavy walls and planted with quen- 
ua-trees and the shrub that produces the brill- 
iant crimson trumpet-shaped flower called For 
del Inca (Cantuta buxifolia). The entrance is 
thraugh ponderous iron gates, wrought in Spain, 
beneath a lofty gateway. In theinclosure front- 
ing the church is a majestic dome of stone, ninety 
teet high; rising over three tall and elaborately 
carved crosses of berenguela, supported on a 
graduated base of the same material, Sculp- 
tured figures of saints and angels bend down 


| of money. 
estra Senora are kept up, and her corps of 
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from the cornice, and the mystic triangle ap 
pears in the midst of a painted glory in the 
dome. At each corner of the court are square 
substantial structures of brick, closed by solid 
iron doors, and without other opening except 
one or two narrow port-holes. In these are 
deposited the bones of the pilgrims who have 
died at Copacabana. 

The church is high, and the interior so som 
bre that it is with difficulty one can make out 


the elaborate ornaments of the various altars 


and the subjects of the numerous pictures that 
cover its walls. Connected with it are courts 
and cloisters, sown with barley or choked with 
rubbish, the crazy doors creaking dismally on 
their hinges, and all things suggestive of decay 
and desolation. 

The great feature of the edifice, however, is 
the camarin of the Virgin, which is a large 
room behind the great altar. Here her 
shrine, and this is the Holy of Holies of Copa- 
cabana. Admittance here must be prefaced by 
confession and the payment of a certain sum 
In this way the revenues of Nu- 
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priests supported. The guardian of the shrine, 
a handsome, intelligent man from La Paz, on 
whose shoulders the mantle of the priesthood 
rested lightly, and who appeared better fitted 
for the camp and the forum than the services 
of the altar, received us in the ante-room of the 
camarin, and with a smile made a dispensation 
of both fee and confession in our favor. The 


camarin is reached by two stairways, one for 


ascent on one side and another for descent on 
the other, so that the crowds that pay their de- 
votions here at stated periods may not come to 
an absolute dead-lock. The fiesta had drawn 
together a considerable number of Indians from 
the neighboring towns, and an unbroken line 
of them was ascending the stairs, the stone 
steps of which were deeply worn by pious knees, 
guided by a priest who, seated in a niche, 
drawled out certain chants or prayers in Ay 
mara, which were responded to by the devo- 
tees. Our conductor ordered the dusky pil- 
grims peremptorily to make room for us, and 
they flattened themselves against the rough 
walls on either side that we might pass. The 


| camarin or chamber of the Virgin is judiciously 


draped so as to secure only that “dim, relig- 
ious light” of which poets write. A thick but 
rather gaudy carpet covered the floor, a cabin- 
et organ stood in a niche near the door, and 
the walls were covered with votive offerings of 
every kind aiid every degree of value. Here 
were the diamond-hilted sword and the gold- 
mounted pistols of General Santa Cruz, and the 
jewels of his wife, as well as little rude silver 
representations of arms, legs, hearts, and eyes, 
deposited here by the Indians in token of the 
wonderful interpositions and cures of Nuestra 
Senora. 

The image of the Virgin is kept in a kind of 
alcove, behind a heavy curtain of embroidered 
velvet, and shut off from too close approach by 
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a stout silver railing. At the tinkling of a bell 
by some unseen acolyte, who next struck up 
a monotonous strain on the parlor organ, every 
body sunk on his knees, the spangled velvet 
veil was slowly withdrawn, and the milagrosa 
imagen of Nuestra Sefiora of Copacabana re- 
vealed to our heretical eyes. It is an elabo- 


rately-dressed figure, scarcely three feet high, | 


brilliant in gay satins, and loaded with gold and 
jewels. Its head is a mite in comparison with 
the blazing crown that it supports, and its face 
is delightfully white and pink, and as glistening 
as the average of female busts in the windows 
of the shops of metropolitan coiffeurs des dames. 
It derives special celebrity and no doubt much 
of its popularity among the Indians from the 
fact that it was made, so runs the legend, in 
1582 by Tito-Yupanqui, a lineal descendant of 
the ruling Incas, who had had no previous in- 
struction in art, but who was inspired by the Vir- 
gin herself, who favored him with a special sit- 
ting, so that there should be no mistake in her 
portrait. 


This shrine is the resort of pilgrims from al- | 


most every part of Catholic America, but es- 
pecially from the provinces of Brazil and the 
La Plata. As many as thirty thousand have 
been known to visit it in a single season. Nor 
is the renown of Our Lady of Copacabana lim- 
ited to America. Among the suffering faces 
of the devotees in the camarin I shall never for- 
get that of a fair, pale girl who was reclining on 
a mat in front of the shrine, with her great lus- 
trous eyes fixed immovably on the image of the 
Virgin. Every day for weeks she had been 
lifted to her place in the sacred chamber. She 
was from Barcelona, in Spain, and had come 
here as a last resort, after having visited every 
shrine of celebrity in the Old World. 

Around the neck of the image of the Virgin 
were several strings of little wooden crosses, one 
of which the custodian reverently removed, and 
placed it in my hand as we descended the stairs. 
It is supposed to have imbibed special virtues 
and powers from having been hung around the 
neck of the Virgin for one single night. We 
saw and listened in de- 
corous silence, but on 
our way with our con- 
ductor to his apart- 
ments, under his invita- 
tion to join him in a 
glass of sherry, H—— 
profanely observed that, 
except the convent at 
the foot of Mount Sinai, 
he knew of no place that 
would better repay the 
sacking than the shrine 
of Nuestra Sefiora of Co- 
pacabana. The guard- 
ian’s eyes twinkled when 
I repeated to him the im- 
pious observation, and 
he gave me an answer 
which in its ambiguity 


led me to infer that the conservators of the shrine 

had long before taken judicious care of all the 
,real diamonds and rubies that had been de- 
posited there by pious penitents, and that the 
loot of the robber of the camarin would hardly 
repay him for his risks of detection in this world 
and damnation in the next. 

The idol that lent its sanctity and fame to 
Copacabana, before it was supplanted by the 
handiwork of Tito- Yupanqui, also gave its 
name to the place and peninsula; the word 
signifying, according to the chroniclers, a pre- 
cious stone from which one may see, or which 
gives vision. It was buried by the Indians on 
the arrival of the Spaniards, but subsequently 
disinterred by the latter and broken in pieces. 
It was of a beautiful blue stone, representing 
the human face. The temples of which the 
early writers speak have entirely disappeared, 
or left only few and unsatisfactory traces, Yet 
in the suburbs of the town, near the cemetery, 
we find a great number of niches, steps, and 
| what appear to have been intended as seats cut 
in the rocks, which may have had some connec- 
tion with the ancient worship. At the hacien- 
da of Cusijata, half a league from the town, 
there are some scant remains of what tradition 
affirms was a palace of the Incas. These con- 
sist mainly of large and well-cut blocks of stone ; 
but the sole remaining object of interest is what 
is called ‘the Bath of the Inca.” It may be de- 
scribed as a huge vase of simple form, cut from 
a single block of fine-grained trachyte, having 
an inner diameter of three feet four inches, and 
a depth of five feet two inches. Its walls are 
six inches thick. It is now sunk in the ground, 
in a small, dilapidated building of adobes, and 
is still used as a bath. 

Immediately on our arrival in Copacabana 
the commandante had sent an Indian with an 
order to the alcaldes of the island of Titicaca 
to have a balsa in readiness for us on the fol- 
lowing day at the embarcadero of Yampupata, 
four leagues distant. We started for that point 
at noon, with the intention of reaching the isl- 
and the same night. The road descends ab- 
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THE “BATH OF THE INOAS,” 

ruptly from the rocky eminence on which the 
town is built into a beautiful level amphitheatre 
two miles broad, and curves around the head 
of a bay that here projects into the land be- 
tween two high and rugged capes. The water 
toyed and sparkled among the pebbles on the 
shore, and along it a troop of lively plover was 
racing in eager search for the minute mollusks 


drifted up by the waves, with the advance and 
recession of which their line kept a wavering 


cadence. Past the little plain is what in Peru 
is called a dadera; in other words, the road runs 
high up along the face of the steep, and in many 


places absolutely perpendicular, headlands that | 


overhang the lake, and becomes a mere goat’s 
path, narrow and rugged, half worn half cut 


ViEW FROM THE “‘ LapeRA,” 


COPACABANA. 


in the rock. But nei 
ther the difficulty nor 
danger of the path could 
wholly withdraw our at 
tention from the hun 
dreds of wide and won 
derful views that 
on our sight at every 
bend and turning. The 
bold bare peninsulas, th 
bluff panoramic 
lands behind 
lake in throug! 
many arent in their rocky 
palisade, and spread out 
in broad and placid bays, 
the islands equally abrupt 
and bold and bare, the 
ruddy bulk of the sacred 
island of Titicaca, th 
distant shores of Bolivia, 
with their silver cincture 
of the Andes, the blue wa 
ters and sparkling waves, 
with almost every othe: 
element of the beautiful and impressive, went 
to make up the kaleidoscopic scenes of the after 
noon, and with the cloudless sky, bright sun 
light, and bracing air, to inspire us with a sense 
of elevation and repose inconsistent with the 
babbling of waters, the rustle of leaves, and the 
murmurs of men. 


burst 


head 
which the 
stole 


Beyond the dadera we came once more to the 
pebbly shore of the lake; then climbing the 
steep neck of a rocky peninsula, and skirting th 
cultivated slopes of a gentle declivity, betwee: 
| walls of stone inclosing fields gf ocas which, 
| newly dug, shone like gems on the gray earth, 
we descended to the embarcadero of Yampupata., 
| Here is a sandy beach between rocky promon 
| tories, and a tambo of stone 


windowless, and 


ISLAND OF TITICACA IN THE DISTANCE, 
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with but a single opening 
into its bare interior, black 
with smoke, floored with 
ashes, and redolent of in- 
describable and offensive 
odors. There was nobalsa 
to convey us to the island, 
which lay glowing in the 
evening sun temptingly 
before us, and appearing 
through the moistureless 
air as if scarcely at rifle- 
shot distance. We hur- 
ried to a group of huts 
clustered round a little 
church a mile to our left, 
but most of the popula- 
tion was absent in Copa- 
cabana or at work in the 
wa fields, and we learned 
little from the blind, the 
halt, and the deaf that remained behind, except | 
that balsas would come for us from the island. 

Through our glasses we could discover a num- 

ber of these moored in little rock-girt coves 

and indentations of its shores, but there was 

nobody near them, nor sign of life whatever. 

In vain as night fell we lighted fierce and | 
ephemeral fires of quenva stalks; our signals | 
were unanswered, and we were obliged to dis- 

pose ourselves for the night in the cold and 

gloomy tambo. 

I was up at daylight and went down to the 
shore, where the matted to- 
gether with ice, and where a group of Indian 
women were awaiting shiveringly the arrival 
of a balsa which I discerned just paddling ont | 
from under the shadow of the island. Although | 
apparently so near, the balsa was several hours 
in crossing the strait, and it was ten o’clock be- 
fore it ranged up alongside and under the pro- 
tection of some rocks to the left of the tambo. 
It was small, water-soaked, and its highest part | 
elevated only a few inches above the water. 
The Indian women endeavored to get aboard, 
but a personage in a poncho, and evidently in 
authority, for he carried a tasseled cane, forbade 
them. He approached us hat in hand, with | 
the usual salutation of Tat-tai Viracocha, and | 
announced himself as curaca of Titicaca, at our 
service. Berrios declined to embark on the 
balsa, which, to start with, was a ticklish craft, | 
and with H , myself, the alcalde, and the 
two boatmen, barely kept afloat. 

Now sailing in a balsa is by no means the 
perfection of navigation, nor is the craft itself 
one likely to inspire high confidence. It is 
simply a float or raft made up of bundles of 
reeds, tied together fagot-like, in the middle 
of which the voyager poises himself on his 
knees, while the Indian marineros stand one at 
each extremity, where they spread their feet 
apart, and with small and rather crooked poles 
for oars strike the water ri and left, and 
thus slowly and laboriously propel the ba/sa in 


lake-weed was 


BALSA NAVIGATION ON LAKE 





the required direction. Of course this action 


TITICACA, 


gives the craft a rocking, rolling motion, and 
makes the passenger feel very much as if he 
were afloat on a mammoth cigar, predisposed 
to turn over on the slightest pretext. Then 
if the water be a little rough, a movement 


takes place which probably is unequaled in 
bringing on the pleasant sensation of sea-sick 


ness. Some of the balsas, however, are large, 
with sides built up like guards, which can be 
rigged with a sail for running before the wind, 
and are capable of carrying as many as sixty 
people. 

Leaving the little p/aya or beach behind, our 
Indian boatmen pushed along under a steep 
rocky cliff until they reached the point where 
the strait between the main land and the isl- 
and is narrowest. The water at the foot of the 
cliff is very deep, but wonderfully transparent, 


| and we could trace the plunge downward of the 


precipitous limestone buttresses until our brains 
grew dizzy. 

We were upward of two hours in propelling 
the balsa across the strait, a distance which an 
ordinary oarsman in a Whitehall boat would 
get over in fifteen minutes, and landed on 
the island under the lee of a projecting ledge 
of rocks, full in view of the Palace of the Inca 
and the terraces surrounding it, half a mile to 
our right. 

I do not think I shall find a better place than 
this for saying a few words about Lake Titica- 
ca, which is to be for many weeks a conspicu- 
ous feature in our landscape, and which is in 
many respects the most extraordinary and in- 
teresting body of water in the world, It is a 
long irregular oval in shape, with one-fifth of 
its area at its southern extremity cut nearly off 
by the opposing peninsulas of Tiquina and Co- 
pacabana. Its greatest length is about 120 
miles, and its greatest width between 50 and 
60 miles. Its mean level is 12,864 feet above 
the sea. The eastern or Bolivian shore is ab- 
rupt, the mountains on that side pressing down 
boldly into the water, The western and south- 
ern shores, however, are relatively low and 
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level, the water shallow and grown up with 
reeds and rushes, among which myriads of 
water-fowls find shelter and support. 

The lake never freezes over, but ice forms 
near its shores and where the water is shallow. 
In fact it exercises a very important influ- 
ence on the climate of this high, cold, and des- 
olate region. Its waters, at least during the 
winter months, are from 10 to 12 degrees of 
Fahrenheit warmer than the atmosphere. The 
islands and peninsulas feel this influence most 
perceptibly, and I found barley, pease, and 
maize, the latter, however, small and not prolif- 
ic, ripening on these, while they did not mature 
on what may be called the main land. The 
prevailing winds are from the northeast, and 
they often blow with great force, rendering navi- 
gation on the frail ba/sas, always slow and diffi- 
cult, exceedingly dangerous. 

The lake has several considerable bays, of 
which those of Puno, Huancané, and Achaca- 
che are the principal. It has also eight con- 
siderable habitable islands, viz.: Amantené, 
Taqueli, Soto, Titicaca, Coati, Campanario, 
Toquaré, and Aputo. Of these the largest | 
is that of Titicaca, on which we have just 
landed ; high and bare, rugged in outline as | 
rugged in surface, six miles long by between 
three and four in width. 

This is the sacred island of Peru. To it the 
Incas traced their origin, and to this day it is 
held by their descendants in profound venera- | 
tion. According to tradition, Manco Capac 
and his wife and sister Mama Oella, children 
of the Sun and commissioned by that luminary, 
started hence on their errand of beneficence to | 
reduce under government and to instruct in 
religion and the arts the savage tribes that oc- 
cupied the country. Manco Capac bore a 
golden rod, and was instructed to travel north- 
ward until he should reach the spot where the 
rod should sink into the groand, and there fix 
the seat of his empire. He obeyed the behest, 
traveled slowly along the western shore of the 
lake, through the broad, level Puna lands, up 
the Valley of the Pucura, to the Lake of La 
Raya, where the basin of Titicaca ends, and 
whence the waters of the River Vilcanota start 
on their course to swell the Amazon. He ad- 
vanced down the valley of that river until he 
reached-the spot where Cuzco now stands, when 
the golden rod disappeared. Here he fixed his | 
seat, and here in time rose the city of the Sun, | 
the capital of the Inca empire—an empire 
larger than that of Adrian, grander than that 
of Charlemagne—which extended over more 
than 37 degrees of latitude, and from the east- 
ern base of the Andes, where 





“Huge Orellano rolls his affluent flood,” 


westward to where the great Pacific heaves its 
unavailing waves against the deeply planted feet 
of the Cordillera, 

Upon this island, the traditional birth-place 
of the Incas, are still the remains of a temple 
of the Sun, a convent of priests, a royal palace, | 





| laid, and reached by a flight of steps. 
| “er > : . 
| this is another platform, ascended in like man 


sage between them. 
| ing is much ruined, but relieved by re-entering 


and other vestiges of Inca civilization. Not 
far distant is the Island of Coati, which was 
sacred -to the Moon, the wife and sister of the 
Sun, on which stands the famous Palace of the 
Virgins of the Sun, built around two shrines 
dedicated to the Sun and the Moon respective- 
ly, and which is one of the best preserved as 
well as one of the most remarkable remains of 
aboriginal architecture on this continent. The 
Island of Soto was the Isle of Penitence to 
which the Incas of the ruling race were wont 
to resort for fasting and humiliation, and it has 
also many remains of ancient architecture. 
Two alcaldes of the island, residing in the 
little village of Challa, were waiting on the rocks 
to receive us, which they did with uncovered 
heads and the usual salutation. They told us 
that they had mules ready for us beyond the 
rocks, up and through which we clambered by 
a steep and narrow path, worn in the stone by 
the feet of myriads of pilgrims. This leads to 
a platform faced with rough stones carefully 
Above 


ner, on the further side of which are the re- 
mains of two rectangular buildings, each 35 
feet long by 27 feet broad, with a narrow pas- 
The front of each build- 


niches of true Inca type and characteristic of 
Inca architecture. Midway from the passage 
between the buildings, which is only 30 inches 
wide, doors open into each edifice, which is 
composed of but a single room. The further 
sides of these have niches corresponding with 
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PLAN OF ANOIENT BUILDINGS AT THE LANDING, ISLAND 
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those of the exterior. 
If there were any win- 
dows they were in the 
upper portions of the 
walls, now fallen. Both 
buildings are of blue 
limestone, roughly cut, 
and laid in a tough clay. 
They were probably 
stuccoed. 

The purpose of these 
structures, or rather 
structure, is pretty well 
indicated by the eariy 
writers, who tell us that 
the pilgrims to the sa- 
cred island, after going 
through certain fasts, 
penances, and purifica- 
tions in Copacabana, 
were permitted to visit 
the island, but on landing had to go, with many | 
ceremonies and confessions, through three gates 
or doors—the door of the Puma, the door of 
the bird Kenti, and the gate of Hope—when 
they might continue their journey to the sacred 
rock, 

After making a rapid plan of these remains 
and of some works apparently fortifications on 
the declivity above, we mounted our mules, and 
with an alcalde trotting along in front of us and 
another behind, we started for the holy kaka or 
rock of Manco, and the convent of the ancient 
priests, at the opposite end of the island. The 
path skirts the flanks of the abrupt hills form- 
ing the island, apparently on the line of an 
ancient road supported by terraces of large 
stones, at an elevation of between two and 
three hundred feet above the lake, the shores 
of which are precipitous. At the distance of 
half a mile from the landing’ we passed a fine 
ruin called ‘* The Palace of the Inca,” and fur- 
ther on passed also ‘*The Baths of the Inca,” 
in a beautiful protected amphitheatre, irrigated 
by springs, yellow with ripening barley, and 
full of shrubs and flowers. Here the path turns 
to the right over the cumbre or crest of the isl- 
and, 2000 feet high, and runs along dizzy emi- 
nences, from which, far down, may be dis- 
cerned little sheltered ensenadas or bays, almost 
land-locked, where there is a poor thatched hut 
or two, a ba/sa riding at her moorings or dragged 
up to dry on the shore, a few quenua trees, and 
whence comes up the sole music of the sierra, 
the bark, half yelp, half snarl of the ill-condi- 
tioned, base-tempered, but faithful dogs of the 
country. Sometimes our course was on one 
side of the crest, and sometimes on the other, 
so that we had alternating views of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian shores of the lake, and of the bays 
and promontories of the island. 


and, at its most repulsive and unpromising part, 
where there is neither inhabitant nor trace of 
culture, where the soil is rocky and bare and 
the cliffs ragged and broken, high up where the 
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eye ranges over the broad blue waters from 
one mountain barrier to the other, from the 
glittering crests of the Andes to those of the 
Cordillera, is the spot most celebrated and 
most sacred of Peru. Here is the rock on 
which it was believed no bird would light or 
animal venture, on which no human being 
dared to place his foot, whence the sun rose to 
dispel the primal vapors and illume the world, 
which was plated all over with gold and silver, 
and covered, except on occasions of the most 
solemn festivals, with a veil of cloth of richest 
color and material, which sheltered the favorite 
children of the Sun, and the pontiff, priest, and 
king who founded the Inca empire. 

Our guides stopped when it came in view, 
removed their hats and bowed low and rever- 
ently in its direction, muttering a few words of 
mystic import. But this rock to-day—alas, for 
the gods dethroned!—is nothing more than a 
frayed and weather-worn mass of red sandstone, 
part of a thick stratum that runs through the 
island, and which is here disrupted and stand- 
ing with its associated shale and limestone lay- 
ers, at an angle of 45° with the horizon. The 
part uncovered and protruding above the ground 
is about 225 feet long and 25 feet high. It 
presents a rough and broken and slightly pro- 
jecting face, but behind subsides in a slope co- 
inciding with the declivity of the eminence of 
which it is part. In the face are many shelves 
and pockets, all apparently natural. Except- 
ing that there are traces of walls around it of 
cut stone, and that the ground in front is arti- 
ficially leveled, there is nothing to distinguish 
it from many other projections of the sandstone 
strata on the island and the mainland. Calan- 
cha, one of the oldest chroniclers of this region, 
well observes that it has no special features to 


| arrest the eye or fix the attention. 
At almost the very northern end of the isl- | 


Its position, however, is remarkable: It is 
on the crest of a ridge connecting with a bold 
promontory—a high, rocky mass with precipitous 
sides and dark, cavernous recesses, which forms 
the northern extremity of the island. On every 
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THE SAORED ROOK OF MANOO OCAPAO, 


side are bare rocks, heaped confusedly, except in 
front of the sacred stone itself, where, as I have 
said, there isa level, artificial terrace 372 feet long 
and 125 feet broad, supported by a stone-wall. 
At each outer corner of this terrace are the 
remains of small, square structures, probably 
those referred to by the chroniclers as the 
shrines of the thunder and lightning. Accord- 
ing to tradition the earth of this terrace was 
brought from the distant rich and fertile valleys 
of the Amazonian rivers, so that it might nour- 
ish a verdure denied by the hard, ungrateful 
soil of the island. 

From the front of this terrace the island falls 
off to the lake by a steep but smooth declivity, 
and the eye rests on the small but lovely bay of 
Chucaripe, in which the clear and sparkling 
waters ripple gently to a sandy shore, that 
contrasts pleasingly with the rugged cliffs ris- 
ing on either hand. Black, rocky islets, frayed 
and shattered by earthquakes and storms, lift 
themselves up in the lake beyond; and away in 
the distance, sharply defined in the clear, rare- 
fied atmosphere, are the hills of Juli and Pomata 
—the great church of the latter town gleaming 
out like a point of silver against the umber-tint- 
ed back-ground. ‘Turning around and facing 
the sacred rock we find ourselves looking down 
on another similar bay or indentation, cliff- 
bound, and in which the waves, driven by the 
keen northeast wind, dash and chafe angrily 
against the rocky shore, in striking contrast 
with the soft and almost slumberous repose of 
the opposing bay. This is called the Bay of 
Kentipunca, in which the Inca landed when he 
came to visit the spot sacred to the Sun. Ona 
narrow natural platform half-way down to the 
water are the remains of several structures, 
which were the residences, it is supposed, of 
priests and attendants. They are of rough 


stones, and not architecturally remarkable. 
From them, leading up to the shrine, is a broad 
road, partly hewn in the rock. About mid 
way are what are called the ‘‘ footprints of the 
Inca,” revered among the Indians to this day, 
as indicating the place where Yupanqui stood 
when he made his pilgrimage to the island, 
and removed the imperial //autu from his fore 
head in token of submission and adoration of 
the divinity whose shrine rose before him 
The so-called footprints certainly have a roug! 
resemblance to the impression that might be 
produced by a sandaled foot; but they are 
rather large for those of even so mighty a per- 
sonage as the Inca Yupanqui—being upward ot 
three feet long and of corresponding width 
They are formed, in outline, by hard, ferrugi 
nous veins around which the rock has been won 
away, leaving them in relief. 

It was in adoratorios or chapels here that 
the chroniclers affirm was placed the triun 
statue of stone, three figures united in one, 
which uncritical writers have made to do such 
large service, as evidence of the existence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Peru. These 
figures had names, so state the monkish au- 
thorities, signifying Great or Lord Sun, the 
Son of the Sun, and the Brother Son. Calan 
cha thinks that the making the third person 
the brother of the first was a corruption of the 
mystery as taught by the apostles who came to 
America, and was suggested by the devil him- 
self, so as to delude the ignorant natives to their 
spiritual ruin. 

To the front and northward of the sacred 
rock, and distant about 200 paces, are the ruins 
of a large edifice which the chroniclers call the 
Despensa, or Store-house of the Sun, but which is 
now called La Chingana, or The Labyrinth. It 
justifies the latter name. It is situated on the 





slope descending to the little bay of Chucaripe, 
at a point where the ground falls off very abrupt- 
iy, so that its lower walls must have been twice 
or three times as high as those on its upper side. 
Its leading feature is a court, with terraces cut 
in the rock, and with a fountain in its centre. 
[he walls facing inward on the court are all 
niched, and on each side are masses of build- 
ings, which had evidently been two or three 
stories in height. Some of thte lower rooms or 
yaults, probably all of them, had been arched 
after the manner to be observed in the ‘* Palace 
of the Inca” at the opposite end of the island. 
The passages leading to the various rooms were 
narrow and intricate, the doorways low, and the 
rooms themselves small and dark, almost pre- 
cluding the notion that they were intended to 
be inhabited. From its proximity to the rock, 
and the identity of its leading features with 
those of other structures of Peru of known pur- 
pose, I am inclined to regard the Chingana as 
one of the Aclahuasas or Houses of the Virgins 
of the Sun, one of which existed on the island, 
and I found no other building that could have 
served as a retreat for the vestals. 

The sun had set, casting a fleeting crimson 
glow on the snows of Illampu, which was fol- 
lowed by a deadly, bluish pallor, and it was 
beginning to be dark before we got through 
with our investigation of the rock of Manco 
Capac. We had arranged to pass the night at 
the little hacienda of the Pi/a or Bath of the 
Incas, and retraced our path thither slowly and 
with difficulty. The hacienda consisted of three 
small buildings, occupying as many sides of a 
court. One of these was a kitchen and dormi- 
tory, another was a kind of granary or store- 
house, and in the third was an apartment re- 
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served for the proprietor of the hacienda, a res- 


ident of Puno, when he visited the island. The 
room was neatly whitewashed, the floor was 
matted, and there were two real chairs from 
Connecticut, and a table that might be touched 
without toppling over, and used without falling 
in pieces. The alcaldes who had us in charge 
attended faithfully to our wants, and served us 
Their 
authority over the people of the hacienda seemed 


in person with chupe, ocas, and eggs. 


absolute. 

The night was bitterly cold, and we had no 
covering except our saddle-cloths, having de 
clined the use of some sheep-skins, which the 
alcaldes would have taken from the poor peo- 
ple of the establishment. A sheep-skin, or the 
skin of the vicuna, spread on the mud floor of 
his hut is the only bed of the Indian from one 
year’s end to the other. It is always filthy, and 
frequently full of vermin. Before going to bed 
we went out into the frosty, starry night, and 
were surprised to see fires blazing on the top- 
most peak of the island, on the crest of Coati, 
and on the headland of Copacabana. Others, 
many of them hardly discernible in the dis- 
tance, were also burning on the peninsula of 
Tiquina, and on the bluff Bolivian shores of the 
lake, their red light shimmering like golden 
lances over the water. Our first impression 
was that some mysterious signaling was going 
on, connected perhaps with our visit. We as- 
certained, however, that this was the Eve of St. 
John, which is celebrated in this way through- 
out the Sierra. On that night fires blaze on 
the hill-tops in all the inhabited districts of 
Peru and Bolivia, from the desert of Atacama 
to the equator. 

We were up early, and for the first time 
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ate our chupe with satis- 
faction, for it was hot. 
We found the houses of 
the hacienda seated in 
the saddle of a ridge 
projecting into the lake, 
and terminating in a 
natural mound or emi- 
nence, rounded with 
great regularity by art, 
and terraced up to its 
top by concentric walls 
of stone. Traces of a 
building, like a belve- 
dere or summer-house, 
were conspicuous at its 
summit, from which a 
fine view of the lake, its 
islands, and the distant 
Nevadas is command- 
ed. At the foot of this 
eminence, on both sides, 
are little bays with 
sandy beaches, that on 
the right pushing in- 
land toward the ter- 
raced Garden of the 
Inca. Here is the most 
sheltered nook of the 
island, and the terraces 
are covered with bar- 
ley in the ear, just 
changing from green to 
golden, and as we zig- 
zag down we come to 
patches of pease and 
little squares of maize, 
with stalks scarcely 
three feet high and ears 
not longer than one’s 
finger, but closely coy- 
ered with compact, vit- 
reous grains. We go 
down, down, until we 
get where we hear the 
pleasant plash and gur- 
gle of waters; there isan 
oppressive odor of fad- 
ing flowers, and in a few 
minutes we stand before 
the Pila of the Incas. We are midway down 
the sloping valley, amidst terraces geometrical- 


ly laid out and supported by walls of cut stone, | 


niched according to Inca taste, and here form- 
ing three sides of a quadrangle, in which there 
is a pool, forty feet long, ten wide, and five 
deep, paved with worked stones. Into this 
pour four chorros or jets of water, each of the 
size Of a man’s arm, from openings cut in the 
stones behind. Over the walls around it droop 
the tendrils of vines and the stems of plants that 
are slowly yielding to the frost, and what with 
odors and the tinkle and patter of the water, 
one might imagine himself in the court of the 
Alhambra, where the fountains murmur of the 
Moors, just as.the pila of the Inca tells its inar- 
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| ticulate tale of a race departed, and to whose 
taste and poetry it bears melodious witness. 


The water comes through subterranean pas- 
sages from sources now unknown, and never 
diminishes in volume. It flows to-day as freely 
as when the Incas resorted here and cut the 
steep hill-sides into terraces, bringing the earth 
| to fill them, so runs the legend, all the way from 
| the Valley of Yucay, or Vale of Imperial De- 
| lights, four hundred miles distant. However 
| that may be, this is the garden par excellence of 
the Collao, testifying equally to the taste, enter- 
prise, and skill of those who created it in spite 
of the most rigorous of climes and most un- 
| grateful of soils, 
| Half-way from the Garden of the Incas to 
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ISLAND OF TITICACA 


the embarcadero, standing on a natural shelf or | each other in a manner that can only be made 


terrace overlooking the lake, but much smoothed | intelligible by reference to the plan, 


There are 


by art, is El Palacio del Inca, the Palace (so- | altogether four sets of rooms, es groups of two 


called) of the Inca, to which I have already 
made a brief reference. 


On either side are terraces, some of them niched | 
and supporting small dependent structures, while | overlapping stones, laid with great regularity. 


the steep hill behind, which bends around it like 


a half-moon, is also terraced i in graceful curves, | plain, others large and elaborate. 


each defined not alone by its stone facing, but | 
by a vigorous growth of the shrub that yields the 
Flor del Inca, which blossoms here all the year 
round, 

The building called the Palace is rectangular, 
51 by 44 feet, and two stories high. 

The front on the lake is ornamented or re- 
lieved on the lower story by four high niches, 
the two central ones being doorways. 


| 





On each | 


each, and two of four each. These rooms are 


Its site is beautiful. | about 13 feet high, their walls inclining slightly 


inward, while their ceiling is formed by flat, 


Every room has its niches, some small and 
The inner 
as well as the exterior walls were stuccoed with 
a fine, tenacious clay, possibly mixed with some 
adhesive substance, and painted. Some patches 
of this stucco still remain, and indicate that the 
building was originally yellow, while the inner 
parts and mouldings of the doorways and niches 
were of different shades of red. 

The second story does not at all correspond 
in plan with the first. Its entrance is at the 


side are three niches, the central one forming | rear, on a level with a terrace extending back 


a doorway. 


It is divided into twelve small | to the hifl, and spreading out in a noble walk 


rooms, of varying sizes, and connected with | faced with a niched wall, and supporting some 
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minor buildings or ‘*‘summer- houses,” now 
greatly ruined. It appears to have had no di- 
rect connection with the ground story by stairs 
or otherwise. The rooms, which are also more 
or less ornamented with niches, are separated 
by walls much less massive than those below, 
and do not seem to have been arched as those 
are, but to have been roofed with thatch, as 
were most of the structures of the Incas. The 
central part of the front of the second story 
was not inclosed, although probably roofed, but 











formed an esplanade 22 feet long and 10 broad, 
flanked by rooms opening on it. Two niches, 
raised just enough to afford easy seats, appeal 
in the wall at the back of the esplanade, whenc« 
may be commanded one of the finest and most 
extensive views in the world. The waves of 
the lake break at your very feet. To the right 
is the high and diversified Peninsula of Co- 
pacabana; in the centre of the view, the Isl- 
and of Coati, consecrated to the Moon, as 
was Titicaca to the Sun; and to the right the 
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gleaming Illampu, its white man- 
tle reflected in the waters that 
spread out like a sea in front. 
The design of this esplanade is 
too obvious to admit of doubt, 
and indicates that the builders 
were not deficient in taste or in- 
sensible to the grand and beauti- 
fulin nature. Tradition assigns 
the construction of this palace to 
the Inca Tupae Yupanqui, who 
also built the Temple of the Moon 
and the convent of the virgins 
delicated to her service in the 
[sland of Coati. He built it, so 
runs the legend, that during his 
visits he might always have before 
him the seat and shrine of the 
Inti-coya, the sister and wife of 
his parent the Sun. The rooms 
on each side of the esplanade have 
each two windows, opening on 
the same view that I have de- 
scribed as to be had from the 
esplanade itself. 

There are features, architect- 
ural and otherwise, connected 
with the Palace of the Inca 


which are of real interest, but which could only | 
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PLAN OF SEOOND STORY OF PALAOE. 


shall not be so any longer, and I” Here he 


be rendered intelligible by minute plans and | caught sight of a dog prowling around a corner 


drawings, such as it is impossible for me to pro- 
duce here. The manner in which light, or 
some light, was let into the lower cells or cham- 
bers, how communication was artfully estab- 
lished so that an order or command might be 
given from every point to every other point, how 
the terraces were sub-drained, and the water pre- 
vented from accumulating behind their stone 
facings, and how many other very necessary ob- 
jects were accomplished—all this I must omit, 


in which he will discover that the Incas and 
their subjects had solved very many difficult 
architectural and other problems, and attained 
very many important ends in the most rational, 
simple, and business-like manner. 

Finding that a proper investigation of the 
remaining monuments of Titicaca and the other 
islands would require many days, and that it 
was tedious and difficult to get from one island to 
another in the clumsy balsas of the natives, I 
determined to push forward to Puno, the cap- 
ital of the department, and make that the basis 
of my future operations in the Titicaca basin. 
Our return to the main land was in a more pre- 
tentious and comfortable éa/sa than that in 
which we had first ventured. 

Our ride back to Copacabana was a rapid 
one, and we found our commandante parading 
the streets of the town in high choler, shooting 
indiscriminately all dogs that he could bring 
his double-barreled gun to bear upon. ‘ The 
miserables,” as he characterized the people un- 
der hiseare, “ haven't half enough to eat them- 
selves, and yet they will fill the town with these 
sneaking, snarling, starving, thieving curs. It 





| abstracted and moody. 
and refer the inquirer to the opus that is to be, | 





of the street, and started in pursuit. <A shot 
and a yelp told us what had happened. The 
commandante soon returned, apologized for 
leaving us so suddenly, and conducted us to his 
house, saying that he knew we must be hun- 
gry. 

Our supper was scant, and the commandante, 
who was an able eater, rather checked his ap- 
petite, we thought, besides appearing a little 
The truth soon came 
out. Anticipating our arrival he had procured 
a kid in Yungnyo, and on it we were to have 
dined, but the famished dogs had somehow got 
at it, and when the time came for the cook to 
step in, lo! not even a lone was left. ‘Mi 
un huesito, caballeros !” said the commandante, 
with palpable moisture in the corners of his 
eyes. How many innocent dogs suffered for 
the sins of their fellows I know not, but they 
were counted by the score, and next morning 
not a living specimen of the genus canis was to 
be seen in the place. Those that survived had 
been carefully secreted by their owners, 

I shall not attempt here to recount the de- 
tails and incidents of our journey from Copaca- 
bana to Puno. Our path was that of the tra- 
ditionary Manco Capac, along the western shore 
of the great lake. ‘The disrupted carboniferous 
strata rise in a thousand contorted and fantastic 
forms around us, and we gee occasionally stretch- 
ing away over, or rather through the hills, long 
trap dykes which look like Titanic fortifications. 
We constantly encounter new and varying views, 
in which the lake, and its bold, brown islands, 
and the distant snowy Andes, are the ever-re- 
curring features. Sometimes our path lies along 
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the sandy beach of the lake, on which the waves, 


driven by the fierce, cold, northeast wind, break | 


with oceanic foree. At intervals we reach long, 
straight, narrow causeways built through the 
shallows and marshes left by the subsidence of 
some ancient bay penetrating deep into the 
land, which were built by the Incas and have 


been suffered to fall into ruin by the Spaniards. | 


Some of these are now so ruined as to be un- 
transitable, and we find ourselves compelled to 
take tedious circuits along the bases of the hills 
to reach a spot on the other side of the morass 
not a thousand yards distant in a direct line. 
Scampering along the broken walls of inclosures, 
or peeping furtively out of crevices, we notice 
hundreds of cues or guinea-pigs, indigenous to the 
country. Marshaled in low meadows are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of aquatic birds, ap- 
parently in solemn conclave, which rise, if we ap- 
proach too near them, with a mighty rush of 
wings, end a noise like that of a hail-storm in 
a forest. At intervals of every four or five 
leagues we come to considerable towns, the size 


of which would surprise us if we did not know | 


that in them nearly all the inhabitants of the 
country are gathered. Those whose occupation 


lies in the fields go ont to their work in the morn- | 
ing and return at night; but during this bitter | 
weather most of them wrap themselves in their | 


ponchos of llama wool, and gather gloomily in 
their dark, filthy, unventilated cabins at night, or 
silently bask’ themselves by day on the sunny 
sides of their wretched habitations. Nothing 
more oppresses us than the stupor and gloom 


of the towns, which ap- 
pear as if under the pall 
of a pestilence; and no 
thing repels us more than 
the sullen, almost morose 
aspect and manners of the 
inhabitants. A smile js 
seldom seen, a laugh is 
never heard. The im- 
passive children never 
cry. It is only on the 
occasions of pagan festi 
vals tolerated by the 
Church or incorporated 
with its own, and when 
warmed with chicha 
maddened with cazaso, 
that the apathetic Ay- 
mara appears animated ; 
it, however, is a savage, 
tigerish animation, wl.ich 
causes a shudder, but 
creates no sympathy. 

In these towns are great 
churches whose massive- 
ness bids defiance alike to 
time and neglect. That 
of Pomata is of stone, in- 
side and out; the very 
altar is cut in stone, and 
its roofs and walls and the 
niches of the saints are 
| covered all over with a lace-work of sculpture, 
as intricate in design as delicate in execution. 
The work must have been done by the Indians, 
before they lost the skill in stone-cutting which 
they possessed at the time of the conquest, and 
to which every bo/son and valley of the Sierra 
bears enduring witness, 

We hear as we proceed of fortresses and 
| other works, ‘‘ muy desforme,” of “El Rey 
Inca,” but they are always far off, and we 
know by experience how little dependence we 
can put on the representations of the ignorant, 
who so often confound the natural with the arti- 
ficial, and the trifling with the important. It 
is only on our third day of journeying that we 
find any remains of antiquity worthy of notice. 

Between Juli and Illave we come upon a 
mass of sandstone rock, by the road-side, a 
hundred feet long or more, and from fifteen to 
twenty high. It is naturally rounded, but a 
stairway has been cut to its top, which is ley- 
eled artificially. Here is a seat carved in the 
rock, resembling a large arm-chair in shape and 
size; while lower down, in front and around, 
are other similar but elaborate seats, reached 
by other flights of steps, also cut in the rock. 
This, says tradition, was the ‘ resting-place of 
the Inca” in his journeyings or pilgrimages, 
where the people came to do him homage, 
| bringing chicha for his delectation and that of 
| his attendants. 

Approaching the town of Acora, three days’ 
journey from Copacabana, we come upon a 


or 


rNcA.” 





broad plain, high and arenaceous, covered with 
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ichu grass, across which the road stretches in a 
long line. The plain is covered with many rude 
monuments, small circles and squares of un- 
wrought upright stones planted in the ground, 
sustaining others which over- 
lap and form chambers, with openings generally 
toward the north. They are almost identical 
1 appearance and character with the cromlechs 
of Europe, and might be transferred to Brittany 
x Wales, and pass for structures contempora- 
neous with the thousand rude monuments of 
intiquity found in those regions, Subsequent 


and sometimes 


investigation convinced me that they were se- 
pulchral in origin, and that they were rude and 
early forms of what subsequently became elab- 
orate and symmetrical chu/pas, or burial towers. 
In fact, at the base of the hills bounding the 
plain of Acora on the west are a number of 
these chulpas. Some are square, others round, 
but all of one plan and style. Their inner mass 
is of rough stones laid in clay, but they are 
faced with hewn limestone blocks. A descrip- 
tion of one, with the aid of a view and section, 
will sufficiently illustrate the character of all. 
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It is seventeen feet square and twenty-four 
feet high, and rises from a platform of cut 
stones twenty-two feet on each side, and raised 
a foot above the ground. Three feet below its 
top is a projection or cornice, two feet deep, 
projecting about a foot on 
every side, forming a se- 
vere but effective orna- 
ment or finish to the strue- 
ture. There is a square 
opening, eighteen inches 
high and broad, in the 
eastern face, on a level 
withthe platform. Crawl- 
ing into this with difficulty, 
for it was obstructed with 
rubbish, I found myself in a vault, or chamber, 
eleven feet square and thirteen feet high, the 
sides of which rise vertically to the height of 
eight feet, where the stones begin to overlap, 
forming a kind of pointed arch. At the height 
of three feet from the floor of the vault, in the 
centre of each of its four faces, is a niche three 
feet and a half high and eighteen inches deep, 
with sides inclining toward each other at the 
top. The entrance is immediately under one 
of these niches. I found nothing in this dark 
vault except some human bones and fragments 
of pottery, and the gnawed bones of animals 
dragged here probably by dogs, for whom this 
had evidently been a favorite retreat. 














PLAN OF SQUARE 
OUULPA, 


SECTION OF SQUARE OHULPA. 


Chulpa is the Aymara word for tomb; and 
near that just described is another, twenty- 
six feet high, and with a similar niched vault, 
but round instead of square. Exteriorly it has 








a corresponding projection 9; 
cornice, and its top is dome. 
shaped. Its peculiar feature jg 
that, in common with all the 
round chulpas, it swells outward 
or increases in diameter from its 
base to where the dome begins 
to spring, where it is sixtee; 
inches more in diameter than at 
its foundation. 
These chulpas are common jj 
the Titicaca region, usually stand 
ing in groups of from twenty to a 
hundred, and almost invariably 
occupying some rocky ridge o 
spur of the hills and mountains, 
or some rugged eminence in th 
plain. Occasionally they ocew 
singly, or in pairs. There is hardly a view t 
be had in the habitable districts around t} 
head of the lake in which one or more groups 
do not appear, constituting a singular and in- 


| teresting feature in the landscape. 
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PLAN OF ROUND CHULPA. 


Almost every traveler in the Sierra is taken 
for an itinerant vendor of joyas or cheap jew 
elry, and our instruments and _ iron - clasped 
photographic boxes seemed to convey the no 
tion that we too were vendors of paste and 
pinchbeck on a magnificent scale. Two leagues 
before reaching Puno, and just as struck 
the bay on which it stands, we observed a man 


we 


, Splendidly-mounted riding rapidly toward us 


through the heavy sand. He drew up as we 


_ 


™~ 





SECTION OF ROUND OHULPA. 


approached, removed his hat, and saluted us in 


grand style. We responded with equal pomp, 
and were speculating mentally whether he was 
a messenger of the Prefect of the Department 





IMMORTAL. 
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or the Prefect himself, who had come to tender 
us the freedom and the hospitalities of the city 
of Puno. But he turned out to be the resident 
vendor of trinkets, who, hearing of our approach, 
had made up his mind that we were peddlers, 
and had come out to make us an offer for our 
entire stock, rather than have us open a shop 
and undersell him in the town. He was slow 
to be convinced that we were mere travelers 
studying the country, but when satisfied on the 
point gave us a contemptuous glance, and with- 
out even an adios, spurred his horse into a gal- 
lop and left us to contemplate the fintter of his 
receding poncho as well as we could through the 
dust that he raised, I do not think scientific 
travelers are likely to inspire profound respect 
or secure a very high appreciation among the 
mixed people of the Sierra, He must content 
himself to be taken for a Viracocha by the shep- 
herd Indians. 


Turning sharp around a high, precipitous | 


headland, on the shelves and among the crev- 


ices of which Indian fishermen had established 
| their huts, looking like swallows’ nests, we came 
|} in sight of Puno, standing on the shores of its 
bay, half grown up with tofora and water-plants, 
at the foot of the silver-veined hill, or rather 
| mountain, of Cancharani. To the famous mines 
of the Manto, and others, which have honey- 
combed the mountain, the town owes its origin. 
| It is a large place, of between six and seven 
| thousand inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom are 
|pure Indians—the Aymaras occupying the 
southern, the Quichuas the northern portion, 

We had letters to Mr. T——, an American 
gentleman from Philadelphia, married in the 
country, and the leading merchant of the place, 
and rode at once to his house, formerly that of 
General San Roman, who had been chosen Pres- 
ident of Peru, but had just died in Lima. Here 
we met a hospitality such as might be expected 
from an ardent American who had not seen the 
face of a countryman for years, and here we 
rested a time from our journeyings. 


| 


> IMMORTAL. 


Aways to live, always to grow, 
Brings finite close to infinite ; 
What we shall be God may know: 
We can not guess such height. 


But seeing how at such advance 
Beneath us lies the former state, 

When that now counted ignorance 
Was wisdom’s ultimate— 


Infer at length a world outgrown, 

With all known forms of life and thought, 
And that discovered now unknown, 

Or that which now is not. 


Oh, men, who hold this life to-day 
Look up! Ye are creation’s heirs, 

Albeit ye scarce have learned to say 
‘*Our Father,” eyen in prayers, 


Learn to revere the glorious type 
So dimly modeled in this clay ; 

Behold the tree and fruit full ripe 
Live in the germ to-day. 


So sees the Wisdom looking far, 
To shape our widening destiny: 

He keeps us not for what we are, 
But what we yet may be. 


Our after-selves: Such wondrous things 
As those at thought of whom we bow; 

They trembled late near angel wings, 
Who may be angels now. 


A soul that widens every day, 

Claiming its kindred with far spheres, 
And so anticipates its way 

Along the path of years. 


What end for such? The swift thought reels 
In awful vastness venturing ; 
With vision of the burning wheels, 
And each a living thing. 
Vor. XXXVII.—No. 217.—C 


But what then? Do the Angelhood 
Keep constant level round the throne, 
Content with knowing only good, 
To leave so much unknown ? 


Does not the blue sky every where 
Open up, up, like that we see; 

And larger vision but declare 
Unseen immensity ? 


Then what can its fulfillment miss ?— 
Realities beyond our dreams 

Lie all about us. That which is 
Is more than that whic h seems. 


Fear not to hope too much. Beyond 
Our Possible God's sureties stand; 

Our utmost would the bounties bound 
Of an Almighty hand. 


Even now those richer years supply 
The glory that the Present wants, 
The Future nothing shall deny 
Of all for which she pants. 


Ours are the things unseen, unheard, 
The seerets of eternity ; 

We hold in one unfathomed word 
Our Immortality. 


We have been using angels’ speech 
Unthinking, knew not what we said ; 
The thought no mortal words can reach, 

Is uninterpreted. 


A little of its meaning guessed, 

The shadowy greatness haunts us stil] 
Only with visions of unrest 

Our littleness to fill. 


The less is swiftest in the race, 
The rivers run and can not cease, 
Only the ocean keeps its place 
And takes without increase. 
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SHOOTING-STARS, DETONATING METEORS, AND AEROLITES. 


By ELIAS LOOMIS, Proressor ty Yate Cou.ece. 


VERY one has occasionally seen upon a 


clear evening a small bright object, in ap- | 


pearance very much like a fixed star, move 


rapidly across the sky and suddenly disappear, | 


as if a star were shot away from its place in the 
firmament to a distant region of the heavens. 
This phenomenon is commonly known by the 
name of ‘ Shooting-star,” or ‘‘ Falling Star.” 
Occasionally the path of a shooting-star is 
marked by a luminous stream whigh continues 
for an appreciable time after the star has van- 
ished, Shooting-stars may occasionally be seen 
on every clear night, and at times follow each 
other so rapidly that it is quite impossible to 
count them, 

Ordinary shooting-stars are not accompanied 
by any audible sound, although they are some- 
times seen to break into pieces. Occasionally 
meteors of extraordinary brilliancy, like globes 
of fire, presenting an apparent diameter of con- 
siderable magnitude, are succeeded by a loud 
detonation or explosion, followed by a noise 
like that of musketry or the discharge of can- 
non. ‘These have been called ‘* Detonating 
Meteors” or ** Bolides.” 

No solid body has been known to reach the 
earth’s surface which could be traced to an or- 
dinary shooting-star ; but occasionally solid sub- 
stances descend to the earth from beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere. ‘These bodies are called 
** Aerolites.” These three of 
are known by the general term of ‘* Meteors.” 
It is convenient to speak of these classes sep- 
arately, although it is not supposed that they 
differ from each otheg essentially either in their 
character or their origin. 


classes bodies 


Shooting-stars are not. seen with equal fre 
quency at all hours of the night. They gen- 
erally increase in numbers from the evening 
twilight throughout the night until the morning 
twilight ; and when the light of day does not 


interfere, they are generally most numerous 


abont six o'clock in the morning. From a 
comparison of a vast number of observations it 
has been ascertained that the average number 
of shooting-stars which may be seen by a single 
observer upon a clear night, in the absence of 
the moon, about the middle of the evening,:is 
four per hour; about midnight it is six per 
hour; about two o'clock in the morning it is 
eight per hour; and about four o'clock it is ten 
per hour. 

In order, however, that an individual may 
see so large a number he must observe, not 
from an open window, much less through a 
pane of glass, but he must stand in the open 


air where the view of the sky is entirely unob- | 
structed, and he must devote his exclusiwe at- 


tention to a constant watch of the heavens. 
Upon a cool night such exposure is far from 


agreeable, and few persons are willing long to | 


persevere in it. 


1 


| Professor Newton of Yale College has mad 
extensive investigations to determine the rela 
tive number of shooting-stars which may be 
seen in a given period by different numbers o; 
observers. For this purpose twelve observer 
| were stationed upon the top of a tower from 
which there was an unobstructed view of th 
heavens, and they were intended to be so ar 
ranged as to divide the sky equally amon; 
them. Whenever a meteor was seen, eac 
person perceiving it called out his own name, 
and a secretary entered the names of the ob- 
servers upon a record. These observations 
were continued for several hours. Frem a 
comparison of these records it has been con 
cluded that four persons, looking toward diftfer- 
ent portions of the heavens so as to divide the 
sky symmetrically among them, will see thre 


times as many meteors as the average numbe 
seen by them individually; eight persons will 
see four times as many as one; and fifteen ob 
servers will see five times as many as one. 
The entire number of meteors which might b 
seen by a sufficient number of observers is about 
six times as many as would be seen by a single 
observer. The reason that four persons will 
not sce four times as many meteors as one pel 
son is that two of them will frequently see th 
same meteor, 

Combining these results with those previous 
ly stated we conclude that the average numbe 
of meteors that traverse the atmosphere, and 
that are large enough to be visible to the nake 
eye, if the sun, moon, and clouds would permit, 
is forty-two in an hour, or one thousand daily. 

Shooting-stars are not seen with equal fre 
quency at all seasons of the year. From Jul 
to December they are more abundant than dur 
ing the other six months of the year; and the) 
are ordinarily most abundant in the month ot 
August. 

If two observers, at a suitable distance from 
each other, note the apparent altitude and azi- 
muth of a shooting-star at the commencemen 
of its flight, and do the same also for its term 
ination, they have the data for computing th 
absolute height of beginning and end above th 
surface of the earth. The earliest observations 
of this kind were made in 1798 by Benzenberg 
and Brandes in Germany, and since that time 
similar observations have been made in many 
parts of Europe, as well as in the United States. 
Such observations were made at New Haven, 
Hartford, Williamstown, Wolcottville, Albany, 
ete., on the night of August 10-11, 1863; at 
Washington and Philadelphia on the night of 
November 13-14, 1863; and again on the 
18—14th of November, 1867, such observations 
| were made at Washington, Richmond, New 
| Haven, and several other places. It has been 
ascertained that when the base line employed 


| is only three or four miles in length a shooting- 
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Figure 1.—Merteor with a Fiery 


star is seen in nearly the same direction at both | 
stations, showing that its altitude is much great- | 
er than the length of that base. When the 
base line is 30 or 40 miles, the average differ- 
ence of the directions of the star at the two sta- | 
tions is about fifteen degrees. ‘The base line 
should not be less than 40 or 50 miles in length, 
and one of 75 or 100 miles would not be too 
great. Observers at 150 
miles from each other see for the most part 
different shooting-stars, 

The heights of over 500 meteor paths have | 
been computed, and we thus learn that shoot 
ing-stars begin to be visible at elevations of 
from 40 to 120 miles, and perhaps sometimes 
150 miles, or an average height of 74 English 
statute miles. They disappear at elevations of 
from 30 to 80 miles, and perhaps sometimes 
100 miles or more, giving an average height at 
disappearance of 52 English statute miles. 

The length of the visible path of shooting 

stars varies from 10 to 100 miles, though in a| 
few cases they have ° 
found to be 
even 300 and 400 
miles long—the aver- 
age length being 2 
miles. The time-of 
describing the visible 
path varies from less 
than one second to five 
seconds, and in some 
rare cases amounts to 
ten seconds ; but their 
average duration is 
less than one second. 
The average dura- 
tion of meteors whose 
brightness exceeds 
that of stars of the 
first magnitude is es- 
timated at one and a 
half seconds, 

Their velocity rel- 
ative to the earth’s 


distances of over 


been 


1000 up to 5000 or 6000 feet. 


surface varies from 10 
to 45 miles per second, 
and the average ve- 
locity of the brighter 
class of shooting-stars 
amounts to about 30 
miles per second. 
Shooting - stars are 
move in all 
directions through the 
heavens. 


seen to 


Their ap 
parent paths are, how- 
ever, generally inclin 
ed downward, though 
sometimes they move 
and 
midnight they come 
in the greatest num- 
bers from that quarter 


upward ; after 


of the heavens toward 
which the earth is 
moving in its annual course around the sun. 
The magnitude of shooting-stars is very vari- 
able. 


Tra, 


Some of them have been computed to 
have a diameter of 100 or 200 feet, and others 
We must, how- 
ever, regard this as the diameter of the blaze 
of light which surrounds the meteor, while the 
meteor itself before it takes fire may have a di 
ameter of only a few feet, or perhaps only a 


fraction of an inch. The apparent size of me- 


| teors is greatly magnified by irradiation. 


Professor Harkness has undertaken an elab- 
orate investigation to estimate the quantity of 
matter in shooting-stars by means of the light 
evolved during their passage through the at- 
mosphere, and he concludes that the mass of 
ordinary shooting-stars does not differ greatly 
from one grain; that is, four hundred and eighty 
of them would weigh only one ounce at the surface 


| of the earth. 


Occasionally shooting-stars appear in great 
splendor, flashing with a brightness nearly equal 


Figure 2.—Merror wuiou Burst witn an Exposion, 


geet 








26 
to that of the full moon, and leaving behind 
them a train of dazzling light, which lasts for 
several seconds, and even for whole minutes, 
Their color is usually white, with a reddish 
tinge; but occasionally they exhibit a green 
light, and sometimes a mixture of green and 
blue or purple. Even quite faint shooting- 
stars sometimes leave trains. Fig. 1 represents 
a remarkable meteor seen in June, 1866. 

The path of shooting-stars is frequently 
curved; sometimes the path consists of two 
portions inclined to each other at a considera- 
ble angle; and at last the meteor sometimes 
bursts like a rocket into numerous fragments. 
In such cases the place of explosion is usually 
indicated by a smoky cloud, which sometimes 
continues visible for ten minutes. Fig. 2 rep- 
resents a meteor seen in 1850, which was fol- 
lowed by a long train of light, and which ex- 
ploded emitting a large number of scintillating 
radiations. 

Observers frequently imagine that they hear } 
a whizzing noise accompanying the passage of 
a brilliant meteor. It may be easily proved 
that such impressions are an illusion, When 
we compute the path of the meteor from which" 
the sound was supposed to proceed, we always 
find that it was quite distant from the observer, 
frequently 40 or 50 miles, and sometimes 100 
miles. Now sound is known to move with a 
velocity of 1120 feet per second, or 50 miles in 
about four minutes. If, then, any noise was 
caused by the motion of the meteor, the sound 
could not possibly be heard until a considerable 
time after the meteor disappeared, viz., two, five, 
or even ten minutes, according to its distance. 

The light of shooting-stars is probably due to 
the high temperature resulting from the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere to the rapid motion of 
the meteor. Since at the ordinary elevation 
of shooting-stars the air is exceedingly rare, 
some have supposed that the resistance would 
not develop sufficient heat to give meteors their 
brilliant appearance. The researches of mod- 
ern philosophers have enabled us to compute 
the quantity of heat that may be developed by 
the stoppage of a meteor in the atmosphere. A 
portion of the living force of the body is ex- 
pended in setting the air in motion, and a por- 
tion in heating the meteor and the air. This 
living force, and the consequent heat that may 
be developed, is proportioned to the mass of the 
body and to the square of its velocity. The 
arresting the motion of an iron meteor whose 
velocity is thirty miles per second would, if 
the whole living force were changed into heat, 
be sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
meteoric body more than four million degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. If even the larger part of 
this force was expended in giving motion to the 
air, there would remain enough to furnish a 
brilliant light and to melt the exterior portion 
of the meteor, or entirely to disintegrate it. 
Aerolites, such as wiil be hereafter described, | 
always present a peculiar appearance upon the 
exterior, as if the outer crust had suffered par- 
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tial fusion, and many of them when first dis- 
covered have still been quite hot. 

The mean distance of shooting-stars from the 
observer is found to be about 105 miles, and 
the average height above the earth of the mid 
dle points of their paths is 63 miles. Hence 
the mean horizontal distance of the paths may 
be regarded as about 90 miles. It is estimated 
that the number of shooting-stars actually falling 
within a circle of 90 miles radius is somewhat 
greater than the number seen at one place. The 
area of this circle is contained nearly 8000 times 
in the entire surface of the globe; whence we 
conclude that the number of shooting-stars over 
the whole earth is more than eight thousand 
times the number visible at one place. 

The average daily number of shooting-stars 
visible to the naked eye at one place has al- 
ready been stated at 1000. Hence the average 
that traverse the 
phere daily, and that are large enough to be 
visible to the naked eye, if the sun, moon, and 


number of meteors atmos- 


clouds would permit, must be more than a 
thousand times eight thousand, or more than 
eight millions. 

The observations of two European astrono- 
mers indicate that the number of meteors vis- 
ible with a telescope of four inches aperture is 
about forty times the number visible to the na- 
ked eye. A further increase of optical power 
would doubtless reveal a still larger number of 
these small bodies. Hence we must conclud 
that the source from which these metcors come 
is of immense extent, otherwise it would long 
since have been exhausted. 

The quantity of matter in these bodies is, 
however, so small, and their distance from eact 
other so great, that they exert no appreciable 
influence upon the motion of the planets. It 
is computed that the average distance from 
each other of shooting-stars, such as under fa- 
vorable circumstances would be visible to th 
naked eye, is about three hundred miles. 

Having determined the velocity and direction 
of a meteor’s path with reference to the earth, 
and knowing also the direction and velocity of 
the earth’s motion about the sun, we can com- 
pute the direction and velocity of the meteor’s 
motion with reference to the sun. This com 
putation has been made for several different 
meteors, and has shown that these bodies, be- 
fore they approached the earth, were revolving 
about the sun in ellipses of considerable eccen 
tricity. In some instances the velocity has been 
found to be so great as to indicate that the path 
differed little from a parabola. 

It is thus demonstrated that ordinary shoot 
ing-stars are small meteoric bodies, moving 
through space in paths similar to the comets: 
and it is probable that they do not differ ma 
terially from the comets except in their dimen 
sions, and perhaps also in their density. 


THE PERIODIC METEORS OF NOVEMBER. 


It has already been stated that the averag: 
number of shooting-stars for the different months 
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of the year is quite unequal, and occasionally | 
the display of meteors is very extraordinary. 
During the last two centuries the most remark- 
able exhibitions of this kind have occurred in 
November. On the morning of November 13, 
1833, throughout most of North America, shoot- 
ing-stars appeared in such numbers that it was 
found impossible to count them. The shower 
commenced about 10 o'clock on the evening of 
November 12, and became remarkable at 11 
o'clock. After midnight the meteors rapidly 
increased in number and brilliancy, and became 
most numerous at 4 or half past 4 a.m. of New 
York time. The display continued with little 
diminution until the dawn of day, and did not 
entirely cease until near sunrise at a quarter 
before 7. An observer at Boston counted 650 
meteors during the fifteen minutes before 6 
o'clock, being at the rate of 43 per minute. 
During the first fifteen minutes after 6 he count- 
ed 98, being at the rate of 64 per minute. Most 
of these meteors moved in paths which if traced 
backward would meet in a single point or small 
area situated in the constellation Leo, near the 
middle of the Sickle. 

On the 13th of November in 1832 shooting- 
stars were seen in unusual numbers throughout 
Europe, and at several places in Arabia and Per- 
sia. The display continued from about 4 a.m. 
to 7 a.M., Greenwich time, and one observer | 
counted 48 in five minutes, being at the rate 
of 9} per minute. 

A somewhat unusual number of shooting- 
stars was observed on the corresponding morn- 

‘ing of the years 1834, 1835, and 1836. 

On the morning of November 12, 1799, an 
extraordinary display of shooting-stars was wit- 
nessed in South America by Humboldt, and it 
was also seen throughout a considerable part of 
North America. The display commenced as | 

early as 1 or 2 o'clock, and attained its maxim- | 
um about 4 o'clock, after which hour meteors 
became less frequent; but some were seen a 


| 
: : } 
quarter of an hour after sunrise. | 


10.PM. 


934, 1002, 1101, 1 


|to 120 per minute; at 
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The examination of old historical records has 
led to the discovery of at least ten other similar 
appearances at about the same season of the 
year. ‘These occurred in the years 902, 931, 

202, 1366, 1533, 1602, and 
1698, 

These remarkable displays, having occurred 
at intervals of 33 or 34 years, or some multiple 
of that period, led to a general expectation of 
a brilliant shower in 1866, At New Haven, on 
the morning of November 14, from midnight to 
4 a.m., 759 meteors were counted, being at the 
rate of about 3 per minute for a large party of 
observers, or less than one per minute for a sin- 
gle observer. 

A far more brilliant display was witnessed in 
Europe. On the morning of November 14, at 
Greenwich, from midnight to 1 o'clock, there 
were seen 2032 meteors; from 1 to 2 o'clock, 
4860 meteors; and from 2 to 3 o'clock, 832 me- 
teors. The curve line, Fig. 3, shows the num- 
ber of meteors seen each minute from 10 P.M, 
November 13, to 5 a.m., November 14, the num- 
ber visible for each minute being indicated by 
the numerals 0 to 120, on the left of the dia- 
gram. The hours of observation are indicated 
by the numbers at the top of the figure. From 
this figure we perceive that up to midnight the 
number of meteors visible was less than 5 per 
minute; by half past 12 it had increased to 40 
per minute; soon after 1 o'clock it rose nearly 

25 minutes past 1 it 
amounted to 124 per minute; at 2 o'clock it 
had declined to 30 per minute; at 3 o'clock it 


| was only 10 per minute; at 4 o'clock it was 5 


per minute—from which time the number still 
further declined, corresponding very well with 
the number observed at New Haven at the same 
instant of absolute time, since midnight at New 
Haven corresponds to about 5 a.m. at Green- 
wich, 

Nearly all of these meteors moved in lines 
which, if produced backward, would meet in a 
point or a small area situated in the constella- 

tion Leo, near the middle 
of the Sickle. Fig. 4 shows 








120) 


a large number of these 
paths as they were observed 








at Greenwich, and it will be 








perceived that nearly all the 
paths seem to start from a 








small areain Leo. This in- 











dicates that the actual paths 








were nearly parallel to each 
other, and all were directed 











from that point of the heay- 





ens in which Leo was situ- 





ated. A similar display was 
noticed in every part of Eu- 








rope ; it was also noticed 








throughout Western Asia, 
and was quite remarkable as 








a a 








0 








far east as Calcutta, where 
a single observer counted 
50 meteors in five minutes. 











F:eurz 5.—Tur Number or Meteors at Greenwicn, November, 1566. 


The maximum at that place 
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Fiaurr 4.—Mereoric Patus, NovEMBER, 1866. 


doubtless occurred after sunrise, and was there- 
fore hidden from view. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the display was 
about equally remarkable ; and at the Cape of 
Good Hope 1700 meteors were counted in one 
hour. At the time of greatest abundance 86 
were counted in one minute. 

Throughout all this region the maximum dis- 
play occurred at abo it the same instant of ab- 
solute time. In England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land the maxi:num occurred 
from Lh. 7m.tolh. 11m. MMidaight 
A.M. of Greenwich time. <At | 
Malta the maximum oc- 220}———— 
curred at 1 h. 19 m. of 
Greenwich time; and at the 
Cape of Good Hope it oc- 
curred before 
Y ae, slight dis- 
crepancies are explained by 
the fact that the flow of me- 
teors did not any where in- 


two minutes 


These 


crease or decrease uniform- 
ly, but spasmodically, and 
hence observers at remote 
stations could not be expect- 
ed to see the meteors most 
abundant at identically the 
same instant. 

An equally remarkable 
display of meteors was wit- 
nessed in the United States 


14, 1867. 


ing-stars 


Until 3 a.m. the number of shoot 
was not remarkable, but from that 
hour the number rapidly increased, and at Nev 
Haven attained its maximum about 44 a.m., 
after which the number declined, and befor 
6 o'clock had ceased to be specially noticeable. 
The curve line in Fig. 5 shows the number of 
meteors seen at each minute from midnight 
to 6 o'clock, the hours being indicated by the 


numbers at the top, and the number of me- 





C= 


on the morning of November 


Figure 5.—Tuet Number or Metrors at New Haven, Novemsenr, 1867. 
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teors seen per minute is shown by the nu- 
merals on the left of the diagram. ‘The entire 
number visible is assumed to be five times the 
number actually seen by one person. We per- 
ceive that before midnight the number of mete- 
ors was less than 1 per minute; at 2 a.m. it was 
about 3 per minute; at 3 A.M. it was about the 
same; at 4 A.M. it was 18 per minute; at 4h. 
31 m. it was 100 per minute; at 4 h. 35 m. it 
was 220 per minute; at 5 a.m. it had declined 
to 50 per minute; and at 5 h, 30 m. a.m. it was 
only 12 per minute. These observations were 
made in presence of a nearly full moon, which 
probably eclipsed two-thirds of those which 
would otherwise have been visible. Nearly all 
of these meteors moved in paths which, if pro- 
duced backward, would intersect not’ all pre- 
cisely in a single point, but within a small area 
situated in Leo. ‘This area was of an oval form, 
having a diameter of about 5 degrees in longi- 
tude and one degree in latitude. Its centre was 
very nearly in the same position assigned to it 
by the observations made in Europe the pre- 
ceding year, 

Nearly all the bright meteors left phosphor- 
escent trains which were distinctly visible for 
several seconds, notwithstanding the light of the 
moon. In a few instances the train lasted for 
minutes. One was observed to leave a train 
which was visible more than four minutes. 

This remarkable display was _ witnessed 
throughout the whole of the Western Conti- 
nent, and very careful observations were made 
at numerous places, viz., Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Albany, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Toronto, 
as also in California and Mexico. Throughout 
all this region the maximum occurred within a 
few minutes of 4 h. 35 m. a.m. of New Haven 
time. This is nearly two hours later than the 
time expected from the European observations 
of the preceding year, and indicates that the me- 


teors which compose the November group are | 


distributed somewhat irregularly. 

Among the numerous observations which 
were made at several stations for determining 
the altitudes of individual meteors, the results 
for Washington and Richmond, Virginia, have 
been computed and published. The paths of 
nine meteors seem to have been satisfactorily 
determined, from which it was concluded that 
the brighter meteors first appeared at an aver- 
age height of 75 miles, and were extinguished 
at an average height of 55 miles above the 
earth. These results are almost identical with 
those before given as the average of 500 de- 
terminations, 

It does not appear that an unusual number 
of meteors was seen in-any part of Europe on 
the morning of November 14. The reason 
plainly was that the remarkable display did not 
commence until 3 a.m. of New Haven time, and 
at that hour the sun in Europe had already 
risen, 

The day of the year upon which the great 
displays of the November meteors occur be- 
comes gradually later and later. In 1866 and 





1867 the great display was November 14; in 
1832 and 1833 it was November 13; in 1799 it 
was November 12; in 1698 it was November 9; 
and the earliest recorded corresponding displays 
occurred in October. If we suppose that these 
meteors before they encounter the earth form a 
ring or a portion of a ring about the sun, then 
we must conclude that the point of intersection 
of this ring with the ecliptic moves eastward 
nearly two minutes annually. 

A comparison of the dates already mentioned 
shows that the grand displays of the November 
meteors recur after a cycle of about one-third 
of a century, and that a grand display may oe- 
A number great- 
er than usual may be observed for three or four 
consecutive vears. Hence we must conclude 
that these meteors belong to a system of small 
bodies describing an elliptic orbit about the sun, 
and extending in the form of a stream along a 
considerable are of that orbit. It is evident 
that the meteors can not make more than two 
complete revolutions in a year, for the major 


cur on two consecutive years. 


axis of an orbit which should be completed in 
one-third of a year would not reach from the 
sun to the earth. In 1864 Professor Newton 
showed that the periodic time of these meteors 
must be either 180, 185, 354, or 376 days, or 
33} years, and he remarked that a computation 
of the motion of the node would decide which 
of these five periods was the correct one. Pro- 
fessor Adams of Cambridge, England, has un- 
dertaken this computation, and has found that 
the computed motion corresponding to either 
of the four first mentioned periods would be en- 
tirely incompatible with the motion actually ob- 
served; but if the period be assumed 33} years 
the computed motion of the node due to the 
action of the planets agrees almost exactly with 
the observed motion. ‘This coincidence is re- 
garded as demonstrating that the true period 
of the November meteors is 33} years. 
Assuming the period as thus determined, and 
also the position of the radiant point shown by 
the observations, it is possible to compute the 
elements of the orbit. Fig. 6 shows the form 
and dimensions of the orbit thus computed. 
The first comet of 1866 is found to have de- 
scribed an orbit almost identical with that of 
the November meteors. Such a coincidence 
can not be supposed to be accidental. Through 
the telescope this comet presented the appear- 
ance of a mass of condensed vapor. We can 
not suppose the comet to consist of an elastic 
gas, because there is no central nucleus suffi- 
cient to prevent its expanding indefinitely and 
becoming diffused through space. Hence it 
seems probable that this comet consists of mi- 
nute detached particles of dense matter like 
smoke, or clouds, pursuing the same orbit a& the 
November meteors; that is, the first comet of 
1866 is simply a cluster of meteors belonging to 
the November stream, and just dense enough 
to be visible by the reflected light of the sun. 
The November stream of meteors is several 
years in passing the ecliptic. The length of 
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Fievre 6.—Oxrutt oy rut November Merrors. 


the period during which extraordinary displays 
of meteors may occur is more than one year; 
and an unusual number of shooting-stars, sutli- 
cient to attract attention, may be seen through 
a period of at least five or six years. Hence 
we conclude that the length of the denser por- 
tion of the group, when nearest the sun, is at 
least one-fourth of the circumference of the 
orbit, or one thousand millions of miles; while 
a large number of meteors extend much further 
along the orbit. 

Since the shower of 1833 lasted two or three 
hours, the thickness of the ring at that point 
must have been the distance traversed by the 
earth in that time, multiplied by the sine of the 
inclination of the orbit, or about 50,000 miles. 
The comet of 1866 passed the earth’s path at a 
distance of six hundred thousand miles, which 
seems to imply that the breadth of the ring is 
more than ten times its thickness, 

It thus appears to be pretty well established 
that the meteors of November are derived from 
a cosmical cloud, composed of very minute ele- 
ments, each of which, before it encountered the 
earth, was moving in an elliptic path about the 
sun, with a period of 33} years. This cloud 
has the form of an elliptic arc, the denser por- 
tion of which is at least six hundred millions of 
miles in length when nearest the sun, and the 
rarer portion extends very much further along 
the ellipse ; while its thickness where greatest is 
not much over fifty thousand miles, and its 
breadth is probably at least six hundred thou- 


| compared with the November shower of 1833 


sand miles. Although this cloud is of immense 
extent, its density must be very small. It js 


computed that the mean distance of the indj 


| vidual elements of the group from each othe; 


when nearest the sun is thirty or forty miles. 
and although some of the meteors may have 
considerable size, their weight is doubtless yer, 
small. As already stated, Professor Harknes. 
estimates that their average weight does not 
exceed one grain. Hence the planets pass fre: 
ly through the densest portion of this cloud 
without any sensible loss of motion. 


THE PERIODICAL METEORS OF AUGUST. 

Another season at which meteors appear each 
year in unusual numbers occurs about the 10th 
of August. The periodicity of this display was 
established in 1837, since which time an ex 
traordinary number of meteors has been uni 
formly observed each year both in Europe ani 
America from the 6th to the 13th of the month. 
the greatest number being generally seen on th 
morning of the 10th. At the time of the max 
imum the number of meteors visible by fou 
observers has varied from 100 to 160 per hour, 
which is three times as great as the average 
number for the entire month, and five times as 
great as the average number for the entire year, 
This number appears very insignificant when 
or 1867, which surpassed at least fiftyfold the 
most remarkable August display on record ; but 
on the other hand the August display is of much 
longer duration, and never omits its annual visits, 

The meteors of August, like those of Novem 
ber, seem also to emanate chiefly from a fixed 
point in the heavens. This point is near the 
head of the constellation Perseus. Assuming 
the radiant point as determined by the observa 
tions, also assuming that the orbit is a parabola 
and that the earth crosses the centre of the 
group on the 10th of August, it is possible to 
compute the elements of the orbit. 
putation has been made, and the orbit is found 
to be almost identical with that of the third 
comet of 1862. The difference is no greater 
than can be accounted for by the want of pre 
cision in the data for computing the paths of 
the meteors. Hence we conclude that the third 
comet of 1862 was probably but a cluster of the 
August meteors, crowded so closely together as 
to be visible by the reflected light of the sun, 
while any single meteor of the group is so small 
as to be entirely invisible until it plunges into 
the earth’s atmosphere and takes fire. The 
time of one revolution is estimated to be about 
one hundred and twenty years, but since the 
observations only embrace a period of three 
months the time of a revolution can not be as 
signed with precision. Fig. 7 shows the com- 
puted orbit of this comet, which is also the prob- 
able orbit of the August meteors. It will be 
seen that this orbit extends to a distance much 
beyond Neptune, the most distant planet hith- 
erto discovered. 

It is considered then highly probable that 


This com- 
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Besides the months of August and Nove aie or, 
there are several other periods at which, either 
shooting-stars have 
Of these 


» 


| April 20, July 28, October 24, and Dece mbe r 
18 13. These meteors are generally found to 
| have a pretty definite radiant point, like the 
meteors of August and November. 

Hence we conclude that shooting-stars, before 
they encounter the earth, form in the planetary 


or occasionally, 


| spaces numerous currents or continuous rings, 


differing greatly in size and density, situated at 
various distances from the sun, and having dif- 
Meteors 


therefore, a very marked tendency to 


| ceeds their other dimensions ; that is, they tend 
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Fiaure 7.—Orpit or ruz THIRD Comet or 1862. 


the August meteors describe a-very large el- 
liptic orbit about the sun, extending far beyond 
the orbit of Neptune. 


ence of this orbit, but not in equal numbers. 
There are on record 63 remarkable displays of 
meteors which are considered to belong to this 
group, the earliest having occurred a.p. 811. 
A comparison of these dates affords some indi- 
cation of a maximum of brilliancy recurring at 
intervals of 108 years, 


The earth, moving at the rate of 68,000 miles | 


per hour, is at least seven days in passing entirely 
through the ring, which indicates that the thick- 


ness of the ring is more than eleven millions of | 


miles. The density of this stream of meteors is 
quite small, the mean distance of the individuals 
of the group from each other being computed to 
be more than a hundred miles. 


It is inferred that the | 
meteors are spread over the entire circumfer- | 


to collect in streams. There must be presumed 
to be some physical cause for this tendency, 


le i, * ‘ . > 
Such a cause is found in the laws of the motion 


of planetary bodies, which tend to imprtss this 


| shape upon a group of meteors which originally 
| formed a compact mass. 
|nebulous mass, consisting of millions of very 
| small meteors, to be drawn from the distant re- 
| gions of space by the attraction of the sun. 


Let us suppose a 


The 
individual particles of the group will move in 


| elliptic orbits about the sun, but these ellipses 
| will not be exactly equal to each other, 
|form of the mass were at first spherical, its 
| shape would be gradually changed, and it would 
| ultimately be drawn out into a parabolic or el- 
| liptie are, of which the sun is the focus, 
| orbit were an ellipse, the original form of the 


If the 


If the 


| group would never be regained. On each ap- 
| proach to the sun the length of the stream 
| would be increased, and after a certain number 
of revolutions the group would become a con- 
tinuous ring. While the ring was incomplete, 
the earth would encounter it not every year, but 
occasionally, as happens in the case of the No- 
| vember meteors. After the ring became con- 
| tinuous, the earth would encounter it annually 
at nearly the same point of its orbit, as happens 
in the case of the August meteors. Hence it is 
inferred that the August stream is one of very 
ancient date, while the November stream is of 
more recent formation, 


DETONATING METEORS. 


| Ordinary shooting-stars are not accompanied 
by any audible sound, although they sometimes 
divide into two or more distinct portions; some- 
times they break up into numerous fragments, 
and sometimes they present the appearance of 
a violent explosion. Occasionally meteors of 
extraordinary brilliancy are succeeded by aloud 
detonation or explosion, followed by a noise like 
that of musketry or the discharge of cannon. 
These have been called detonating meteors. 
The following examples afford a specimen of 
this class of bodies : 

On the morning of November 15, 1859, about 
9} o’clock, a remarkable meteor ‘appeared in 
the heavens over the southern part of New Jer- 


| 
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; longing to a parabolic orbit. 
The lowest 
mate of its velocity would 
indicate that this meteor was 


‘. admissible esti 
Beckley 


wa & Bs 


moving about the sun in a very 
eccentric ellipse; the m¢ st 
probable velocity would indi- 
cate that its path was either 
a parabola or a hyperbola, 
On the 2d of August, 1860, 
about 10 P.M., a magnificent 
fire-ball was seen throughout 


GINIA 


°Abingdon 


the whole region from Pitts 
burgh to New Orleans, and 
from Charleston to St. Louis. 
an area of 900 miles in diam 
eter. 


Several observers de 


scribed it as equal in size t 
~ O oi 
a 
AN 


the full moon, and just before 
COLUMBI 


its disappearance it broke into 
several fragments. A few 
the flash of 
the meteor there was heard 
throughout several 
of Kentucky and 


minutes after 


counties 


Tennessee 





Figure 8. 
sey. It was so brilliant that, although the sun 
was unclouded, and had an elevation of about 
twenty degrees above the horizon, the flash at- 
tracted the attention of multitudes of persons as 
far north as Albany and Boston, and as far 
south as Fredericksburg, Virginia. Its appar- 
ent path was almost vertically downward, in- 
clined a few degrees to the west, and it left 
behind it a cloud of a rounded form, like a puff 
of smoke. Soon after the flash there was 
heard a series of terrific explosions, which were 
compared to the discharge of a thousand can- 
non, These explosions continued for one or 
two minutes, and by some were thought to have 
been produced by an earthquake. They were 
heard throughout Delaware and most of New 
Jersey. From a comparison of numerous ob- 
servations it was computed that the height of | 
this meteor when first seen was over 60 miles, | 
and when it exploded its height was 20 miles. 
The length of its visible path 
was more than 40 miles, 
It described this path in two 
seconds, so that its velocity 
relative to the earth was at 
least 20 miles per second. 
The column of smoke re- 
sulting from the explosions 
was a thousand feet in di- 
ameter and several miles in 
length. 

Comparing the motion 
of this meteor with that 
of the earth in its orbit, 
we find that its velocity 
relative to the sun was 
about 28 miles per second, 
which is the velocity be- 


Patu or THE TENNESSEE Meteor, Avuaust 2 


a tremendous explosion like 
the sound of distant cannon 
Immediately another noise 
was heard not quite so loud, and the sounds were 
re-echoed with the prolonged roar of thunder 
From a comparison of a large number of ob 
servations it has been computed that this m¢ 
teor first 
Georgia, about 8&2 


2, 1860. 


became visible Northeastern 
miles the earth's 
surface, and that it exploded over the south- 
ern boundary line of Kentucky at an elevation 
of 28 miles. 


over 


above 


The meteor’s path is indicated by 
the long arrow on Fig. 8, while the dotted lin 
shows the elevation of its path above the earth's 
surface. The length of its visible path was 
about 240 miles, and time of flight eight sec- 
onds, showing a velocity relative to the earth 
of 30 giles per second. It is hence computed 
that its velocity relative to the sun was 24 miles 
per second, 

Examples of detonating meteors similar to 
the preceding are of yearly occurence, and if 


| every case was duly reported they would prob- 


Figure 9.—Merteor witu a Lone Train. 











Figure 10.- 


ably be found to be of daily and perhaps hourly 
occurrence. The number of detonating meteors 
found recorded in scientific journals is over 800. 
[heir average height at the first instant of ap- 
parition is 92 miles, and at the instant of van- 
ishing is 32 miles. 
tive to the earth is estimated at 19 miles per 


Their average velocity rela- 


second, 

Sometimes the meteor appears 
divided, more brilliant 
odies in the form of elongated drops, each 
In « 


few cases as many as a dozen heads have been 


head of a 


consisting of two or 


followed by a tail of fiery appearance, 


counted, but generally these secondary heads 


follow the principal body of light so closely that 
they 
ance, which has been sometimes compared to a 
child’s kite, a pear, a fish, ete. 

The track of the meteor is often marked by 





a permanent streak, which sometimes continues | 


visible for many minutes. This streak gradu- 
ally changes its shape and position, like a cloud 
moved by the wind, sometimes assuming a ser- 
pentine form, sometimes bending up like a cres- 
cent or a horse-shoe, and drifting with a veloc- 
ity of more than a hundred miles per hour. 

Fig. 9 represents such a meteor, which left 
behind it a long, phosphorescent train; Fig. 10 
represents the appearance of the train three 
minutes after the disappearance of the meteor; 
and Fig. 11 represents the appearance of the 
same train sixteen minutes after the disappear- 
ance of the meteor. 
plained by supposing that 
the different portions of the 
train encounter currents of 
air moving with unequal 
velocity, and perhaps dif- 
fering somewhat in direc- 
tion. 

An unusual number of 
detonating meteors has been 
seen about the time of the 
grand meteoric display of 
November 13, also about 
the time of the grand dis- 
play of August 10, and also 
December 8 to 13. More- 
over, several detonating me- 
teors have been recorded 
January 2 


This 


and April 20. 
coincidence 


in the 
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Form or THE TRAUN aFTreR Tures Minvres. 


give to the meteor an elongated appear- | 


Such changes can be ex- | 
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times of unusual display of 
detonating meteors and of 
ordinary 
taken 
the 
specting their paths and 


shooting - stars, 
in connection with 
results obtained re- 
velocities, leads us to infer 
that both bel ng to the 
same class of bodies, and 
that they do not probably 
differ much from each oth- 
er except in size, and per 
haps in density. We con- 
clude, then, that detona- 
ting meteors are small bodies which revolve 
about the sun in orbits which are generally ellip- 
ses of considerable eccentricity, but perhaps 
They 


are bodies of considerable density, and the noise 


sometimes parabolas or even hyperbolas. 


which succeeds their appearance is probably in 
great part due to the collapse of the air rushing 
into the vacuum which is left behind the advane- 
ing meteor. No audible sound proceeds from 
ordinary shooting-stars because they are bodies 
of very minute size or of feeble density, and are 
generally dissipated or consumed while yet at an 
elevation of fifty miles above the earth's surface, 


AEROLITES. 

There is no doubt that ordinary shooting- 
stars are material bodies, and therefore 
weight. This weight is estimated to be quite 
small, so that these bodies are consumed or 
dissipated before reaching the denser part of 
Sut out of the many 
millions of these bodies which annually impinge 
upon the earth, it would not be strange if some 
of them should be large enough and dense 
enough to penetrate entirely through our atmos- 


have 


the earth’s atmosphere. 


| phere and reach the surface of the earth. There 


is no doubt that many cases of this kind have 
occurred, We find several accounts of such 
phenomena before the Christian era. Livy 
mentions a fall of meteoric stones near Rome 
about the year 654 B.c. Also in the year 465 
B.C. a large mass of rock fell in Thrace. Others 
are said to have fallen in the year 452 B.c., ete. 





Figure 11.—Forsm or tHe Train arrer Srxteen Minutes. 
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We also find that several objects were held sa- 
cred by the ancients on account of their sup- 
posed celestial origin—such as the Palladium 
of Troy, the image of Diana at Ephesus, and 
the sacred shield of Numa. 


Since the Christian era the number of re- | 


corded falls of meteoric stones is very great ; 
nevertheless, even dowmto the commencement 
of the present century such occurrences ap- 
peared so marvelous and improbable that many 
received the accounts with incredulity. 
1803, when a shower of stones fell in Nor- 
mandy, the official accounts published in Paris 
were ridiculed in the public newspapers. The 
Academy of Sciences appointed a Committee 
to investigate the alleged facts; and the report 
of this Committee was regarded as settling the 
question that these stones and others had fallen 
from the atmosphere. In the United States 


there were many intelligent persons who were | 


not well informed upon this subject, and who 
were therefore incredulous until after the cele- 
brated fall of 1807. Sinee that time the num- 
ber of well-attested cases is so great that any 
one who should refuse to admit that stones do 
sometimes fall from beyond the earth’s atmos- 
phere would deserve to be covered with ridicule. 

Bodies falling to the earth from beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere are called ‘‘ Aerolites.” 
When they present mainly a stony appearance 
they are called “‘ Meteoric Stones ;” when they 
are chiefly metallic they are called “ Meteoric 
Iron.” The following cases afford examples 
of these two classes of bodies: 

On the morning of December 14, 
1807, a meteor of great brilliancy was 


|} emy. 


| the 
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mated to weigh 200 pounds, fell upon a rock 
and was broken into minute fragments, ]; 
was estimated that the entire weight of 4g) 


| the fragments was at least 300 pounds, 


The specimens from all these localities were 
quite similar, and their specific gravity varied 
trom 3.3 to 3.6. Their composition was near- 
ly one-half silex, about one-third oxyd of iron, 


| - . . ° 
| and one-eighth magnesia, with a little nickel} 
}and sulphur, 


In | 


A specimen of this aerolite, 
weighing 36 pounds, is preserved in the cabine; 
of Yale College. 

The same meteor was extensively seen as far 
north as Vermont, and as far south as New Jer. 
sey. Its path was investigated by Dr. Bow- 
ditch, and his resylts are given in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Acad 
Professor Newton has carefully examined 
the subject, with the assistance of some import- 
ant observations which do not appear to have 
been known to Dr. Bowditch, and has arrived 


| at results somewhat different from those here 


|tofore published. In Fig. 12 the long arrow 
shows the path of this meteor according to the 
computations of Professor Newton, and the dot 
| ted line shows the elevation of the path aboy 
earth. The meteor first became visible 
about 30 miles west of Albany, and it disap- 
| peared about 25 miles west of New Haven. 
| When first its elevation was about 
miles, and when it exploded its elevation was 
only about eight miles. The length of its visi 
| ble path exceeded 100 miles, and was inclined 
downward about 30° to the This 


seen SO 


horizon, 





seen moving through the atmosphere 
over the town of Weston, in the south- 
western part of Connecticut. Its appar- 
ent diameter was about one-half that of 
the full moon; and soon after it disap- 
peared there were heard by those near- 
ly under the place of disappearance 
three loud explosions, like those of a 
cannon, followed by a rapid succession 
of smaller reports, producing a continued 
rumbling. Immediately after the ex- 
plosions one observer heard a sound 
like that occasioned ‘by the fall of a 
heavy body, and upon examination found 
that a stone had fallen upon a rock near 
his house, and was broken into small frag- 
ments. The fragments were still warm, 
and together were estimated to weigh 
about 20 pounds. 

In another place, about five miles from 
the former, a fresh hole was found in the 
turf, and at the bottom of the hole, at 
the depth of two feet, was found a stone 
weighing 35 pounds. In the neigh- 
borhood was found a third stone weigh- 
ing about 10 pounds, a fourth weighing 
13 pounds, a fifth weighing 20 pounds, 
and a sixth weighing 36 pounds. At 
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a spot about four miles distant from the 
preceding a large mass of stones, esti- 


Figure 12.—Patu oy Weston Meteor, Decemper 


14, 1807. 
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line, if continued, would meet the earth a little | 
south of Bridgeport, in Long Island Sound. 

Hence it is concluded that the whole of this me- 

teor descended to the earth, contrary to what 

was inferred from the computations of Dr. Bow- | 
ditch. The time of flight of this meteor was 

probably between five and ten seconds. Hence 

its velocity relative to the earth was about 15 

miles per second. 

The following example is very remarkable 
on account of the large quantity of the stones 
which fell to the earth. On the Ist of May, 
1860, about halfan hour after noon, an aerolite 
exploded over Guernsey County, in Southeast- 
ern Ohio. A great number of distinct detona- 
tions were heard, like the firing of a cannon, 
after which the sounds became blended togeth- 
er, and were compared to the roar of a railway | 
train. Several stones were seen to fall to the 
ground, and they penetrated the earth from two 
to three feet. The largest stone weighed 103 
pounds, and is preserved in the cabinet of Mari- 
etta College. Another was found which weigh- 
ed 53 pounds, a third 51 pounds, a fourth was 
estimated to weigh 40 to 50 pounds, and a fifth 
weighed about 36 pounds. About thirty stones 
were found, and the entire weight of all the 
fragments was estimated at 700 pounds. All 
these stones have the same general appearance. 
They are irregular blocks, and are covered with | 
a very thin black crust, which looks as if it had 
been fused. Their specific gravity was 3.54, 
and their composition very similar to that of 
the Weston meteor. A specimen of this aero- 
lite, weighing 15 pounds, is preserved in the 
cabinet of Yale College. | 

Owing to the cloudy state of the atmosphere, 
the time was unfavorable for accurate observa- 
tions of the meteor’s position in the heavens, | 
It has been computed, however, that the meteor 
moved toward the northwest; that its path was 
nearly horizontal, and elevated about 40 miles 
above the earth’s surface. 

The following is a well-authenticated case of 
the fall of an iron meteor: On the 14th of July, 
1847, about four o'clock in the morning, at Branu- | 
nau, in Bohemia, there were heard two heavy | 
explosions which followed each other in quick | 
succession, Two streams of fire were seen to| 
descend to the earth, and upon examination ay 
fresh hole three feet deep was found in the earth, | 
and at the bottom of the hole a mass of iron, 
which for six hours after the fall continued so | 
hot that it could not be held in the hand. This 
mass weighed 42 pounds, and is preserved in | 
the cabinet at Vienna. Another mass weigh- 
ing 30 pounds fell upon a roof, and broke through 
large pieces of timber. 

The composition of this meteor is 92 per cent. 
of iron and 5 per cent. of nickel, with a small 
quantity of cobalt, arsenic, etc. Its specific | 
gravity was 7.71. The specific gravity of cast 
iron is 7.20; that of wrought iron 7.78. 

The following example is peculiarly interest- 
ing from the accuracy with which the path of 
the meteor was determined: On the evening of 





45 
May 14, 1864, a very bright fire-ball was seen 
in France, throughout the whole region from 
Paris to the Pyrenees. Loud detonations were 
heard in the neighborhood of Montauban, and 
a large number of stones fell near the village of 
Orgueil. The passage of the meteor was wit- 
nessé@l by a large number of intelligent observ- 
ers. From a comparison of these observations 
it has been computed that the meteor was first 
seen at an altitude greater than 55 mules; it 
exploded at an altitude of about 20 miles; and 
it was descending in a line inclined 20° or 25 
to the horizon, The length of its visible path 
was 112 miles; and che time of flight was esti- 
mated at five or six seconds, indicating a veloc- 
ity of not less than 15 or 20 miles per second. 

Nearly over the village of Orgueil this mete- 
or exploded with a loud noise, throwing out 
numerous sparks and leaving behind it a white 
vapor. The fragments of the meteor appeared 
to be projected in every direction, like a splen- 
did fire-work. Some time after this explosion 
there was heard a deep rolling sound, like that 
of artillery, which was succeeded by a shower 
of meteoric stones, which were hot when they 
reached the ground. One which fell into the 
granary of a peasant burnt his hand when he 
picked itup. The stones are similar in appear- 
ance to other aerolites, having the ordinary black 
crust such as can be produced by heating a spee- 
imen white-hot. Their specific gravity is 2.57, 
which is a little less than that of granite and 
marble. 

There are eighteen well-authenticated cases 
in which aerolites have fallen in the United 


| States during the last 60 years, and their ag- 


gregate weight is 1250 pounds. One of these is 
an iron meteor; the specific gravity of the oth- 
ers ranges from 3 to 3.6. 

The entire number of known aerolites, the 
date of whose fall is well determined, is 26]. 
There are also on record 74 cases of aerolites in 
which the day and month are not given, and 
sometimes even the year is uncertain. Besides 
these there have been found eighty-six masses 
which from their peculiar composition are be- 
lieved to be aerolites, although the date of their 
fall is unknown. 
varies from a few pounds to several tons. 


The weight of these masses 
The 
entire number of aerolites of which we have pre- 
cise knowledge is therefore about 420, 

The actual number of aerolites which have 
reached the earth must have been far greater 
than this. Many must have fallen upon the 
ocean, or upon uninhabited lands where they 
were unobserved. During the past fifty years 
the fall of 115 aerolites has been recorded, If 
we suppose aerolites to have fallen over the en- 
tire globe at the same rate as has been observed 


| over the more populous portions of Europe and 


America, we should have an average of over 
300 annually. Now we can not suppose that 
even in Europe more than half the entife num- 
ber are actually seen to fall; hence we conclude 
that more than 600 aerolites fall annually on 
various parts of the earth's surface. If we sup- 
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Ficure 13. 


pose their average weight to equal that of those 
which have fallen in the United States, we 
should have for the entire globe eighteen tons 
of aerolites annually. 

Aerolites are composed of the same element- 
ary substances as occur in terrestrial minerals, 
not a single new element having been found in 
their analysis. The number of elements, or 
simple substances, as now recognized by chem- 
ists, is sixty-three. Of these, the following 
twenty or twenty-two have been found in aero- 
lites : 

Metars.—1. Aluminium ; 2. Calcium ; 3. Chromium; 
4. Cobalt; 5. Copper; 6. Iron 
sium; 9 Manganese; 10. Nickel; 11. Potassium; 
Sodium; 13. Strontium; 14. Tin; 15. Titanium. 

Meratros.—1. Carbon; 2. Oxygen; 3. Phosphor- 
us; 4. Silicium; 5. Sulphur; 6. Arsenic (?); 7. Chlo- 
rine (?). 


12. 


Aerolites differ greatly in the proportions of 
their ingredients. Some of them contain nine- 
ty-six per cent. of iron, while others contain 
less than one per cent. Some contain eighteen 
per cent. of nickel, and others less than one per 
cent. On the contrary, others consist mostly 
of silica, magnesia, lime, ete. It is common, 
therefore, to divide aerolites into two groups, 
viz., meteoric iron, and meteoric stones. 

Che specific gravity of aerolites varies from 
1.7to 7.8. The lightest aerolite that has yet 
been met with is that which fell near Alais, 
in France, on the 15th of March, 1806, which 
has about the same density as anthracite coal. 
The densest that which fell at 
Agram, in Austria, May 26, 1751, whose 
density is a little greater than that of malle- 
able iron, 


aerolite is 


While aerolites contain no elements but 
such as are found in terrestrial minerals, 
their appearance is quite peculiar, and the 
grouping of the elements, that is, the com- 
pound formed by them, is so peculiar as 
to enable us by chemical analysis to distin- 
guish an aerolite from any terrestrial sub- 
stance. 

Iron ores, such as oxyds of iron, carbon- 
ates of iron, ete., are very abundant in na- 


MELBOURNE AEROLITE. 


7. Lithium ; 8. M igne- ff 


ture, but iron in 
metallic state is one of 


I 


the greatest rarities of 
the mineral world, Noy 
aerolites invariably con 
tain metallic iron, some 
times ninety to ninety 
six per cent. This j or 
is quite malleable, ay 

may be readily wor] 
intocutting instruments 
Meteoric iron 
contains a 


always 
certain 
amount of nickel, cen 
erally eight or ten per 
cent., with small quan 
tities of cobalt, copper, 
tin, and chrome. This 
composition has never 
been found in any ter- 
Moreover, when the fragments 
of meteoric iron which are dispersed through 
those aerolites which are more or less earthy 
are carefully extracted by a magnet and sul 
mitted to analysis, they show the same compo- 


restrial mineral. 


sition, viz., about ninety of iron, with eight or 
ten of nickel, ete. 

Many of the other constituents of aerolites 
are similar to those which are found in volcanic 
rocks, such as olivine (a silicate of magnesia), 
magnetic pyrites, chrome, iron, etc. 

All aerolites without exception contain a sub- 
stance called schreibersite, though often in very 
small quantities. This substance is a compour d 
of iron, nickel, and phosphorus, 
been found except in aerolites. 


and has n ver 
Aerolites may 
therefore be regarded as being always of the 
same composition ; although sometimes one in- 
gredient and sometimes another predominates 
greatly over the others. 

Fig. 13 represents a mass of meteoric iron found 
in 1861, at Cranbourne, near Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. It weighed 2800 pounds, and was transferred 
to the British Museum in London. It has since 
been returned to Australia, and been exchanged 
by the authorities at Melbourne for a still larger 
aerolite, weighing 8287 pounds. The latter is 





Fievee 14.—Orvmra AEROLITE. 
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1818 in Cambria, near Lockport, in 
the western part of the State of New 
York. It weighed 36 pounds, and 
its exterior is marked by the same 
peculiar cavities noticed in the aero- 
lite of Santa Rosa, and which is a 
very common feature of iron me- 
teors. 

Meteoric iron possesses a highly 
crystalline structure. If the sur 
face be carefully polished, and the 
mass be heated to a straw yellow, 
after cooling the surface will be cov- 
ered with curious lines and streaks, 
having considerable regularity in 
their position. Often we find a 
system of lines nearly parallel with 
each other, intersected by others at 
angles of sixty degrees, forming 
groups of triangles sensibly equilat- 
eral, These figures were first dis- 
covered by an Austrian iron-master, 
Widmannstiten, in the year 1808, 
and they have received the name of 
their discoverer. 

It was afterward discovered that 

Fieure 15.—Santa Rosa AERo.uirs. the same figures could be devel- 

oped by the use of acids, For 

the largest meteoric mass belonging to any Mu-| this purpose nitric acid is diluted with an 
seum. | equal volume of water, and the iron, having 

Fig. 14 represents the meteoric iron of Otum- | been previously cut and polished, is placed in the 
pa, South America, which weighs 
1400 pounds, and belongs to the 
British Museum. It was found 
in 1784, and the entire mass of 
which this is only a small speci- 
men is estimated to weigh 33,000 
| potinds, 

Fig. 15 represents an iron me- 
teor which fell in 1810, at Santa 
Rosa, in New Granada, and which 
weighs 1653 pounds. Its volume 
is equal to about one cubic foot. 
Its exterior is irregular and full 
of little depressions, as if they had 
been artificially excavated. 

Fig. 16 represents the meteoric 
iron, weighing 1200 pounds, dis- 
covered at La Caille, France, 
in 1828, and now belonging to 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes at] solution, the parts not required to be acted upon 
Paris. being coated with asphaltum. After five or six 

Fig. 17 represents an iron meteor found in | minutes the iron is taken out of the acid, care 

fully washed and 





Figure 16.—La Caruir AEROLITeE. 


dried. Fig. 18 shows 
the crystalline struc- 
ture of the meteorix 
iron discovered at 
Elbogen,in Bohemia, 
in 1811.. This mass 
weighed 191 pounds, 
and the principal 
portion of it is pre- 
served in the cabin- 
et of Vienna. Fig. 
Frevurr 17.—Looxrort AEROLITE. 19 shows the erystal- 
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Figure 18.—Srrvoture or Bowemian AEROLITE. 


line structure of the celebrated Texas aerolite 
belonging to the cabinet of Yale College. 
dinary iron will not exhibit these Widmann- 
stiiten figures, but iron melted directly out of 
some volcanic rocks does exhibit them. 

The falls of aerolites exhibit some indications 
of periodicity, and these periods correspond in 
some measure with those of ordinary shooting- 
stars. There are on record eleven in 
which aerolites have béen seen to fall near the 
time of the annual display of the August me- 
teors. ‘This number is greater than we should 
expect if aerolites and shooting-stars had no 
connection with each other, 

There are on record seven cases in which 
aerolites fallen between December 7 
and 13, which is also a period of unusual dis- 
play of shooting-stars; and there are three 
cases in which aerolites have fallen between 
November 14 and 13. It is not probable 
that such a coincidence of dates is accidental, 
and hence we are led to conclude that aerolites 
form portions of the rings or 
groups from which shooting- 
stars are derived. 

Various hypotheses have 
been proposed to account for 
the origin of aerolites. It 
has been conjectured that 
the materials of which aero- 
lites are composed are raised 
into the air in the state of 
exhalations or gases ; that in 
the upper regions of the at- 


cases 


have 


mosphere the particles by 
their mutual attractions rush 
together and form a mass 
which descends by its weight 
to the ground. This suppo- 
sition is inadmissible, because 
allowing the ingredients, iron, 
nickel, silex, etc., to be ele- 
vated into the air, and the 
acrolite to be formed, there 


Or- | 


is no known fores 
which could impel] 
it in 
nearly 
with 
of 

per 
earth’s 
could only produce 
motion in a vertical 
The ve- 
locity of the most 
violent 


does 


a direction 
horizontal] 
a velocity 
several : 
second, 


attractior 


direction. 


hurricane 
not exceed 
two miles in a min- 
ute. 
force of gunpowder 
will only impart a 
velocity of half a 
mile per second, 
while the Orgueil 
meteor had a vye- 
locity of not less than fifteen or twenty miles 
per second. No well-informed person can, 
therefore, maintain this hypothesis for a mo- 
ment, 

It has been conjectured that aerolites ar 
masses ejected from terrestrial volcanoes. This 


The greatest 


supposition is inadmissible, because the great 
est velocity with which stones have ever been 
ejected from volcanoes is less than two miles 
per second, and the direction of this motion 
must be nearly vertical, while aerolites fre 
quently move in a direction nearly horizontal, 
and with a velocity of several miles per second. 
This argument is unanswerable, and therefore 
it is superfluous to add that the composition of 
aerolites is different from that of any known 
terrestrial mineral. 

It has been conjectured that aerolites have 
been ejected from volcanoes in the moon, with 
a velocity sufficient to carry them out of the 
| sphere of the moon’s attraction into that of the 
| earth’s attraction. It has been computed that 


Figure 19.—Srrucrure or Texas AEROLITE. 
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SHOOTING-STARS, DETONATIN( 
1 velocity of projection of 8000 feet per second 
would be sufficient to produce such an effect. 
This hypothesis is also encumbered with 
serious difficulties. If the earth and moon 
were at rest, and a body were projected from 
moon toward the earth with a velocity 
iter than 8000 feet per second, it would 


the 
gre 
strike the earth. B 
the earth, and a body projected from its sur- 
face must partake of the motion in this orbit. 
The path described by a body projected from a 
lunar volcano would not therefore be a straight 
line directed to the centre of the earth, but a 
curve Which would result from a combination 
of the projectile force with the motion of the 
moon in her orbit and the earth’s attraction. 
Instead of striking the earth, the body would 
probably revolve around it. Im order that the 
body may reach the earth’s surface, its path 
about the earth must be an ellipse whose dis- 


t the moon revolves around 


tance at perigee is less than the earth’s radius, 
Hence the body must be projected from the 
moon in a particular direction, and with a par- 
ticular assignable velocity. 

It has been estimated that if an indefinite 
number of bodies, having different 
were projected from the moon at random in 
all directions and with different velocities, not 
one in a million would have precisely that direc- 
tion and that rate of motion which would be 
requisite to. allow it to reach the earth. But 
we have computed that 600 aerolites fall to the 
earth annually. Hence the lunar hypothesis 
requires us to conclude that more than 600,- 
000,000 of aerolites are annually expelled from 
the moon. But the lunar volcanoes are to all 
appearance nearly, if not entirely, extinct; and 
although the moon has long been carefully 


masses, 


watched with the most powerful telescopes, in 
only one or two instances have astronomers 
suspected that they had discovered any indica- 
tions of change. We can not, therefore, admit 
that lunar voleanoes have ejected rocks in such 
juantities as to account for the known aerolites, 

Moreover, the observed velocities of some 
ierolites are incompatible with the theory that 
hey are satellites of the earth. In order that 
tbody may revolve in an orbit around the earth, 
its velocity must not be less than five miles, nor 
greater than seven miles per second. If the 
velocity were less than five miles, the body 
would fall to the earth; and if the velocity 
were greater than seven miles, the body would 
recede from the earth never to return. Now 
the velocity of the Orgueil meteor certainly ex- 
ceeded seven miles per second, and therefore it 
Was not a satellite tothe earth. There are but 
a few cases in which the velocity of aerolites has 
been even rudely determined ; but detonating 
meteors are probably of the same nature as 
aerolites, and the average velocity of detona- 
ting meteors is certainly greater than seven 
miles per second. 

Finally, aerolites appear to be subject to a 
periodicity depending upon the season of the 
year, which indicates that they are satellites of 
Vor. XXXVII.—No, 217.—D 
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the sun, and not of the earth. Although, then, 
we Can not pronounce it impossible that a small 
body projected from a lunar volcano may occa 
sionally have fallen to the earth, it is certain 
that acrolites generally can not have had this 
origin, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any aerolite has ever been derived from this 
source, 

A comparison of all the facts which are 
known respecting shooting - stars, detonating 
meteors, and aerolites leads to the conclusion 
that they are all minute bodies revolving like 
the comets in orbits about the sun, and gre en 
countered by the earth in its annual motion 
The visible path of aerolites is somewhat neare1 
to the earth’s surface than that of ordinary 
shooting-stars, a result which may be ascribed 
to their greater size or greater density. It is 
probable, also, that the velocity with which they 
describe their visible path is somewhat less than 
that of ordinary shooting-stars, a result which 
may be due to their descending into an atmos 
phere of greater density, which causes, there- 
fore, greater resistance to their motion. 

These three classes of bodies exhibit alterz 
ate periods of maximum and minimum abund- 
ance, and the times of maximum for the sev- 
eral classes correspond somewhat with each 
other, indicating that these bodies are collected 
in clusters or groups, and the three classes of 
bodies are grouped in a somewhat similar man 
ner. The August meteors move in orbits which 
require more than a century to complete, and 
comprehend bodies differing considerably in 
size, and also indensity. ‘Their density ranges 
from that of metallic iron to earthy bodies hav- 
ing but feeble cohesion, which are dissipated 
into fine dust by the heat of collision with our 
atmosphere ; and probably some of them con 
sist of solid matter in a state of minute subdi 
vision, like a cloud of dust or smoke. The 
mass of the majority of them is estimated not 
to exceed one or two grains, but sometimes we 
encounter one weighing many pounds, and oc 
casionally one weighing several tons. These 
bodies tend to collect together in clusters, and 
when such a cluster becomes sufficiently large 
and dense it reflects the light of the sun in suf. 
ficient quantity to become visible to us, and 
this is what we call a comet. One such comet 
has already been identified with the August 
group, and it is to be expected that additional 
ones will hereafter be discovered. 

It is probable that the periodic meteors of 
November comprehend bodies having an equal 
range of magnitude and also of density. 

We have shown conclusively that ordinary 
shooting-stars are material bodies—that is, the) 
have weight; and the number which daily im- 
pinge upon the earth amounts to several mill 
ions. If we estimate the average weight of a 
shooting-star at one grain, the aggregate weight 
of the meteors which strike the earth amounts 
to 1000 pounds daily. But no solid body has 
been known to reach the earth which could be 
traced to an ordinary shooting-star. Although 
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on the morning of November 14, 1867, several 
thousand meteors were observed in a single 
hour, nothing from any one of them is known 
to have struck the earth’s surface. The mete- 
ors seem to have been burned up or dissipated 
before they reached the denser atmosphere of 
the earth. But when a solid body is burned it 
is not annivilated. It has simply changed its 
form, and its weight is not at all diminished, al 
though it may be reduced to a powder of al- 
most impalpable fineness. The fine dust result- 
ing from such a combustion might float for a 
long time in the atmosphere, but it must ulti- 
mately subside. Hence, we conclude that 1000 
pounds of matter from shooting-stars, mainly in 
the form of fine dust, descends to the earth ev- 
ery day. In the lapse of centuries the quantity 
thus accumulated would amount in the aggre- 
gate to a respectable mountain. The surface 
of the earth contains about two hundred million 
The average amount of star- 
dust deposited on each square foot of the earth 
must, therefore, be extremely minute; never- 
theless, attempts have been made to detect it, 
and with some apparent success. Baron Reich 
enbach collected a quantity of earth from the 
summits of mountains in Germany from 1000 
to 2000 feet high, and on subjecting it to anal- 
ysis found slight traces of nickel and cobalt— 
elements which are usually present in meteoric 
masses, but are tolerably rare in terrestrial 
minerals, Other experimenters believe that 
they have succeeded in collecting some of the 
meteoric dust which descends from the great 
star-showers of August and November. 

Having discovered that the earth daily en- 
counters vast numbers of minute bodies in its 
motion about the sun, we must regard it as 
highly probable, if not indeed quite certain, 
that the same thing must happen with the oth- | 


square miles. 


er planets of our solar system; and since the 
attraction of the sun is a thousand times greater 
than that of the largest planet, we can not re- 
gard it as improbable that meteors are con 
tinually falling upon the surface of the sun. 
Such a collision of meteoric bodies would de 
velop a vast amount of light and heat, and 
would enable us to explain the fact which hith- 
erto has seemed to present some difficulty, viz., 
that the sun incessantly emits such a vast quan- 
tity of heat, and without experiencing any sens- 
ible diminution from age to age. 

If the question is asked what is the origin 
of these small meteoric bodies, we must re- 
ply that we do not know, any more than we 
know the origin of the larger planetary bodies, 
such as the earth and Jupiter. It is the duty 
of the philosopher to observe and record faith- 
fully all known phenomena; to arrange and 
classify the facts ; to discover if possible the laws 
which they observe; and if he can not ascend 
at once to the origin of all things, he may at 
least collect the materials which shall enable 
future philosophers to prosecute the study with 
better prospect of success. 

The hypothesis which seems to possess the 
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greatest plausibility is that which supposes th; 


the present condition of our solar system has 
resulted from a far more elementary conditir 
of matter, under the gradual operation of naty 
ral laws continued through an immense interya 
of time. The important fact that meteoric bod 
ies have furnished no elements but such as a) 
found in the earth, intimates most distinct], 
that these meteors and the earth had a comm 
origin. It is supposed that the matter c mpos 
ing the entire solar system (the sun, planets, 
satellites, comets, and meteors) once existed in 
the condition of a single mass of very diffuse 
matter, extending beyond the orbit of the most 
remote planet, and probably having a very ele 
vated temperature. In consequence of the 
gradual loss of heat, and under the operation 
of the principle of attraction, this mass has | 
This condensa 
has tended mainly toward the centre of 
mass, forming a central sun; but there hay 
also existed subordinate centres of attraction, 
giving rise to the planets with their satellites; 
and there still remains an almost infinite num 
ber of minute particles which hitherto have not 
attached themselves to any considerable mass, 


as be 
come greatly condensed. 


and which are too small to be separately Visible 
until they acquire an intense brilliancy in con- 
sequence of the heat resulting from collision 
We do not, therefore, 
suppose that meieors are fragments resulting 
from the explosion of a planet, but rather the 
refuse materials out of which the planets them 


with our atmosphere. 


selves have been formed, and which are per 
haps destined ultimately to be absorbed by 
some other body of sufficient size to be seen in 
our telescopes, if not by the naked eye. 


DAYBREAK. 


Turoven rosy dawns of June I go, 
Again the deepening sweetness part, 
While all their raptures round me flow 


And bubble freshly in my heart. 


The broad blue mountains lift their brows 
sarely to bathe them in the blaze; 

The bobolinks from silence rouse 
And flash along melodious ways; 


And hid beneath the grasses, wet 
With long carouse, a honeyed crew, 
Anemone and violet, 
Yet rollicking are drunk with dew. 


How soft the wind that blows my hair— 
That steals the song off from my lip, 
And mounts in gladder tumult where 
The murmurous branches bend and dip! 


How proudly smiling on his love 
The sun rides up the central blue, 
While like the wing of summer's dove 
She changes to his changing view— 
All loveliness in every light, 
Voluptuous beauty o’er her strewn, 
A thing to lap the soul's delight 
While morning widens into noon! 
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MILLY’S MISHAPS. 
“7 0U know you have promised me a visit ever since 
y we left school, and now I am determined that 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas you stay with me. 
Come as soon as you can; on Tuesday we go to a 
rand fandango at Mrs. Bliss’s, and I should like to 
show you there, but that is as you please. Only re- 
me mber that Thursday is Thanksgiving Day, and that 
vou will be as necessary to my happiness on that oc- 
casion as pumpkin pies are to papa’s. _ So don't fail,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

Milicent Thorne looked up W ith dancing eves 
from the perusal of this dispatch from her quon- 
dam boarding-school chum. 

‘Isn't it nice of Beth, mamma?” she said. 
‘‘] was getting so moped in this stupid place, 
and I do want to see Beth so much. But I 
never can be ready to go in time for Mrs, Bliss’s 
ball! Oh, well, I don’t care; I shall be sure 
to have gayety enough at Beth’s house, and I 
positively can not start before ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing. Then I shall get there in time to see her 
dressed, and go to bed myself, and get nicely 
rested from my journey before Thanksgiving.” 

“You seem to take it for granted that you 
are going,” said Mrs. Thorne, laconically, 

“Why, of course Tam. Why shouldn't 1?” 

“T suppose your friend intends to provide 

you with an escort ?” 
«Now, mamma!” ** What in 
the world do I want of an escort to travel from 
this place to New York? I can go into Albany 
early Tuesday morning, take the eleven o'clock 
train down, and be in the city before six. The 
depot is near Beth’s house, and I shall be there 
comfortably to dinner just as you are sitting 
down to tea,” 

‘* Wy mother would never have allowed me 
to undertake such a journey alone, and I should 
never have thought of asking it,” said the mo- 
ther. ‘* But things are different nowadays, and 
I suppose it’s no use my trying to resist what 
they call the onward march of—” 

“Oh yes, mamma,” interrupted the daugh- 
ter; ‘‘you may resist any onward march you 
please, except.mine to New York next week!” 


impetuously. 


‘* Now take care of yourself, Milicent. I be- 
lieve you have every thing you need. Be sure 
to eat your luncheon, and don’t get into con- 
versation with any strangers 
Good-by, darling.” 

‘*Good-by, mamma; never fear for me; I 
shall be all right, and you shall have a letter to 
tell you so on Thursday.” And so the parting 
was over, and the train was off. 

Milly glanced round at her fellow-passengers, 
but found none of them interesting enough to 
repay the trouble of watching. Then she wan- 
dered idly off into the rose-colored atmosphere 
of a young girl’s day-dreams. 

‘* Beth is very sly,” she thought. ‘Just as 
if I couldn’t guess what this sudden invitation 
is sent all in a hurry for! Her brother has got 


on the train. 


leave of absence unexpectedly, and come on | 
to spend Thanksgiving, and she’s as determined 
as ever that I shall be her sister if she can man- 





age it. As though I would condescend to have 
a man managed into loving me! 
though, to see Beth’s paragon. 
looks any thing like this now ?” 

She took out a pocket-book of dainty red 
morocco, and abstracted from one of its divisions 


I am curious, 
I wonder if he 


a small photograph, somewhat the worse for 
It was the likeness of a young man 
twenty-one or two years of age, perhaps, with a 
ruddy and beardless cheek, an incipient mus- 
tache, and a pair of very fine dark eyes. Cer- 
tainly a very good-looking young fellow, though 
rather boyish; but with a clear, open look which 
betokened abundant manliness of character. 
Milly had heard in many ways of the gal- 
lant young Rutherford. She had seen his pro- 
motions rapidly chronicled ; and now that the 
war had over for months, the authori- 
ties still did not seem willing to spare so useful 
an officer. 


wear, 


been 


But he was hungry for home—so 

seth had written—and home was hungry for 
him; and they were all hoping to be able to 
persuade him to resign. 

No word had come to Milly that this much 
wished for consummation had been achieved ; 
but Beth’s letters had been even more cheery 
than usual, of late, and Milly guessed shrewdly 
that this sudden and imperative summons to 
New York ‘“‘ meant something.” What this 
something might prove to be she amused her- 
self in imagining and amplifying, until the ap- 
pearance of a sort of squatter settlement of shan- 
ties announced the approach of the train to the 
capital of the State. 

The whistle shrieked, the iron horse stopped 
short, and immediately set up a hissing, which 
was responded to by a brother steed of the rail- 
way which had just galloped up from New York, 
The passengers began to rush pell-mell from both 
trains; hack-drivers shouted, porters swore ; men 
and women jammed and crushed, and in the 
mélée our courageous but inexperienced traveler 
had rather a hard time of it. 

She was to change cars here to a Hudson 
River train, and her ticket had to be renewed. 
She took out her pocket-book and held it in her 
hand, ready to snatch her turn as soon as a break 
in the crowd should give her an opportunity ; 
but the break did not come. The living load 
of two long and heavily freighted trains was 
pushing, and struggling, and crowding under 
the miserable shanty which served as the ter- 
minus; and in the midst of such a crowd a 
poor little “unprotected female” stood no chance 
whatever. 

She struggled womanfully, but was pushed 
hither and thither until she found herself pres- 
ently elbowed and shouldered out between the 
bars of the great Hudson River gridiron, her 


| hat pushed awry, her dress disordered, her face 


burning with indignation—and her pocket-book 
gone! 

“ What shall I do?” she exclaimed. 

Only one person in all that self-considering 
crowd seemed to have leisure to attend to this 
call of distress. This was a tall young man, 
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with heavy dark beard and hair, in military un- 


dress, and with the air, half careless, half prompt, 
of a soldier off duty. He was crossing the track 
upon which poor Milly stood, just where the last 
thrust had lodged her, and heard her despairing 
exclamation. Looking toward her in surprise, 
he discovered that this piteous cry proceeded 
from a young lady, perfectly dressed, and every 
way charming in appearance, especially with 
that look of pleading helplessness in her wide, 
frightened eyes. 

Virtue could never prove to be more fully its 
own reward than in the service of this lovely 
but distressed damsel; at least so the young 
officer seemed to think, for he stepped forward 
at once, and touching his cap deferentially, said, 
in a sympathetic tone: 

“Can I serve you in any way, Madam? 
May I ask what has happened to disturb you?” 

Milly drew back for an instant at the accost, 
prepared to freeze with a glance this presump 
tuous individual of the male sex who had ven 
tured to address her without an introduction! 

3ut she drooped her feathers the next moment ; 

the exigencies of the case left no room for for 
malities; and besides, the first glance showed 
the intruder to be a gentleman and a soldier. 
She felt she could trust him, and she looked at 
him piteously, and said, in a sobbing voice: 

**Oh, Sir, I don’t know what I shall do! I 
am fifty miles from home, and I know no one 
in this city. I meant to go on to New York in 
this train, but my pocket-book has been lost or 
stolen in the crowd, before I could even buy a 
ticket!” 

The gentleman listened with a smile, half. 
amused, and wholly sympathetic and admiring. 

“Ts that all that troubles you, my dear young 
lady? Permit me—I would feel so honored 
I don’t think the brutes have got mine—” and in 
a twinkling he had thrust his hand in his pock 
et and drawn out a big leathern wallet. Hast 
ily tearing it open, he held it out to the blush 
ing and shrinking girl, who stood ready to sink 
with shame at being thus forced into the role 
of a pretty beggar-girl. 

**T would not venture to embarrass you with 
carrying such a great, clumsy thing,” he said, 
with a fine delicacy which Milly appreciated ; 
“but if you would do me the great honor of 
using some of its contents; I beg you, Madam, 
don't humble me by refusing my poor green- 
backs.” 

Poor Milly! how could she refuse? There 
might have been alternatives, but none suggest- 
ed themselves to her frighteged and bewildered 


mind; and it seemed to her that she had no} 


choice but to accept help from some one, and 
who could sugar the pill more delicately than 
this chivalrous gentleman had done ? 

So she sobbed out : 

**Oh, you are too—too kind, Sir! but I can't 
— indeed I can’t—only—I suppose I must—and 
I never can be grateful enough—and my mo- 
ther—” 

And meanwhile, with averted and drooping 
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head, she put out her fingers, half behind h 
drew them back, and put them out again, and 
finally plunged them into the capacious pocket 
book, and drew out some notes which s] 
crushed in her little, gloved hand. Then, al! 
of a sudden, lifting her head, and arching | 


nan w 


throat, she looked haughtily at the 1 
had ventured to place her under an obligati 
and said, in a stately tone: 

‘*You have done me an immeasurab] 
ive, Sir, to-day, and your kindness I can n 
repay. Your money, however, I must be yx 
mitted to. Will you—” 

But just then the locomotive gave a final ; 
most appalling shriek, and seemed as if it we 
make nothing of galloping over Milly as s 
stood in its way. She started forward, ar 
did her companion. 

‘You haven't 
afraid you have ! 


a minute to spare, and I ar 
ost any chance of a seat now, 
he said, hastily swinging her on to the platform, 
and jumping up after her himself. ‘I wish | 
was going on with you, and could see you safi 
to your journey’s end,” he continued, as li 
made way for her through the narrow aisle, 
right and left for a pla 
sut it’s simply impossible; I’ve just arrive 
from New York on 


eee ’ 
here's a seat! 


looking vacant 


and | 
than I « 


urgent business, 


se That’s better luck 
pected !” 

‘You live in 
you call at 

But actually in motion now, 
and the gentleman had barely time to make : 
Put 
ting her head out of the narrow window, at t! 
imminent risk of having it snipped off, Mill; 
saw him standing in the road looking after the 
train, and could have cried in her vexation. 

The whole thing had happened in such a mo 
ment of time, and she had been so appalled ar 
bewildered, that she had scarcely known wha 
she was doing. 3ut now that she had leisu 
to think it over she was fairly overwhelm 
with mortification. 


New York? Oh, then, we 


the cars were 


hasty bow and spring from the platform. 


She had not only accept 
| the use of a stranger’s money, but had suffered 
him to leave her without giving his address o 
learning hers ; 
lieved of such an unbearable obligation ? 


and how was she ever to be re 
Ii 
| there was only any way of finding out his whe: 
abouts! 

And then there flashed over her mind a r 
membrance of certain advertisements she had 
seen in the city papers sometimes, and glanced 
at, half amused, half contemptuous. But onl! 
to think of Aer appearing in the ‘‘ Personals!” 
What would mamma say? ‘‘ One thing is cer 
went on to herself, ‘if 

mamma could only have seen it all she would 
| have been perfectly satisfied that he was a gentle 
|man. His whole way of doing the thing was sim 
ply perfect. Indeed, I don’t know how I could 
ever have allowed it if it hadn't been, though 
what would have become of me I can’t imagine. 
Been put off the car, perhaps, if I had ventured 
on, and left to freeze to death on the road.” 


tain, however,” she 


{ 






















































‘*God bless him, wherever he is!” was her 
fervent inward ejaculation; and then presently 
her fancy went off wandering into vague sur- 
mises as to his name, his home, and whether 
she were really likely to succeed in her efforts 
to find him out. ‘“ After all,” she thought, with 
a sudden brightening of her pretty, musing face, 
“he might have picked up the pocket-book him- 
self; it was probably knocked from her hand 
by accident, not intention, and he might have 
seen it on the ground as he walked back to the 
People were always finding lost things, 


Wouldn't 


d pot. 
and why not he as well as another? 
it be nice if he only had ?” 

But then another thought came as suddenly 
to repel this. “No, it wouldn’t be 
all, for he’d open it of course, to seek some 


nice at 


clew to the owner, and then he'd see his pic 
ture ;” and she didn’t want him to do that—not 
for the world! He'd be sure to think it was a 
lover's picture; girls didn’t often carry their 
brothers’ phatographs about with them! and it 
would give him such an opinion of her, to think 
she could care for such a beardless boy! For 
there was no denying that his cheeks were fat 
and rosy; that he was inclined to be stout, and, 
in short, looked very like a nice big boy; while 
he—ah, he was so tall and so distinguished-look 
ig, the very beau-ideal of an officer and a gen 
tleman; and of course he couldn’t know that 
the picture had been taken four years ago, and 





that the original had been a soldier ever since, 
and was a colonel now himself! Still, if he only 
were he ! 

With such thoughts as these Milly Tharne 
beguiled the tedium of her onward way; and 
meanwhile the train was dashing on at a furious 
rate, the short winter’s day was drawing to a 
close, and here and there throughout the car 
heayy-minded individuals, who had no such 
innér fund of amusement, overcome with som 
nolence, were bumping their heads up and down 
upon the backs of the seats in front of them, or in 
the window corners ; sleepy children were fret 
ting in their tired mothers’ armg; and one very 
evident bride, and another equally evident fian 
cée, had coolly converted the shoulders of their 
masculine appanages into cushions, when a bump 
considerably harder than any preceding one gal 
vanized the passengers into a sudden sense of 
life. Every body started into an erect attitude, 
and was instantly knocked out of it again. One 
inquiring individual went out to learn what had 
happened, and came back with the startling in 


formation that the locomotive had run off the | 


track, and they would have to wait in the road 
till another could be brought from somewhere! 

Great as was the universal consternation and 
indignation at this announcement, it perhaps 
struck such a chill to no heart there as to Mili 
cent Thorne’s. She sank back in her seat with 
a feeling of utter despair as she remembered 
how she had persistently objected to her mo- 
ther’s desire to telegraph to her friends the exact 
time of her arrival. But it was too late for re- 
grets to be of any avail; and there was nothing 


MILLY’S 4 
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to be done but resign herself to her fate, and 
bide the end as patiently as might be. Per 
haps, after all, it might not be so very long be 
fore the train would start again, 

So she tucked up her cold feet, settled herself 
back into her corner, screwed her lips into an ex 
pression of heroic endurance, and awaited relief 
in the shape of the afternoon down train, which 
might pick them up, if it didn’t pitch right 
through them; or of the coming up from the 
city of a new locomotive. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ he,” 
formed the central figure in her faney-pictures, 


who we must confess 
was attending to his business in Albany with a 
troubled mind. A little incident had occurred, 
just after he had seen the fair object of his 
generosity whirled away to parts unknown, 
which had added an extra touch to his vexa 
tion in not having learned her name or address. 
As he crossed over toward the Delavan House 
he came upon a man, commonly dressed and 
rough-looking, who had stopped on the corner, 
and was attentively examining some small 
bright object which he held carefully in his 
hands. <A passing glance showed this to be a 
pocket-book, of small size, and made of vivid 
scarlet leather, tipped and clasped with gold, 

The young officer stopped instantly, and ad 
dressed the man in a peremptory tone: 

‘*'That is lost property, Sir,” he said, “and 
I know the owner. If you will be good enough 
to hand it to me I wiil see that it 
proper destination.” 

He held out his hand, never imagining that 
lucky 


+ 


reaches it 


his demand would be refused; but the ky 
finder was no soldier, and cared nothing for gilt 
buttons, 


“Not so fast, if you please,” he rejoined, in 
“Td like some 


a free and independent tone. 
thin’ more than your word, seein’ you're a st 





ger to me. 
take possession, is the rule, I believe.” 

The officer stared haughtily at the man wh« 
presumed to disobey his commands, 

‘**But I tell you I know the lady who lost 
this purse only a few minutes ago,” he said, im 
patiently. She has gone on to New York in 
this train, and she told me herself that she had 
dropped her pocket book in the crowd, and I 
promised to take steps for its recovery, ‘That 
promise I intend to keep, Sir; and if you do 
not relinquish that article to me I shall apply 
to some one who will probably be able to make 


Prove property, pay expenses, 


you.” 

The man’s rough face reddened as he re- 
plied, in a defiant tone : 

‘‘None o’ your threats here. They ain't 
needed : and what’s more, they won't be borne. 
What I pick up on the public road is my prop- 
erty till the lawful owner's found, and that, it 
appears, you don't even claim to be. If it’s a 
lady, and you know who she is, just give m« 
her address, and I'll write to her, and if she 
can give me a list of the contents of this pock- 
et-book I'll see that she gets it without any of 
your help. Or, to save trouble, if you'll specify 
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the articles—and there’s more than money in it 
—I'll hand it over to you, and no questions 
asked. Come, that’s fair and square, ain't it ?” 

Milly’s knight-errant could not but feel that 
it was, but he was not disposed to admit it, as 
he could not comply with the conditions. 

‘** How absurd!” he replied, impatiently. ‘‘As 
if I were likely to know the exact contents of a 
lady’s pocket-book! All I know is, that she 
lost it here, but just now, on this spot, in being 
pushed about by the crowd. There is no kind 
of doubt that the purse you hold in your hands 
is hers; and surely you would not want to keep 
what does not belong to you.” 

“No, Sir, I wouldn’t—not by no means,” re- 
plied the man. ‘‘I’m as honest a man as you. 
Just give me the name of the lady, and I'll 
guarantee that she gets back her property.” 

Her name! But that was just what he did 
not know. He knew literally nothing about 
her but that she was young, handsome, and had 
lost her pocket-book. Still more impatiently 
than before, he replied : 

**T have not said that I knew the name of 
the young lady, nor do I. I never saw her un- 
til I saw her this morning, looking for her lost 
purse. But I am quite sure that the one you 
have found is hers, and I am also sure that I 
could find means of informing her that it had 
been found. ‘There are such things as adver 
tisements—” 

** Yes, Sir, there are,” interrupted the man, 
“and I expect the lady knows it as well as you; 
and so do I. She'll probably publish as how 
she’s lost a pocket-book, and I'll publish as I’ve 
found one; and between the two she'll likely 
get her property just as well without you as 
with you.” 

The young officer looked wrathfully at the 
speaker ; but he met the glance with a careless 
stare. 

** Of course, if that is your intention, I have 
nothing further to say,” replied the officer, in a 
stately tone, ‘‘ only be sure you do it ;” and was 
marching off in infinite chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, when suddenly a thought struck him, 
which in his excitement had not occurred to 
him before. 

He turned hastily back, and addressed him- 
self again to the man: 

“If it is on account of a hoped-for reward 
that you refuse to surrender the book,” he said, 
**T am so anxious to be the means of restoring 
it to its owner that I offer to give you on the 
spot the value of the purse and its contents if 
you will relinquish it to me.” 

The man looked at him with a wondering 
gaze, and meditated for a moment. Then 
shaking his head, with a grim smile, he said: 

‘““Not much. I can’t do that, Sir. I'm an 
honest man, as I told you before, and I want 
the owner to get her own; and how do I know 
as she'd get it from you? It would only be 
swoppin’ one fifty dollars for another on your 
part; you'd lose nothin’, maybe, and she gain 
nothin’, There’s another reason why I won't 








do it. There’s somethin’ in that pocket-book 
that if the owners a young lady she likel; 
mightn’t take a hundred dollars for.’ It’s a pic 
ture of a mighty good-lookin’ young feller; and 
young ladies don’t generally carry about thei) 
brothers’ or their cousins’ pictures, do they ?” 

Of course they didn’t! thought the ofticer, 
prostrated for a moment by this last blow 
Then, with a sudden rally, he demanded, furi 
ously : 

‘*How do you know any such thing, Sir ? 
What business have you prying into a lady's 
private affairs ?” : 
demented. 

“As if I didn’t have to look through thé 
book to see if I could find any clew to the own 
er!” he said, indignantly. ‘‘ But I am a fool 
to stand here wasting my time in this ere fash 
ion ;” and with that he walked coolly away. 

** So,” thought the conquered one, gathering 
himself together and marching disconsolatel) 
off—‘‘ so, I’ve been taking all this trouble, and 
making a fool of myself by claiming what I 
could prove no right to, all for the sake of 
a girl who’s got a lover already! Maybe 
wouldn’t want me if she hadn't, either; but I'd 
risk that, any how. Well! it’s lucky I found 
it out in time, for I should have searched New 
York city over for her till I'd found her. Now 
I shall be able to go home and attend to my 
business like a man again. Sic transit gloria.” 

He strode on vigorously, whistling a snatch 
of an army song, and trying to put the thought 
of the fair unknown out of his mind. But 
somehow it wouldn't stay put; and he caught 
himself presently hoping generously that she 
might recover her lover's picture. 

** Why the very—Evil One,” he ejaculated in 
ternally, as he strode along, ‘‘ didn’t women 
have sense enough to carry their cards With 
their name, at least, on them, in their pocket 
books, when there were places made expressly 
for them! That fellow was honest, no doubt, 
as he refused my offer; but he’d be sure to 
make some muddle of the advertisement ; and 
I, in my consternation at the piece of news 
about the picture, have let him go off without 
even getting his name! A pretty mess it is 
altogether ; but it was all her fault, and the fault 
of women generally, for being so fond of trump- 
ery, and never having any kind of business hab- 
its.” And then checking himself in his mental 
tirade with a self-accusing pang at even think- 
ing a reproach against the sex to which she be- 
longed, he pulled up at the office where he was 
to transact his business, and there perforce dis- 
missing the subject of his morning’s adventure 
and its fair heroine at once. 


She, meanwhile, did not part with his idea 
so readily. Sitting huddled up in the corner 
of her seat in the dismal car, hour after hour, 
| while the dark winter’s day merged into still 
dimmer twilight, and deepened, at length, into 
chill and clouded night, the thought of that 
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came adventure, and of the promptness and 
courtesy With which he had come to her aid, 
together with vague and varying speculations 
as to when and where, if ever, she should meet 
him again, were her only relief from the insuf- 
ferable tedium of the prolonged waiting upon 
the ¢ heerless road, 

, The weariness and the cold, combined with 
the disagreeableness of huving to listen to the 
grumbling and growling of discontented passen- 
gers all around her, were the worst things Milly 


had to bear. It was true, the idea of arriving 


in New York at midnight, alone and unexpect- | 


ed, was not very pleasant ; still it was not so 
bad as it might be. The dép6t was but a short 


distance from her friend’s house; there were | 


always plenty of carriages awaiting the arrival 


of the train; and as this was the evening of | 


Mrs. Bliss’s ** fandango,” the house would not 
be shut up until after midnight. If she could 
only once reach the city her troubles would be 
very nearly at an end, she thought. 

There seemed at length some prospect of it. 
A most welcome renewal of the jerking and 
rattling and hitching presently announced that 
the new engine had arrived, and that the cars 


were 


veo 
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in a dismay almost as blank as she had felt at 
the first mishap of the day. 

** If only he could suddenly come to the res 
cue, as promptly and kindly as he had done 
then!” she thought, wistfully; but he was, un- 
fortunately, not near enough to be available, 
and Milly looked around her in desperation to 
see what could be done. Just then her eye 
lighted on the conductor of the train, hurrying 
past her, and she rushed after him, and begged 
his aid in procuring a carriage as quickly as 
possible. 

‘** How far are you going, Miss?” he asked, 
rather impatiently. 

“To Twenty-third Street,” said Milly, won 
dering what business of his it was, but not ven- 
turing on any airs, 

“'Twentgethird Street? West side? Well, 
then, Miss, I'll tell you what you'd better do. 
I really haven’t time to go and look you up a 


| carriage unless it was absolutely necessary ; 


being righted; and soon, to the unspeak- 


able delight of all‘the chilled, tired, and sleepy 


ralciclnes, The accident 
they 
ind this time seemed to flit by on wings, com- 
pared with the slow-footed moments of wait- 
ing. Almost before even Milly 
thought it possible, the lights and sounds of 
the great city were at hand; and very soon 
after they had arrived at the dépot, and the 
inevitable and universal stampede had be- 
gun, 

Milly, remembering the experience of the 
morning, determined to wait till the crush was 
over, and sat quietly in her corner, though 


passengers, they were again going on their way | 
had occurred when 
were only an hour or so from the city ; | 


} 


could have | 


longing to be out and on her way to the haven 


It seemed an intermina- 
ble time before the car was cleared ; the push- 
ing and crushing and rude eagerness for preced- 
ence only created confusion and delay; stout 
women with immense baskets got stuck in the 
narrow aisles; babies screamed in their mo- 
thers’ arms; men impatient to be at home 
jostled and crowded and scrambled; Wack- 
men shouted, porters swore, and poor little 
Milly looked out upon the Pandemonium, dim- 
ly lighted by red and flaring lamps, and trem- 
bled with fear, and quivered with impatience to 
be gone. 

When at last the great human tide had ebbed 
somewhat, and she ventured out upon the plat- 


where she would be, 


form of the dépdét, instead of being instantly | 


besieged by a crowd of hackmen, all begging 
for the privilege of conveying her to her jour- 
ney’s end, lo! there was not one to be seen, 
nor was there a single carriage in waiting. 
Every one had been eagerly snatched up by 
people too tired and hungry to consider econ- 
omy; and Milly stood out in the keen night air, 





besides, I should think it pleasanter tor you to 
have company than to be trusting yourself with 
one of those hackmen so late at night. There’s 
stages right at the corner will take you straight 
to the very house you want to go to, and you'll 
be in full sight of the passengers while you run 
across the sidewalk and up the stoop. 
to go to the corner myself, and I'll see you safe 
in if you say so, but I can’t wait a minute.” 

“IT don't see, then, that I’ve any choice but 
to go with you,” said Milly,.a little ungracious- 
ly. She did not quite like the idea of such a 
democratic mode of arrival at her friend's ele- 
gant mansion, and it would be very provoking 
not to have her trunks in the morning; but it 
couldn't be helped, and, after all, it didn’t much 
matter how she got there, if only she might ever 
get there at all! So she thanked the man, and 
declared herself ready to start. It was but a 
step to the stage, and not very many minutes 
after she had entered it before it turned into 
the street where her friends resided. Milly 
kept her eyes glued to the window, heedless of 
the many curious glances cast at her by the oe- 
cupants of the stage, all of whom but herself 
were men, and intent only upon deciphering 
the names of the avenues and the numbers.ef 
the houses. 

There it was at last—No. 15; and Milly’s 
heart gave a quick leap in her breast, and she 
jumped up as quickly and gave the strap a 
vehement jerk. The next moment 
out of the stage, across the sidewalk, and up on 
the high stone stoop, pulling with nervous haste 
at the handle of the bell. 

Its loud, silvery call pealed through the 
house; Milly could hear it distinctly outside, 
and drew a long breath of relief to think that 
she was so near the end of her troubles; but 
one minute, and another, and another, each as 
long as hours to the belated, tired, and-fright- 
ened traveler, elapsed, and still no hasty step 
approached the door, and still it remained in- 
hospitably closed. Milly pulled the bell again, 
and yet again; she could hear its sound plain- 


I've got 


she was 





vb 





ly enough, and wondered how it could be possi- 
ble that not heard within. Certainly 
the house could not be entirely deserted ; the 


it was 


family, she knew, were out, but where were the 
servants, and why did they not come ? 

Ah, that, no one could answer; 
it was that they did not come; 
heart grew chill with a horrible despair, 


but certain 
and Milly's 
This 
was the worst that had befallen her yet, for it 
was midnight, and she was quite alone. She 
absolutely did not know what to do, and so she 
sank down on the stone steps, hungry and tired 
and cold and frightened, and cried bitterly it 
her desolatic 

How long%he sat there she did not know; 
but presently the sound of a quick tread ring 
ing along the sidewalk brought a thrill, half of 
terror, half of hope, to her heart, agd she start 
ed up and went half-way down the steps. She 


and despair. 


would speak to him, no matter who he might 
be, she had resolved, and beg him to try and 
make the people in the house hear her; she 
didn’t believe all the stuff that was talked about 
the wickedness of men; at any rate, she had 
never experienced any thing but respect and 
consideration from them; and, any how, she 
must do something; she could not stay 

all night—she would be frozen stiff before morn 
ing! 

Meanwhile the steps had drawn nearer and 
nearer, and Milly perceived, to her infinite re 
lief, that it was one of the blue-coated and brass 
buttoned gentry whose business it is to assist 
the astray and helpless. He stopped short in 
amazement at seeing a person, evidently a lady, 
and young, standing alone at this hour upon 
the steps of the great house ; 
down to him, and eagerly put in her plea. 

“The family are out, I know,” 
after explaining the cause of her being there 


she said, 
‘*but there must be some one left in 
but 
won't you please see if you can’t wake them 
up?” 


so late ; 


the house. They're asleep, I’m afraid ; 


and Milly ran | 


The policeman looked keenly at her, and his | 


practiced eye told him that all was right. ‘It’s 
too bad, mum,” he said, sympathizingly, ‘* that 
yu should ha’ been bothered so; but we'll soon 
get you in now, unless the folks inside bes dead, 
instead of asleep!” 

He sprang up the steps and gave the bell a 
vigorous pull, which made it peal out to the 


| er mind, I’ve 
blinds and bolt the windows again, and nob 


| did, and that 


very echo, and Milly awaited the result in 


breathless anxiety ; 
followed its dying tone, and the door still re- 
mained inhospitably closed. 

** Well, if one kind o’ noise won't rouse ‘em, 


- . | 
but alas! profound silence | 
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the dead themselves would wa 

as that. If it cold n 

to be hoppin’ out o’ bed, all the neighbors y 

be at the windows to see what's the matter. 

bet. Hadn't you better give it up, and | mt 
a hotel—Fifth Av’noo right o) 


t lt 
corner here, you know ? 


noise weren't such a 


see you to 
You can’t stay } 
nor I neither, for that matter,’ 
But Milly shrank with horror from the j 
To be escorted to a hotel by a policem 
That, she knew, would be 
which would her mother’s | 
she heard the mortifying history of her n 
mishaps; besides, it would be in every w: 
“Oh no; In’t | 
Wouldn't he please try just once more ? 


all night ; 


the 


break 


disagreeable. she couk 


he open a door or window or somethin 
would be responsible for any amount o 
ages!” 

The poor child looked at him witk such sw 
ming eyes and plead sO piteously that the 1 
was touched, and considered a moment whet! 
er there really was any thing farther to be don 

“7 spose I the basement 
window and slip you in,” he said, meditativ. 
“TI don’t much like to do it. Why, they m 
rgl’ry, Miss, and tl 
would be worse than going td a hotel, even v 
me!” and he smiled a little grimly.  **¢ 
ahead, though; we'll try it, if you say so.” 

**Oh, thank you, yes; ; 
will get me 


might unfasten 


have us both up for bu 


I say any thing tl 
into this house. Do, do try, please! 
So down they went into the court-yard, a1 
up to the ba 
closely d n. 
Milly never understood, thegpoliceman mai 
d to open a shutter; then coolly kn 
pane of glass, he thrust 
down, pushed the 
an easy matter for him t 
ww, and lifting Milly’s little ] 
form in his two han 


whose blinds we 


> 14 
By some sligh 


ment windows, 


t of hand, wl 


age 


ing a in his 


reac hed aside 
This done, it was 
open the wind 
ds, to drop her gently dow: 
into the room. 


he 


peering into the unlit and fireless room. ‘* 


**Dark enough in there, isn’t it ?” 


Nev 
got a match, as luck will have it, 


Just fasten the 


} 


and you're safe enough now. 


can get in without making as much noise 
you'd be likely to hear. i 
stop another minute—I sha’n’t get through my 
here’s the thatch;” and 


as I 


rounds now in time- 
he was gone as soon as Milly’s fingers had clos 
upon it. 

Well! at last sl 


1¢ Was in comparative safety 


| but, oh! through what tribulation had she com 


perhaps another will,” said the stalwart police- | 


man; and drawing out his club he commenced 
a battery of vigorous blows upon the massive 


black walnut panels, which, doubtless, made | 


their impression on them, but failed utterly to 
do so upon the ears of those within. 
** Well!” at last exclaimed the discomfited 


knight of the buttons ; “if ever I saw the beat | food and a bed, 


| 


Milly had to drop right down upon the floor 
and cry out a little of her nervousness b 

she could get courage enough to grope ab 

and find the gas. When it was lighted, how 
ever, and the terrible darkness was dispelled, 
her spirits rose, and she marched straight t 
the door, determined to brave the terrors of the 
apparently deserted house, and go in search of 
What was her horror at find 


o' that! There can’t be nobody to home, Miss ; | ing it locked! 
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For the half-dozenth time that day her heart 
turned chill within her; for the half-dozenth 
time she uttered the despairing exclamation, 
‘What shall I do?” 

She shook the door with all her small strength ; 
she pounded upon it w ith her little clenched fists ; 
nay, even kicked it with her tiny boots, in her 
desperation ; but it was all of no avail. The 
Fates were evidently against her; and who so 
strong as to cope with Destiny ? 

Reduced once more to submissive patience she 
gave up the useless struggle, and looked meekly 
about her to see how she could make the best 
of things. Never was there an apartment less 
adapted for a comfortable sojourn by night. 
The walls were wainscoted to the ceiling with 
solid shelves of black walnut, closely stacked 
with ponderous and awful-looking volumes, 
bound in rusty leather. Still heavier and dusk- 


ier tomes were piled here and there in corners 


on the floor; a massive table in the centre of 


the room was heaped with yet more of the same 


hard and unbending style of literature, and 
strewn with dry and legal-looking papers. 


Half a dozen high-backed, stiff, and brass- 
but not a 


nailed chairs stood solemnly around ; 
sofa, not a lounge, ottoman, or low seat of any 
description, in which she might rest for a mo 
ment her benumbed and wearied limbs. 


And she was so cold, poor child, and so tired, 


and so hungry! 


again for a little while, but they did her good ; 
and after she had let the floods come down for 
a few minutes she burst out into a peal of act- 
ual langhter, and began to look about her in 
good earnest for the means of ameliorating her 


pe sition. 
The cold was the worst thing. 


could rip up a breadth of the carpet! 


prepared to go any lengths in her desperation, 
but she was afraid that last idea was impracti 

cable ; and she was about to lay herself ruefully 
down upon the hard floor, when all of a sudden 
her eye fell upon a great roll of something dark 
and heavy, which looked not unlike a carpet, 
It was the 
work of a moment to seize and unroll it; and 
lo, to Milly’s inexpressible delight, she found 
it to be a large army-blanket of fine dark-blue 
cloth, warm and heavy, and not especially dirty, 


standing in a corner of the room. 


though bearing marks of use. 


** Was ever any thing so providential!” Milly 
exclaimed, under her breath, and proceeding 
without delay to spread it upon the floor and 
survey its capabilities. It was quite large enough 
to serve as both couch and coverlet, and Milly 
at stairs of the Rutherford mansion, flight by 


demurred not, in her desperate weariness, 
using it. 


“Tt is his, of course,” she said to herself, with 
a blush and a smile, as she took off her gloves 
**T knew he was at 


and unfastened her hat. 


The piteous tears would come 


Even with | 
the blinds shut and the shade drawn close the 
night air came in keenly through the broken 
window, and Milly was already shivering. If 
she only had brought a shawl with her, or if 
there were but a table-cover in the room, or she 
She was 
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home, though Beth has been so sly about it. 
There hangs his sword too, and his spurs, and 
drinking flask. I suppose his father likes to 
have them always in his sight; and this is Mr. 
Beth has 
often spoken of his immense law library. How 
they do all dote upon that youth! I wonder 
if ever shall? Be that as it may, I am going 
to avail myself of his blanket. ¥ a dreadfully 


mping out in 


Rutherford’s special room, no doubt. 


funny performance for me to be 
it, here on the floor of his father’s study ; but I 
can't fly in the face of such a manifest Provi 
dence; and besides, he'll never know it!” 

She dragged one of the big leather volumes 
to one end of the impromptu couch, to serve as 
a pillow; 
up on tip-toe to lower the gas, the bright glare 
of which offended her tired eyes, and of course 
This was rather vexa- 


and then, all being ready, she reached 


turned it entirely out! 
tious, but Milly was not afraid of the dark, and 
had gone through too much to-day to care for 
trifles, 

‘Tt is only for an hour or so at most,” she 
thought, composedly ; ‘‘ they will surely be home 
by two o'clock, and I can hear them in the dark 
as well as the light;” and feeling too glad in 
the prospect of speedy release to allow any thing 
to vex her more, she stretched her weary limbs 
upon one half of the blanket, and drawing the 
rest over her shivering form, she laid her head 
upon her hard pillow, and—went to sleep. 

Now this last thing she had not the slightest 
intention of doing; but tired 
with all the fatigue and fasting and excite- 
ment of the day, and now the strain was re- 
moved, and the whole power of mind and body 
relaxed. So when kindly sleep came wooing 
her she had no power to resist him; and hay 


she was dead 


ing once yielded, yielded utterly. Such pro 
found and dreamless slumber as comes only to 
the young, the healthy, and the innocent chain- 
ed her senses, and little she knew or heard, 
down in the silence of her dark and solitary 
confinement, of three separate arrivals which 
took place at short intervals from each other, 
within an hour or two after she had taken pos 
session of her strange couch. Deep and sweet 
was her sleep on the hard floor, wrapped in her 
rough coverlet, as ever it had been on her own 
there was 
none to molest her or make her afraid. The 
latest stars faded out of the sky; the gray win 
ter dawn took their place; all the under-world 
of the great city awoke with the coming of 
morning; milkmen and bakers rattled over the 
stony streets uttering their Yahoo yells; but 
Milly slept like a tired child through it all. 
About just as the somnolent 
Bridgets and Norahs were beginning to arouse 
themselves from their beauty-sleep, a man’s 
step might have been heard descending the 


virginal white bed at home; and 


six o'clock, 


flight, and finally stopping at the door of the 
impromptu bedroom occupied by our uncon 
scious heroine. A key was turned in the lock, 
the door opened, and a manly figure «appeared 
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on the threshold, but paused there, as may be 
imagined, paralyzed with amazement at the un- 
expected sight which met his eyes, 

Could it be possible? 


A woman lying on 
the floor of his study ? 


In Heaven’s name who 
was she? where did she come from? how did 
she get there? and what was she doing there ? 

Doing ? Why, sleeping, it was evident, and 
soundly too, ag she did not stir at his entrance; 
and he sean forward, hesitating with an odd 
sense of intrusion upon his own premises, but 
impelled by a curiosity he could not resist, and 
bent over the slumbering figure lying so quietly 
at his feet. A sudden flash of recognition 
crossed his face, and he started up again and 
stared at her in the most bewildered astonish- 
ment. What! was not this the young girl 
whom, a dozen or so hours ago, he had rescued 
from an unpleasant predicament in Albany, and 
sent on her way rejoicing, while he himself 
went about his business with a sorrowful heart 
for her sake? Surely he knew that face; the 
hair too, a network of sunbeams, in its flossy, 
fluffy tangles. He remembered one long curl 
that floated down her shoulders as he helped 
her into the car, and how his fingers had tingled 
to touch it; and now here it lay, straying in a 
gleam of gold across the sombre carpet at his 
very feet! How lovelier than ever she looked, 
lying there, in the careless attitude of deep re- 
pose, her fair head pillowed on her curving arm, 
and her delicate bosom rising and falling be- 
neath the folds of his blanket, the stanch friend 
which had warmed and comforted him in many 

a midnight bivouac! 

The sight set his pulses beating quickly; he 
drew a long breath in his surprise and suspense ; 
and the sleeping girl stirred in her slumber, and 
put out a little soft hand from under the cover. 
It lay there like a rose-leaf, but the intruder 
did not dare stop to admire it. He had too 
much delicacy to allow her to awake and dis- 
cover him there, and he stepped softly back- 
ward to the door, intending to go up stairs and 
send down some of the womenkind to invite the 
beautiful stranger into more fitting quarters. 
Fatally for his purpose, however, he stumbled 
in his excess of caution against the table, and 
knocked from it a heavy book, which fell to the 
floor with a bang. The lady started, affrighted 
from her slumbers, and after one blank stare of 
utter amazement at her strange surroundings, 
sprang to her feet, and stood gazing at the in- 
truder in speechless confusion, with wide wild 
eyes in which shame was struggling with recog- 
nition and surprise. 

He, swearing at himself for his awkwardness, 
saw that there was nothing to be done but ‘* face 
the music,” though facing the enemy’s batteries 
was nothing to it. He advanced with a grave 
bow and essayed to speak, but vainly. Milly, 
womanlike, recovered the use of her tongue 
first. Drawing up her slender figure, and set- 
ting back her head in stately fashion, she pre- 
pared to announce herself, and explain her posi- 
tion with befitting dignity; but the comicality 
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of the situation was too much for her, and break 
ing into a peal of uncontrollable laughter, sh; 
held out her hand with a crimson face, but a 
bewitching smile, and exclaimed: 

** Well met again! You seem to have 
special mission for coming to the rescue of { 
lorn damsels. Won't you please let Miss Ruth 
erford know that Milicent Thorne is here ?” 

The laugh was contagious. The embarrassed 
knight-errant echoed it most heartily, and they 
both stood shaking with irrepressible laughter, 
when a vast apparition suddenly darkened the 
doorway, and the smothered ejaculation, ‘* How- 
ly Biddy !” in a tone of indescribable conster 
nation, brought them back to their senses. 

The gentleman turned quickly toward the 
door. 

‘Qh! you're the very person I want to see, 
bridget,” he said, coolly ; ‘just run up stairs, 
won't you, and tell Miss Elizabeth that her 
friend has arrived, and to get up at once.” 

But here Milly interposed a plea. 

** Mayn’t she give me something to eat first ?” 
she asked, innocently; “indeed, I am almost 
famished !” 

He looked at her in consternation. 

= by Jove, she has been starved too!” he 
ejaculated, and then wheeled sharply round 
upon the cook, who stood staring and bridling. 

**Of course you haven't got the fire made, 
and a cup of coffee would be an hour’s work, 
Here, where’s my hat? let me run out to a 
restaurant.”’ But Milly stopped him again. 

**Oh no, no!” she said; **I don’t care about 
coffee ; any thing will do—a piece of bread—a 
cup of milk—just to take this faintness away ;” 
and she staggered a little, and grasped the ta 
ble to steady herself; all this excitement was 
proving too much for her. 

Colonel Rutherford—we might as well give 
him his title at last—seized her little cold hand 
and led her to a chair. 

**Quick! do you hear? some bread and 
milk here,” he commanded, turning to the cook; 
and she went off with a sniff, and disappeared 
into the kitchen. She returned presently, bring- 
ing a tray containing the desired refreshments, 
and the young officer took it from her, and said, 
‘** Now my message to Miss Elizabeth, and quick 
about it.” 

His tone brooked no delay, and the affronted 
Hibernian was presently heard ascending the 
stairs with elephantine tread, Meanwhile Milly 
betook herself to the bread and milk, daintily 
but eagerly, as one might who had neither dined 
nor supped the day before; and Colonel Ruth- 
erford stood and watched her with feelings of 
unbounded admiration, and equally unbounded 
vexation that this charming creature should be 
already appropriated ! 

** Will you have some more? I can get it for 
you,” he said, when she had put the last spoon- 
ful lingeringly to her lips; but Milly pushed 


away the dish with a wistful glance, and said, 
‘“*N—no; I think that will do till breakfast, 
| thank you.” 
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“Then, in Heaven’s name, have pity upon 
my bewilderment, and tell me how—” 

“But just then Bridget came puffing and pant- 
ing back. 

‘ Miss Elizabeth’s as ’stonished as ’stonished 
can be,” she gasped; “and she says the young 
lady is to go up immejuntly, if she plazes ;” 
and Milly started up at once. 

“Let me pilot you,” said the Colonel, taking 
up her hat and satchel, 

But Milly pleaded no, with a blush. ‘*I can 
find Beth’s room perfectly well myself—she has 
often described it to me,” she said, and was off 
in a moment, leaving the young officer looking 
ruefully after her. 

He seated himself at the parchment-strewn 
table, and threw open one of the dusty leathern 
volumes. He had come * for good,” as the chil- 
dren say, yielding to the entreaties of parents 
and sister; and being of too energetic a temper- 
ament for even a week of idleness, had plunged 
at once into the law-studies which the war had 
interrupted. He had taken a desk in his fa- 
ther’s office down town, which left him little 
opportunity for study during the day; but a 
life in camp had taught him to need but little 
sleep, and he found the quiet hours before 
breakfast far more available for work than the 
evenings, upon which the rest of the family 
claimed a mortgage. Hence his unexpected 
irruption upon the sleeping Milly this morning. 

Meanwhile the two girls up stairs were nest- 
ling together amidst the soft pillows of Beth’s 
luxurious couch, and talking at a rate which 
would puzzle the most practiced reporter to keep 
There was so much to tell, so much 


pace with, 
to wonder at, and explain, and exclaim over; 
so much to discuss and arrange, that nine o'clock 
was upon them or ever they were aware; and 
Milly was hungry again, and had no idea of be- 
ing late for breakfast. 

So up they got, and robed themsélves, and 
tripped down arm in arm to the breakfast-par- 
lor; and there the whole story of Milly’s mis- 
haps had to be gone over again for the benefit 
of papa and mamma and the Colonel, each of 
whom was duly overflowing with wonder and 
sympathy, and properly indignant at the dis- 
covery, elicited by much cross-examination of 
the waiter, that the servants generally had im- 
proved the occasion of the family’s absence to 
take a regular ‘‘ outing,” leaving only the seam- 
stress, who was deaf as a post, and very timid, 
to keep guard away up in the fourth story, 
Where the hearing the door-bell was of course 
an impossibility. 

But it was all over now, and Milly made 
matter for merriment of all her mishaps; and 
breakfast was prolonged to an unprecedented 
period, while they sat listening and laughing, 
and wondering and pitying, and discussing the 
best plan for the speedy recovery of the pocket- 
book, whose loss had been the first link in this 
chain of extraordinary occurrences, and his 
“nibble” at which Jack had graphically nar- 
rated, 





When they rose at last Jack followed his 
sister and her friend into the parlor, and said, 
mischievously, determined to have at least that 
bit of revenge upon Milly for presuming to have 
a lover: 

‘**Hadn’t you better give me a list of the con 
tents of the book, as the finder was so very par- 
ticular about it, and let me attend to the mat 
ter in my own name? It may save you trouble 
and annoyance.” 

“The contents?” said Milly, meditatively. 
“Well, there was something over fifty dollars 
in money, and a check on a New York bank 
for as much more, I believe. And that rr 
minds me,” she broke off, rather irrelevantly, 
putting her hand into her pocket, ‘that I have 
a Quantity of money belonging to you, Colonel 
Rutherford. You must trust me for the price of 
my ticket until I can hear from mamma, and 
take your interest in thanks;” and she smiled 
in that bewitching way which the luckless young 
officer considered as a mere adding of insult to 
injury, and held out her hand to him full of 
notes and “ currency.” 

Jack reddened, but took them with 
bow, and handed them in turn to Beth. 

** Put them in the poor-purse, will you?” he 
said, with formal gallantry; ‘even filthy lucre 
is consecrated by having been employed in Miss 
Thorne’s service, and must henceforth be put 


a stiff 


to no baser uses.” 

He spoke ina cold, constrained tone: but 
Milly lifted her eyes to him, all swimming with 
softgess, and echoed his words in a melting 
tone, 

“The poor? Ah, yes!” she cried. ba 
shall never forget them again as I used to, I 
have known myself, within the last twenty- 
four hours, what it was to be cold and hungry 
and houseless and penniless; and I can never 
forget again how dreadful it must be for those 
who have to bear always what made me suffer 
so fora day. It is only a trifle, 1 know, but if 
I ever do recover that tiresome porte-monnaie, 
[I shall devote its contents to the poor whom I 
shall be sure to meet in New York.” 

** All its contents, Miss Milly?” said Jack, 
smitten harder than ever by this fresh proof of 
his charmer’s universal loveliness, but all the 
more indignant that she had been appropriated 
by another. 

Milly looked up wondering at his meaning 
tone, and colored at the curious glance with 
which he was regarding her. He couldn't 
know any thing—what in the world could he 
suspect ? 

‘“‘ There is nothing but the money worth giv- 
ing to them,” she said, evasively. ‘* Some lec- 
ture-tickets, I believe, and a memorandum of 
some shopping mamma wants me to do for her.” 

“Nothing else?” queried Jack, still with 


that meaning look. “It is necessary, you 


know, for me to have a full list of the con- 
tents.” 

Milly hesitated, and the wild rose-tint of her 
She wished he 


cheek deepened to cramoisie. 
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* Here is your pocket book at last,” he x 
ment for her, but she could not refuse it with- | thrusting it out toward her, but still holdi; 


had never offered to attend to the advertise 


out rudeness, especially now that it had gone | fast in his own hand. ‘IT want you to pron 
so far. Besides, of course he would bring the | me one thing, however, before I give it up ; 
package unopened to her, and how should he’ you. The man brought it into the office | 


ever know that his own picture had been chosen | an hour ago, and—indeed, it wasn’t my fa 





to be the companion of her lonely journey ? of course I wouldn't have presumed, but 

Compelling herself to speak in an indifferent | short, he was as obstinate as a pig, and y 
tone, she answered, lightly: make me examine the contents, to see t!] 

** You're a great deal more particular, I be- | had abstracted nothing. So I saw—I saw 
lieve, than the man who found the purse. | Milly!” and he held the little worn photog 
However, if you must know every individual | of his own youthful self before her crimso1 
thing it contained, there was also a broken ring | face. ‘* 1 knew there was a man’s picture it 
which I brought on to have mended, and a—a |} before—/e told me so that’ day; and then y 
photograph.” looked so confused when I teased you abou 

“*Gentleman or lady?” persisted her merci- | that I felt sure it was your lover, and so I’ 
less inquisitor. | haved like a brute ever since you've been | 

But Beth interposed here. ‘* Whaton earth | for fear of poaching on another man’s ma 
are you teasing the child so for, Jack? You} But it’s been the toughest fighting I ever d 
had better be off down town—it is nearly eleven | and when I saw whose picture it really was to. 
o'clock. Come, Milly.” day, by Jove, I thought I should lose my head 

And Milly gladly tucked herself under her | with joy. For you know I’ve loved you, Milly, 
friend’s wing, and made good her escape; | ever since that first day I saw you with tl 
while poor Jack, having punished himself far | tears in your eyes; and I thought surely if y 


more than her by this extorted proof of her be- | could care any thing for this vealy-lool 


ing ‘‘ already mortgaged,” took his disconsolate | youth, you certainly wouldn't throw him ov 


departure, and astonished his father and appall- | now he’s got to be a man. So I want you 
ed the clerks by a most incomprehensible rest- | promise me, Milly, to give me this, and tal 
lessness and irascibility the livelong day. | the original instead —won't you, please ? 
| then I'll give you your pocket-book immediate 

Time would fail to tell of all the kind de-} ly!” . 
vices employed by the whole Rutherford house The gallant young officer, turned to a ver 
hold to make their young guest's visit as enjoy- | coward by his hopes and fears, hung trembling 
able as her journey had been disagreeable. gThe | upon the young girl’s answer, which, after all 
opera, the theatre, the Park, balls and recep-| did not come; for Beth, not choosing to be let 
tions, shopping and visiting, rides, drives, and | entirely out of the scene, answered tersely { 
even skating and sleighing by-and-by, all were | her: 
set in tempting array before her; and in a sin “Of course she will; she wouldn’t be such 
gle fortnight she had had more dissipation than | a goose as to refuse an escort in her life jour 
in all her little life before, and more than re- | ney when she’s found out how many mishaps 
paid all the attention that was shown her by the | befall her in the journey of a day! It’s all 
childlike freshness of her enjoyment of each new | right, arftl just as I arranged it; you’re good 
pleasure. children, and I shall go and tell mamma to 

There was only one drawback to her perfect | come and give you her blessing!” 
happiness. Colonel Rutherford behaved in such 
a provoking way 4 Always polite, always at THREE VIEWS OF THE SAME 
tentive, nay, admiring, she was sure, thought THINGS. 
Milly, with a blush and a pout; but always so 
cool, so watchful, just as if he were keeping I.—FROM MR. JONES'S STAND-POINT. 
guard against some designs of hers. He need J OHN SMITH and I were close friends. § 
not be afraid! she said to herself, with a curl-| @¥ we are still. John has a sister. I havea 
ing lip. But she was piqued, nevertheless, and | wife. His possession came to him in the ord 
Beth saw it in spite of her well-feigned indiffer- | nary course of nature. Mine came to me by 
ence, and raged inwardly at Jack’s stupid in-| the extraordinary process of courtship. We 
sensibility, but dared say never a word lest she | are now joint proprietors; his natural claim 
should spoil all by untimely interference. and my vested right being in one and the same 

She was almost ready to give up her cherish- | individual. I used once to think her a pretty 
ed plan as hopeless, when all of a sudden one | little simpleton, as her brother John said s 
day, in the broad noontide, and having left home | was. My appreciation of her beauty remains 
as well as usual in the morning, her incom-| unchanged. But as to her simplicity, I am in 
prehensible brother burst into the music-room, | progress of conversion. And I am free to con 
where she and Milly sat at the piano practic- | fess thatwhen the honey-moon, now at its height, 
ing a duet, and totally regardless of her own | is fairly over, I shall probably be ready to con- 
insignificant presence, charged upon Milly as | cede that she is as wise as she is good, and as 
though she were a battery he had been ordered | good as she is pretty, If she can be deemed 
to take. } foolish, it is for marrfing me. Out of respect 
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for her, I am determined to set that question at | Smith was not always with me when he was out 
st. 1 will vindicate her wisdom, by proving of the sight of his feminine relatives. I confess 
myself a model husband. to some companionship with him in his frolics, 

“The man whose dear male friend and chosen but not to participation in all. Bessie, before 

sociate has a charming sister is in a danger- our marriage, thought me perfection’s self. May 
that is, if matrimony is to be regarded she continue in the same opinion! If that grace- 


jus Case 5 
asa peril. 
ne regards it certainly is perilous; to your will remain satisfied of my unsullied moral ex 


I am not quite prepared tosay. In_ less rogue, her brother, does not betray me, she 
ad-latch key, for instance, your tobacco-pouch, | cellence. By-gones must be by-gones. Hence 
vour rough and ready hat and coat, and your forth, ‘* till death us do part” (my wife and me), 
rough and ready habits generally. Women of I am, I repeat, a model man. John Smith 
address, and especially those who hide their must find a new crony in his sky-larking pro 
leverness under the mask of charming sim- pensities. And he must, too, maintain a rea- 


plicity, like my pretty little Bessie, can revolu- | sonably good character, or I shall be suspected ; 
tionize you before you are aware of what they unless, indeed, I can make my wife believe that 

doing. No doubt, too, husbands modify my love for her so engrosses me that I can not 
the character of their wives. “They twain | give myself to the guardianship of her brother 
shall be one flesh” is not a meaningless decla- | any longer, and that the removal of the restraint 
ration, The man becomes, in part, feminine ; 
the woman slightly masculine; and the twain in To stick a pin here. It will be a good plea, 
one, the dual individuality, is the perfection of |when John breaks out. And it may be useful 
humanity, physically and mentally. But I must on occasions when I want an evening's liberty.) 
stop this strain, or I shall be rejected from //ar- I have a latch-key. I bought it with the 
p s for prosiness, and be invited for my brill- house, which contains all modern improvements, 
iance and perspicacity to lecture before ambi- | But Bessie always had a bad habit of waiting 
tious lyeeums **On the Function of the Unin-| up for her brother John; and, I am sorry to 
say, she retains it with her husband William. 


of my presence leaves him to go astray. (Mem. : 


telligible.” 
John Smith likes practical jokes. I don’t It is a great restraint on the liberty of the sub 
think that I do, especially when I am the vic-, ject. I suppose that it can not be helped. You 
tim. My marriage was the result of a practical can not quarrel with your wife for her affection, 
joke, or long series of jokes, by John Smith. It inconvenient though that affection be. The 
was not that he had any such dofinite idea as only compromise is to take your wife with you, 
our marriage fixed in his mind, but that he sys- when you spend an evening out. But she is 
tematically misrepresented me to her, and her not good at billiards, and does not fancy game 
to me. Now, though I have no complaint to suppers. So I must submit to her watching, 
make of my wife, and have not the slightest and report myself on my return for an afféc- 
wish that I could be unmarvied again, I still tionate review and inspection. Her eye were 
rebel, in thought, at the mode in which the mar- enough, if she would be satisfied with seeing. 
riage, designedly or undesignedly, was brought But the scrutiny is not confined to sight. She 
about. must not only look, but ¢aste. She will persist 
Bessie Smith used to say, before her individ- | in kissing me welcome. All the famous nos- 
uality was merged in mine, that she was very | trums to sweeten the breath are so many forms 
glad her brother had secured so safe a friend as_ of confession, and I have given them up. 
Iwas. She had great confidence in my honor, The standing amusement of John Smith is 
my sobriety, and intelligence; and admired teasing me. He expects some day to bring 
my refinement, my correct tastes, and good out a development which will tease my wife. 
habits. She did not deliver all this in so many | He induced Bessie to believe, before we were 
words, or at one time; but rather hinted than married, that he could not live without me. 
spake plain, rather acted than spake at all, and Why, then, can not he drop in at our house now, 
never did either directly to me. But she was ina pleasant, social way? And when he is here 
evidently pleased, entirely on her brother's ac-| to tea, why can not he wait the evening after, 
count, that he had fallen into such good hands. | when Bessie offers him the freedom of the din- 
And so was her mother; and more than pleased. | ing-room to smoke his cigar in? Why can not 
And herein lay the practical joke; though to | the man blow a cloud with me sometimes, in 
this day I can not see the fun of it. John | our quiet home? It would so remove compli- 
Smith, for reasons of his own, manufactured for | cations! Now I am afraid his bachelor antics 
his own household a highly exalted opinion of | will one day spoil all! Such awful romancing 
me. Young men who will go out every evening | as he used to indulge in respecting himself and 
of their lives must find an excuse. And I was | me; about me especially, making my poor self 
John Smith’s excuse. He represented me as | such a model that I am living under a lie ey- 
a model in manners and a Mentor in compan- | ery day; and he, the villain, enjoying it! 
ionship; and his dear mother (now mine by He makes me feel as if I dwelt on the crust 
marriage) thought he was entirely secure and | of a volcano, and might expect, any hour, a 
untempted in my society. terrific explosion. He is full of oblique hints 
So, indeed, he would have been. But justice | and dark innuendoes when Bessie is in hearing, 
to myself requires that I should say that John as if he could tell something, but spares me for 
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i 
when I came home to dinner; all ready to q 
any thing, or to go any where, that I mig} 
suggest; and only too happy to be asked ? 
he can deceive his poor old mother, he laughs Expostulations? Have I not heard them 
' at me since I can not, or will not, hoodwink his | all subjects: boots, hats, gloves, coats, and es 
sister, And yet he himself retains some of his | pecially cigars; the theatre, the opera, the )j] 


her sake. And when we are alone he taunts 
7 me with being wife-governed, and wonders why 
marriage must always spoila man. Because 

















il 
» old fear of her too. I have a great mind to. liard-room, and especially base ball ? 
expose him to her—but then! Threats? Has she not declared, many a 
Yes, then all my pre-matrimonial larks and time and oft, that she woudd tell “* mamn 
PY follies will come out. My innocent little Bessie | And when did she do it, pray? What eseay 
of is so correct, and so ignorant of this naughty | of mine has she not covered over, for fear mo 
- | world, that mole-hills, in her eyes, will be mount- | ther should detect me? And her husband, the 
+ | ains. Iam determined some day to confront | milksop, has no mother to fear, not even a1 
the danger. I will sit down some evening at) ther-in-law. For our maternal relative chooses 
{ Bessie’s feet and make a clean breast of .it. | to keep her own house, and me in it. I hon 
gi There is really nothing to tell; but there is a) her wisdom, and reciprocate her affection. 
wonderful deal that a woman’s imagination may Scoldings? And what of scoldings? If sis 
surmise, if John Smith keeps up his pretended | ter had not scolded I should have feared that 
: 


mystery. Bessie only laughs as yet. I won- 





she had outlived her affection, and took no more 
der if she really knows any thing of our former | interest in me. And what if she wou/d sit w 
frolics ? 





and wait for me every night? I told her th re 
The man will drive me desperate. Yet Z| was no need of it. If, after that, out of pure 
) may laugh too—if those may laugh who win. | affection, or pure obstinacy, or compound af 

My petty cash shows a better balance than I 
ever knew before. I have discovered that it 






fection and obstinacy, she chose to sit in the 







parlor till I came in, and intercept me in 






















he 
} : actually costs less to support a man and wife hall, what matter? It was cheerful to find 
; than to maintain a bachelor. So John Smith somebody waiting up for you. I could ro 
ae may think he has his joke; but the best of the | mance enormously about my pleasant and prof: 
joke ismine. Yet, oh, Bessie, Bessie! If you | itable evening with William Jones, Esq.; though, 
only knew me as I am, without the varnish with | sooth to say, it was not always that I had spent 
which that brother of yours has covered me, I | the hours withhim. Once I came near tripping, 
am sure you would like me all the better. Just as I was inventing something which Jones 
had said to me, and something which I had 
Il.—FROM JOUN SMITH’S STAND-POINT. said to Jones, I happened to discover that he 
William Jones was a tip-top fellow before he | had spent the evening with my sister. It was 
married my sister Bessie. And now he has convenient, moreover, to have Bessie wait up 
settled down, in a month’s time, into such a! for me. She could assist me at breakfast in 
humdrum family man that he is not worth | correcting my mother’s misapprehensions in re 
confessing as an acquaintance, much less claim-| gard to the time of my coming home. My 
ing asafriend, Iam surprised that any man, | dear mother’s notions about clocks and hours 
with Jones’s experience, could be so conquered | were always exceedingly vague and unreason- 
and reduced to penal servitude. For his con- | able, after she had once herself retired to rest. 
dition is no better. He is suffering the pains Temper? Well, yes, Bessie certainly has 
and penalties of matrimony. No longer can he | some spirit, and there's the fun of it. And 
) promptly answer whether he can mike an ap- poor Jones, in and out of the house every day 
; | pointment, or keep one. Perhaps his misfor- | for years, never suspected it! Don't I remem- 
vo tune is my fault. I did not foresee the mag-| ber when he stepped upon her skirt, and tore 
nitude of the consequences of the two short) the dress “half out of the gathers,” as he was 
| words “I will.” Having never before lost a/| taking his leave one evening ? 
friend by matrimony, I could not suppose that *“Tt's of no consequence whatever, Mr. Jones,” 
he, or any other man, could be so affectionately | she declared. with the blandest smile and the 
and effectually extinguished. sweetest voice. But J saw the lurking—some- 
Why, I have fonght Bessie from childhood | thing—in her eye. When I came back from 
up, and never failed to conquer, except when showing poor Will out didn’t I hear a squall, 
HY I permitted her to win a small matter that I ay, and see one too? Indeed, I might have 
{ { might win a great one. Perhaps ‘‘in the wife’s | felt it besides, if I had not retired in prompt 


name there is a tower of strength;” but I can’t | time and in good order. But when Jones re 
perceive how ringing a belle can give her so | tires his wife retires with him. //e can not 
much advantage. Perhaps she gives out a) escape when an evening breeze sets in. | 
more certain sound. Yet I fancied that I} think the worst plagues of Egypt were the 
knew all the weapons in her armory, and could | frogs, because they came up into the chambers. 
resist them all. And so, the next time we met, he magnified 

Tears? Don’t I know all about then? When to me Bessie’s exceeding good sense, and her 
she pretended that I was on the high-road-to sweet temper, her charming innocence, and en- 
destruction, haven't I left her, many a morning, | tire freedom from a fault-finding or suspicious 
like Niobe; and found her all right and smiling temper. Was J to undeceive him? I could 
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not. I did not. I only ventured the sugges- 
tion that Bessie was a pretty little simpleton. 
[ could not go on, and let him into the secret 
that she has a forty-woman power in watching, 
in detecting, in caressing, in scolding, in be- 
seeching, in entreating. 

He told me that he was going to marry her. 
It took my breath away. I could only say, 
“My dear fellow!” and clasp his hand in the 
most fraternal manner. And they were mar- 
ried. And I gave away the bride, with the 
pleasant vision of a happy home before me, 
whatever he might encounter. I could 
Bessie as often as convenient, and love my 
dear sister more than She would no 
more terrify me with her superhuman sharp- 
ness. No more would her face, like a chimera 
dire, peep out of my midnight oyster, roasted 
in the shell. The bubbles in the Champagne 
would no more expand into the threatening 
sparkle of her eye.™ I could henceforth sing 
‘‘T won’t go home till morning!” and do, even 
as I sang. 

On the whole, I suspect that I rather pro- 
moted than retarded that wedding. Indeed, I 
[know. It is sucha good 
joke! My mother thinks that if there is a per- 
fect man alive it is Jones. I was his advocate, 
He was my shield. Indeed, he is still—poor 
unconscious spooney! Mother thinks that they 
<eep dreadful hours at her new son William’s 
house; and thus accounts for my late—or rather 
She does not suspect that I am 
not there once in a week, 

I don’t know whether I quite convinced Bes- 
sie of Jones’s immaculate character or not. 
Sut if she does think that she has secured a 
man not only entirely superior to her reckless 
and extravagant brother, but to the human race 
in general, I think a revelation awaits her. It 
may be pleasant or unpleasant. If she can ap- 
preciate capital fan, and has a manly compre- 
hension of an excellent joke, she will be amused 
for a twelvemonth; and have, besides, as good 
arod for her dear husband as she used to swing 
over her dear brother. 

[ have actually obtained ‘‘ wifey’s” permis- 
sion to take “hubby” out for an evening, and 
without her, too—the pair of fond noodles! 
And he, without fear of consequences, has agreed 


t ‘ 
to go. 


see 


ever. 


more than suspect. 


early returns, 


We fellows are to have a right royal 
old-fashioned game and oyster supper. If I 
don’t return my gentleman to Bessie’s affection- 
ate caresses ripe as a quail in good order, and 
mellow as the vintage of ’40, I have missed my 
calculation. It is quite time that the present 
state of things was brought to a crisis. I can’t 
have this paragon of my own creation paraded 
before me any longer, as a rebuke to my own 
delinquencies. 


IIIl.—_FROM THE BRIDE'S STAND-POINT. 

My husband and my brother are a couple of 
—well, I won’t call names. They share the 
usual male delusion that women see nothing 
and know nothing; and that men, being lords 
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of creation, move in a sphere so exalted that 
our poor optics can not reach, and our dull per- 
ceptions can not understand them. They im- 
agine that we do not know that patchouly, and 
all that sort of thing, is not the natural balmy * 
breath of the male of the human species. They 
think that understand that these 
things are taken to disguise the flavor of Lynch- 
burg. They fancy that we do not know that 
the Lynchburg aforesaid costs from two to eight 
dollars the pound; and that the meerschaum 
in which it is burned rates from five to fifty. 
They suppose that we are not aware that cigars, 
at current prices, cost from ten to twenty-five 
dollars the hundred ; and that we are so ignorant 
of decimals as not to know the frightful ratio 
in which the total the 
combustion of the weed ascends into the thou- 
sands. 

They talk base ball to us as if it were as in- 
nocent and profitable an exercise as wood-saw- 
ing or ditching. They parade the small cost 
of bat and ball and ferocious shirt, as if the 
incidentals of base ball would not 
cover a decent family’s expenses. 


we do not 


sum increases when 


than 
They are 
suddenly called to distant cities on. business; 
and they think that we do not observe that, sim- 
ultaneously with these engagements, ‘‘ matches” 
come off. I can not tell half the pranks that I 
have detected these two gentlemen in. They 
do not amount to much, to be sure. If they 
did, I should not, at this present writing, be 
Mrs. William Jones. I know the two men 
like a book, and I think I can take care of one 
of them. As to my brother, his wife will look 
out for him, when he gets one. And it will 
not be very long, I think, before that happens. 
I have broken up the firm of Damon and Pyth- 
ias, and the retiring partner will not be suc- 
ceeded by another male, 
ing, but am ready. 


more 


I see something com- 
Heigh-ho! I don’t know 


) which is the more difficult to manage, a brother 


or a husband. 

* * * It has happened. I know Brother 
Jack so well that I was sure, when he insisted 
upon Jones’s giving him an “old-fashioned 
evening, without the delightful, but inconven- 
ient appendage of ladies,” that he meant mis- 
chief. 

At half past two in the morning I heard that 
latch-key rattle as if it had the shaking palsy, 
or as if the key-hole was playing bopeep with 
the key. In the two gentlemen stumbled, both 
with their hats on; my brother somewhat ele- 
vated, my husband—dreadfully—yes—drunk ! 
The shortest word is the most expressive. 

Jack deposited him upon a sofa, and then 
turned to me with a face expectant, and a most 
provoking leer. He waited to hear such a lec- 
ture as I have given him many atime. But I 
had not words for this occasion. The truth 
is I could not speak. I should have broken 
down in tears. 

The next silent terrible five minutes seemed 
like five hours. Brother John was alarmed, 
and, I do believe, for the first time in his life, 
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ashamed. He commenced to speak in his old 
plausible way of apology. Mr. Jones rose from 
the sofa, brushed the look of intoxication from 
his face and hair as if it had been a cobweb, 
and coming forward, said, in the steady accents 
of a perfectly sober man: 

‘** Now, Smith, I think the joke is on my side. 
Ain't you ashamed of yourself?” 

* Well, Jones, you can drink deeper, and 
come out brighter— 

‘* Beg your pardon; but I never drink deep, 
and you know it. I saw through your trick, 
and let you think you had played it. And now, 
Bessie, send this bad boy, this brother of yours, 
to bed, for fit to go home 
Henceforth you and I shall understand one 
another,” 

**T always understood you,” I answered. 

Dear me! Wasn't it lucky that I did not 

Brother Jack would have been too tri 
umphant! 


he is not alone. 


scold ! 


THE LOOT OF LUCKNOW. 
MPNHE British army after a brief but desperate 

struggle were in occupation of Lucknow, 
that brilliant and gorgeous capital of one of the 
wealthiest of Eastern kingdoms, and the Kaiser 
Bagh, unrivaled palace of the kings of Oude, 
was given over to pillage and destruction. 
Through the saloons and halls glittering with 
all the barbaric splendor of Oriental decoration, 
through the chambers of the zenana glowing 
yet with the memories of the voluptuous beauty 
they had held, the furious revels, or, as one 
might say, orgies they had witnessed, through 
throne and the 
secret closet of royalty, wandered a rude and 


room and audience -chamber 


lawless soldiery, destroying, profaning, insult 
ing whatever was too cumbrous to be stolen, 
or too refined and elegant to suit their material 
tastes, 

In one of the inner court-yards, surrounded 
by store-houses, all more or less ransacked, a 
large fire had been kindled, and upon it, with 
shouts and yells, were constantly thrown arm 
fuls of the most precious goods, shawls of Cash 
mere, muslins of Dacca, sandal-wood, ivory, 
ebony, precious vases, and bowls of jade, por- 
phyry, porcelain, sets of French and Indian 
china-ware, robes, turbans, furniture, arms, in 
fact almost every conceivable form of wealth 
likely to be amassed in the treasury of an Ori 
ental potentate. 

Through this scene of destruction, rapine, 
and pillage wandered observantly, but without 
attempt at interference, a young American gen- 
tleman, Edward Holmes by name, who, finding 
himself in Calcutta when the Indian mutiny 
broke out, and feeling a desire to witness its 
progress, had obtained with some little difficulty 
a half-military half-civil appointment upon the 
statf-list of General His duties in this 
position were almost nominal, and his time very 
much at his own disposal, so that Holmes had 
thus far diligently pursued his true object in de- 
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manding military employment, and had seen as 
much of the mutiny as any other man in ¢) 
army. 

He now stood beside the great bonfire in 1] 
court-yard of the Kaiser Bagh and watched | 
gretfully the magnificent fuel heaped upon it 
from every quarter, while through the o) 
doors of the store-houses, and far as the ? \ 
could penetrate their dusky recesses, gleam 
fragments of precious wares, trailing glories of 
silk, brocade, damask, cloth of gold and silver. 
and imperial robes, woven for a sultana’s ad 
ing, and now trodden into the mire, even as ¢] 
royalty they represented has been trodden. 

‘** Better not born to the purple than to ]j 
to see the purple handled in this fashi 
thought the young republican, his heart turni 
proudty homeward, as American hearts 
wont to do abroad. 

At this out from the 
close beside him staggere@l an Irish soldier, | 


ge 


moment store-hou 
arms filled with /oot of various descriptions, his 
face and eyes inflamed with the lust of destruc 
tion. He was evidently bound toward the fir 
but tangling his feet in the fringe of a dam 
curtain trailing from his load, he stumbled ; 
fell, his booty all At Holmes 


teet dropped a box of cocoa-wood «¢ lamped with 


around him. 
brass, but so Orientally constructed that tl 
slight fall burst it open and showed the cor 
tents to be another box of carved sandal-wood 

The soldier, swearing and struggling with his 
costly swathings, had not yet risen to his feet, 
and Holmes, half amused and half disgust 
was quietly observing his movements, when out 
from the door of an adjoining store-house, di 
voted to carriages, palkees, horse-furnishit 
and the like, glided a dusky figure dressed in 
the uniform of the Bengal Native Infantry, who 
slid swiftly between the soldier and the civilian 
and seized upon the broken cocoa-wood case. 

Something in the man’s look and manner 
more than in his act aroused Holmes’s suspi 
cions, and with an almost involuntary move- 
ment he put his foot upon the box, saying, 
sharply : 

** What do you want of that, Pandy ?” 

“Be jabers, thin, an’ mebbe it was yersilf 
that thripped me, so as ye could be stalin’ me 
aarnin’s, ye white-livered nagur!”’ vociferated 
the Irishman, poising himself for a kick calcu 
lated to drive the wretched Hindoo directly into 
the roaring flames had he waited to receive it. 
Before it fell, however, he was gone, having 
assured himself by one vigorous effort that the 
object of his desire was firmly held beneath the 
foot of the American, and that the Irishman 
was fully able and resolved to defend his booty 
to the last. 

** Faix an’ its for yer own good ye wint as ye 
did, yer black jew'l !” roared the soldier, staring 
about him in bewilderment, 

‘Here is your box, my man,” said Holmes, 
pushing the disputed object toward him with 
his foot and turning half away. 

‘**Be jabers an’ it’s yersilf is wilecome to it, 
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if it's worth the taking off wid yeez. I on'y 
druv the nagur away bekase av his impidence 
in middlin’ wid it. Yer wilcome to it, yer 
‘aner.” 

“Thank you; I am afraid I can not take 
care of it in this crowd, but I'm obliged to you 
all the same,” said Holmes, stooping to com- 


plete the dismemberment of the cocoa-wood | 


case, and looking rather curiously at its con- 
tents. ‘These were presently resolved into a 
small square box of sandal-wood, elaborately 
carved, and ornamented with a curiously inlaid 
border, where silver, gold, and jewels were min- 
gled in a rich arabesque pattern. This casket 
was locked and the key was missing. 

‘What can be its contents?” said Holfhes, 
after a moment’s examination. But he received 
no reply, for the gallant Irishman was already 
heaping his contribution upon the fire, and no 
one else was near. Holmes remained a few 
moments looking at the mad scene of destruc- 
tion, and then passed on, still carrying the san- 
dal-wood casket, although several times tempt- 
ed to reject it for some one of the many curious 
and valuable articles scattered upon every side. 
Reaching his tent he placed the box in a port- 
manteau, intending to examine it when more 
at leisure, and, after a hurried toilet, hastened 
to the General’s tent, where he was invited to 
dine that evening. 

Upon his return, some hours later, Holmes 
found Suleem, his bearer or body-servant, in a 
state of much excitement, and voluble with 


wrath against somes thief who had, as he 
averred, cut a slit in the side of the tent, 
introduced through it a hand and arm, and 
seized the portmanteau lying near the point 


of entrance. So rapidly, and at the same time 
so noiselessly, had this manceuvre been execu- 
ted, that Suleem, although broad awake, did 
not detect it until the portmanteau had reached 
the opening, and, in fact, begun to disappear 
through it. At this moment the bearer be- 
came conscious of what was going on, and in 
the next had with a bound perched himself 
upon the vanishing portmanteau, grasping wild- 
ly beyond it for the agent of its activity. The 
ends of his fingers touched an arm, naked and 
sinewy, which slid like a snake from beneath 
them, and that was all. So soon as he could 
place the portmanteau in safety he had rushed 
to the outside of the tent, and made every 
search, but, of course, in vain. The man was 
gone, and only the slit in the canvas remaiped 
to prove to Suleem that he had not dreamed. 
Holmes listened to the story, told with all the 
effusion of Eastern narrative, and as he listened 
his mind reverted to the incidents of the morn- 
ing. Reassuring Suleem by a few words of 
commendation, he took the casket, apparently 
so valuable to some one, from its hiding-place, 
and examined it carefully. Nor could he re- 
press an exclamation of wonder and delight as 
he did so, for although familiar with the gor- 
geous marvels of Oriental art, he had seen no- 
thimg equal to this. The body of the box was 
Vor. XXXVII.—No. 217.—E 
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of sandal-wood, carved in high relief with fig- 
ures of birds, beasts, and flowers, all unnatural, 
grotesque, and fascinating as the creations of 
an opium vision. Around these carved tablets 
of sandal-wood composing the top and sides of 
the box ran a border of inlaid work perhaps an 
inch in width, composed of gold, silver, pearls, 
and gems, arranged in a quaint arabesque pat- 
tern, fantastic and yet invariable. Through, 
or rather over, this border ran a thin line of 
dead gold, arranged in arbitrary curves, lines, 
and angles, following no apparent law except 
the caprice of the artist, and serving no pur- 
pose except to enrich still more a work already 
marvelous in its richness, 

But to this line of gold, after all so unim- 
portant a portion of the wonder before him, 
Holmes found his eyes reverting with a strange 
and provoking pertinacity. Examining it mi- 
nutely he found no meaning whatever in its 
tortuous lines, and smiled at his own scrutiny; 
but the next moment a casual glance would 
suggest the mysterious symbols of occult art, 
the half-formed characters of an unknown 
tongue, zodiacal signs, or rude hieroglyphs, 
hidden amidst these fantastic lines. Wearied 
and almost vexed with these idle speculations, 
Holmes next examined the lock of this myste- 
rious casket, and tried upon it all the keys in 
his possession likely to open it. None, howev- 
er, were effectual, and with much reluctance 
the young man placed the blade of a stout 
knife beneath the lid and pried it open. As 
he did so a heavy and almost deadly perfume 
rose like a visible presence upon the air, filling 
his senses with such delight and bewilderment 
as should overpower the true believer entering 
the gates of Mohammed’s paradise of sensual 
joys. Mingled with this delight, however, the 
young man experienced a sensation of suffoca- 
tion, dizziness, and an intense pain through the 
head ; and it was only by a powerful effort that 
he commanded his senses sufficiently to examine 
the interior of the box, where he soon found a so- 
lution of the sweet and deadly sensations he ex- 
perienced. The box was a perfume-casket, di- 
vided by partitions of golden filigree-work into 
compartments, each containing a crystal bottle 
closely stopped with gold, and filled with a flake 
of cotton-wool saturated with a double-distilled 
and concentrated perfume. One of these bot- 
tles had become unstopped during the rough 
handling the box had undergone, and from it 
arose the heavy and almost deadly fumes Holmes 
was now inhaling. With cold and trembling 
fingers he replaced the stopper, closed the cask- 
et, and rushed into the open air, which soon re- 
vived him, but could not satisfy the intense 
craving he now began to experience to discover 
the secret he felt convinced lay hidden in this 
easket of luxurious death. 

‘Edith would be so interested in it. She 
must have it, at all events; but I will see that 
the bottles are hermetically sealed before I give 
it her. What could that native want with it? 
What is the meaning of that line ?” 
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Asking himself these questions without an | 
answer, Holmes, whose physical discomfort had | 
settled into an intense headache, returned to} 
his tent, placed the perfume-casket in a place of 
safety, and resigned himself into Suleem’s hands. 

‘* Master got pain in head? Suppose lie in 
the bed; and when Suleem much softly rub, 
master go i-sleep,” said that faithful servitor ; 
and Holmes, accepting the suggestion, soon ex- 
perienced the wonderful magnetic and soothing 
power possessed by almost all Orientals, who 
use it now for healing, now for murderous pur- 
poses. 

Six months after the capture of Lucknow 
and sack of the Kaiser Bagh, Edith Withring- 
ton, in her quiet New England home, waiting 
for news of her lover with the corroding pa- 
tience only women are capable of, received by 
express a small packing-case, directed to her in 
Edward Holmes’s well-known handwriting, and 
accompanied by a letter from the firm in whose 
employ he had gone to Calcutta, This letter, 
in the brief and uncompromising phrase of mer- 
cantile correspondence, informed the young girl 
that her fiancé, a few days after the fall of Luck- 
now, had resigned his position upon General 
——'s staff, and set out for Calcutta by dak- 
gharry, sending forward his luggage by a gov- 
ernment train leaving at about the same time. 
The luggage had arrived in Calcutta in due 
course, but of Mr. Holmes nothing had been 
heard since his departure from Lucknow, and 
the disturbed state of the country rendered any 
attempt to trace a missing individual almost 
hopeless. 

This information, together with Mr. Holmes’s 
trunks and other effects, had been forwarded by } 
their Calcutta agents to Miss Withrington’s cor- 
respondents; and they, in examining the boxes 
for some clew to Mr. Holmes’s relatives or 
friends, had found this small case fully directed 
to her. They had accordingly dispatched it, | 
and requested in reply such information as she | 
might be able to’afford with regard to other | 
friends. 

To this communication Miss Withrington im- 
mediately replied that Mr. Holmes possessed no 
relatives so far as she had ever heard, and no! 
friends nearer than herself, his betrothed wife. 
She therefore offered to receive his effects in | 
trust for the owner should he ever return, and | 
she urgently begged Messrs. Mercator and Co. 
to transmit to her at once any scrap or shred of 
information, however slight, which should at 
any time drift westward from this mysterious 
East where her lover had disappeared. 

To this letter, couched in quiet and dignified | 
phrases, but hiding, nevertheless, the anguish 
of a breaking heart, the merchants promptly re- 
plied by forwarding Edward Holmes’s effects, 
with the courteous assurance that any informa- 
tion received should be at once transmitted. 

And so Edith Withrington, like many an- 
other woman, took up her cruel cross, hid it 
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beneath the garment of everyday life, and bore | 


it in uncomplaining and unceasing agony. 
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The perfume-casket, directed to her by Eq. 
ward’s hand, and forming as it were the lact 
link between him and herself, became the bes; 


| beloved of her, possessions, and stood beside he; 
| Bible and prayer-book upon an ornamental] 


bracket in her sleeping-room. 

Had it been the ugliest model of the Idol of 
Ugliness she would have cherished it as te; 
derly, but being a woman of refined and edy 
cated taste, she could not but notice and admire 
the marvelous beanty of this wonder of Orienta] 
art; and through many a listless hour, when the 
first anguish of her mourning was spent, would 
she sit with the casket upon her knee, tracing the 
— of the carvings or the minute beauty 
of the inlaying, or inhaling through the closed 
cover the penetrating odors, still powerful, 
though Holmes had fulfilled his intention of 
hermetically sealing the vials. 

Oftenest of all, her gaze lingered upon the 
mystical golden thread wrought into the ara- 
besque border of the cover. As her lover had 
done before her, she fancied to trace in thi 
convoluted and tortuous line the characters of 
some unknown tongue, and interrogated it with 
wistful and yearning gaze, vaguely searching 
its Runic meaning for news of her lost love. 

Thus occupied one day, she was informed 
that a gentleman wished to speak with her. 

The servant who brought the message had 
omitted to ask his name, and his business had 
not been stated. 

“Tell the gentleman that I do not see cor 
pany at present, and inquire if he will leave a 
message, or call at the office to see my father,” 
said Miss Withrington, without curiosity or in 
terest; and so soon as she was alone, returned 
to the contemplation of her beloved box. 

The servant came back presently with 
excited face. 

‘*The gentleman gives his name as Mr. Smith, 
of Calcutta, Miss Edith, and he says he wishes 
to speak of Mr. Holmes.” 

Without replying by so much as a word 
Edith rose, white and rigid as a corpse, and 
not even pausing to lay down the box, forget- 
ting indeed that she held it, glided by the sery 
ant, swiftly down the stairs, and into the draw- 


| ing-room. 


The guest awaited her standing, a smooth 
skinned, olive-hued, half-breed Hindoo, or, as 
his race is named in their native land, an Eura- 
sian, his sharp features and sleepy black eyes 
expressing the combined ability and cunning of 
both the father and mother race. 

Bowing low, with a slight movement of the 
hands suggestive of a salaam, the visitor defer- 
entially awaited the opening of the conversa- 
tion by the pale and agitated girl, whose white 
lips opened twice before they articulated the 
words, 

**Mr. Smith, from Calcutta, I believe.” 

‘“*The same, Madam.” 
| ‘You bring—pray sit down, Sir;” and Edith, 
| unable to stand, dropped upon a chair, her eyes 
hungrily fixed upon the dark face of the Indifn, 
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her numb fingers grasping tightly the forgotten 
box. 

The furtive eyes of the stranger, meeting this 
gaze of intense emotion, fell, sweeping with one 
long searching glance across the perfume-case, 
then respectfully seeking the floor. 

‘You bring news of Mr. Holmes, I am in- 
formed ?” 

‘Pardon, Madam; no news of where he 
may now be, but a story of the past—an anec- 
dote of the last days he was known to live.” 

“Go on,” whispered Edith, breathlessly. 

The stranger drew his chair nearer to her 
own, so near, indeed, that by suddenly extend- 
his supple yellow hand he could have 


ing 
ing 


| business, 


grasped the box, over which Miss Withring- | 


ton’s fingers were convulsively interlaced. Suf- 
fering his stealthy eyes to rest for one moment 


searchingly upon it, then raising them to the | 
}as well as Europe and London, that I might 
| know all the world, I consented, at my rela- 


face of his listener, he said, slowly : 
‘“‘T am a baboo of Calcutta, Madam, and I 


am a Christian, having been bred from infancy | 


in the true faith by a priest of the Holy Catho- 
lie Church, from whom I also learned the 
French and English languages, to speak with 
some exactness, as you may have observed.” 


He paused as if waiting for a compliment, 
>| 


but Edith only replied by a bow, and the baboo, 
still glancing from her face to the box, over 
which the interlaced fingers made an impene- 
trable screen, went slowly on, almost as slowly 
as if the speaker sought for phrases to fill the 


moment, without much regard to their meaning. | 


“The Sahib Holmes visited me much, and 
we talked of many things—of books, history, of 
his home, and the hopes cherished there, and 
of the objects he admired in my own land. Of 
these he collected many, both great and small; 
and I, knowing the native merchants and pos- 
sessors of rare and curious matters, was often 
able to help him to obtain such things as for- 
eigners rarely see. Among the rest I brought 
to him one day a little box containing perfumes, 
the property of a relative of my own, who held 
it in sacred yalue as belonging to his family, once 
wealthy, now impoverished. The Sahib struck 


with admiration of this box wished to possess | 
| another person he would never have so addressed 


The | 


it, and offered much money for it, but my rela- 
tive would by no means part with it. 
Sahib then asked leave to retain it for a time 


that he might cause it to be copied as a gift to 


some one in his home. To this my friend con- 
sented, and the box remained with the Sahib 
until the time when his brave heart led him to 
the scene of war at Lucknow. By some stupid 
mistake of his bearer’s no doubt, for why should 
the Sahib at such a time wish to cumber him- 
self with trifles? this box, belonging to my 
relative, as I say, was put among the luggage 


to be sent to Lucknow, and was so sent. After | 
the unfortunate and never-to-be-recovered-from | 


loss of the Sahib Holmes the bearer returned to 
Calcutta, and I at once sought of him news of 
my beloved friend. He had none to give, hav- 
ing been dismissed in Lucknow for some small 
fault, or having, as I suspect, deserted of him- 





self. I next inquired for the box, as my rela- 
tive, a man consumed by love of his traditional 
glories, would never let me rest from hearing 
of it. But Suleem, the bearer, only knew that 
he had seen it at Lucknow among his master’s 
effects, and he thought it had been sent to Cal- 
cutta with other things just before he left the 
Sahib’s service. 

“Pursuing my inquiry I went to the baboos 
with whom my friend had been connected in 
They remembered a case such as I 
described, inclosing my box, but that case had 
been addressed to you, Madam, and had already 
been forwarded with the Sahib’s mails and ef- 
fects to their honored correspondents in Amer- 
ica, the baboos Mercator and Co, 

‘Madam, pardon the long story, possibly; 
without interest to yourself, that J am telling ; 
but as I had already resolved to visit America, 





tive’s urgent instance, to look once more for the 
possessor of this unhappy box, and to offer in 
exchange for it any equivalent that might be 
demanded. 

“Madam, not to weary you, I am here, and 
the box I seek is in your hands, A lady like 
yourself, noble, generous, and just, will not 
deny the request of this man, foolish, perhaps, 
but very earnest, who asks of you what is but 
his own, an@ who offers to your condescension 
the little gift I here present.” 

With these words the Eurasian drew from his 
pocket a jewel-case, and opening it displayed a 
handsome set of turquoise mounted in the fili- 
gree-work so well understood by the goldsmiths 
of Delhi. 

“They will become Madam’s blonde com- 
plexion,” said the Indian, suffering his sinister 
raze to wander admiringly over the young girl’s 
charming face and person, 

Miss Withrington’s contemptuous glance com 
prehended at once the gift and the giver. 

‘ST thank you,” replied she, very coldly, “but 
can by no means accept what you offer. This 
box came to me addressed in the handwriting 
of Mr. Edward Holmes. Had it belonged to 


it. Either this is a copy of the original box, 
such as you say he intended to have executed, 
or—you are mistaken in your statement.” 

The olive face of the Eurasian assumed a dis- 
agreeable greenish tinge, and from beneath his 
nearly closed eyelids quivered a lurid light. Ii 
was some moments before he could command 
the smooth tones of his voice sufficiently to re- 

ply. 

| ‘*Madam, you doubt me, and it is a deeper 
| grief than I can put in words to feel that it i 
so. My story is but simple truth, and what is 
strange in it is strange to me as well as to you. 
Pardon my intrusion and my well-meant offer. 
| I must go home to tell my relative that I have 
| found his family treasure, that I have asked it 
| of the justice and of the generosity of the lady 
who retains it, that I have placed his modest 
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gift at an feet, paar all in vain. 
the gift, and she refuses to resign what she now 


She spurns 


knows to belong to another. Had the Sahib 
Holmes lived it would not have been thus. He 
was a man who loved justice.” 

He was already moving toward the door when 
Edith’s agitated voice recalled him. 

“Stay, Sir. You are right in saying that 
Edward Holmes would never have retained what 
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| standing 





upright for a moment, while he y 
the sudden moisture from his forehead. 
glanced with murderous eyes at the quiet, st 
ly woman who stood between him and his 
sires. 

Muttering words he dared not speak al 


| : . 
| he drew from his pocket a note-case, selected 


| strip of parchment from its contents, and stud 
ied it attentively for several moments, then hy 


was not his own, or refused a just demand, and | ing it beside the casket, compared the two. 


this knowledge proves 
ready said, that when he directed this box to me 
it must have become in some manner his own 
property. Doubtless, if your story, pardon the 
doubt, is true, this is the copy of the original 
you seek. It must be so.” 

The Eurasian paused, appeared to hesitate, 
then slowly returned, saying, 

**Tt may possibly be so, Madam. Will you 
allow me to examine the box youhold? There 
are certain symbols, certain peculiar forms 
carved and wrought into the original, which | 
may not have been discovered by the copyist. 
I think I could soon determine, if Madam will 
permit me to take the casket for a moment.” 

He was close beside her now, his long yellow 


hands quivering slightly, outstretched for the | 


easket, Edith half extended it, then drew it 
back, while a slight blush mounted to her pale | 
face. 


** Excuse me,” 


said she, ‘‘if I sgem uncour- 
teous, but this 


box has not been touched by 
any hand save mine since I first took it from 
the case where Edward Holmes’s hands placed 
it, as I like to believe. I will hold it, or rath- 
er I will place it upon this table, and you shall 
look at it as much as you choose, 
that you will not touch it,” 

Turning toward the table as she spoke, the 
young girl placed the box upon it, without see- 
ing the evil look that followed her, while the 
Eurasian somewhat sullenly replied; 

“Tt must be as Madam chooses, but I hope 


on condition 


she does not suspect her humble slave of evil | 


designs in this matter,’ 
Miss Withrington replied to this merely by 


again what I have al-| 


| mine. 


Edith, glancing involuntarily at this parc) 


| ment, was startled to perceive drawn upon 


fac-simile of the inlaid border of her box, ¢] 
gold line designated by a line of vivid scarlet 
For the first time she trembled lest the st 


| of the Eurasian might be true, and she shou) 


| feel herself compelled to give up her treasure 

She did not speak, however, for at this 1 
ment the Indian, falling upon his knees as if 
too much agitated to keep his feet, and holding 
the parchment in his two hands close above t! 

casket, pronounced some words aloud in a { 
eign tongue, and then cried in English : 

‘It isended! They are here, and they ar 
Woman, the casket is mine, I shall 
take it!” 

Again he would have seized it, and 
Miss Withrington swiftly interposed. 

“You shall not touch it!” 
haughtily. 


exclaimed she, 
“Tf it is yours, prove it so to1 


| father, and when he bids me I will give it yo 


Until then it is mine, and no touch of y 
shall profane it.” 

The Eurasian glared at her for a moment 
with the fierce yet wavering gaze, the savage 
yet tremulous motion of a panther about t 
spring, and then writhing his lithe body asid 
he slid behind her extended arm, seized t! 
box, dashed it vehemently upon the floor, and 


| struck his heel sharply upon the cover once, 
| twice, and thrice. 
| riven bird from beast, and flower from frait 


The exquisite carvings fc 





the inlaid border, marvel of the marvelous East 
ern art, lay in broken fragments of splendo: 
From the. crystal vials, each shattered in its 


| golden setting, arose such bewildering and in 


a bow and gesture toward the box, as she stood | ebriating clouds of perfume that the air reeled 


beside it, seeming to guard even while she of- 
fered it for inspection. 


From between the white and even teeth of | 


the Eurasian slid an exclamation in his mother’s 
tongue, than which the Hindostanee furnisbes 


no deeper insult, while obeying the disdainfal | 


gesture he approached and bent over the casket 


with vague suspicion, could at first perceive no 
change from the eager scrutiny of the first glance, 
and as moment after moment passed without 
result she was about to speak, when the stran- 
ger, uttering a sudden exclamation of surprise 
and delight, grasped at the box, but was pre- 
vented from touching it by the interposition of | 
a white firm hand, and the cold voice of Miss 
Withrington, saying, 

‘**Do not touch it, if you please.” 

‘Pardon, Madam, but—” muttered the Asian, 





and vibrated with their sudden power. 

Edith, too indignant for grief, grieved 
for terror, uttered a wild cry, and fluttering 
like the dove who defends her nestlings from 
the hawk, darted forward with hands extended ; 
but before she could reach the robber, now 


too 


.| crouching beside the fragments of the box, and 
Edith steadily regarding him, her mind filled | 


groping among them with his hands, she gasped, 
tottered, and fell upon her face. The Eurasian 
regarded her no more than a statue, regarded 
not, or tried not to regard, the suffocating cloud 
arising from the broken flacons, but dashing 
aside the fragments of the casket, sought blindly 
and eagerly among them. 

Upon this scene opened the door, admitting 
the gaunt figure of a man with whitened hair 
and ghastly face, who, rushing forward uttering 
stifled exclamations of horror, seized Edith and 
half carried, half dragged her from the room. 
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cried he, with the passionate egotism of a lover, 
who instinctively assumes that his own presence 
is the surest cordial and most subtle remedy 
yossible to apply. 

' And the fact presently proved the assump- 


tion to have reason, for Edith, opening her eyes | 


and murmuring ‘‘ Edward!” nestled into her 
Jover’s arms and then wept away the danger of 
any harm from the surprise, or the previous 
trial. 

Not for half an hour, perhaps, had either of 
them sufficient sympathy with earth to remem- 
ber the perfume-box and the Eurasian, and then 
it was Edith who cried: 

“Oh, Edward! That awfulman! Go and 
see if he is gone. And oh, my poor box!” 

So Edward went, and there, amidst the splint- 
ered carvings, and sparkling atoms of the in- 


laid work, and fragments of crystal, and silver, 


and gems, lay the Eurasian flat upon his face, 
one yellow hand clutching at a yellow throat, 
and one clenched in the mad strength of disso- 
lution among the fragments of the casket. 
Through the chamber floated, like cloudy 
Afrits, wreathes of stifling vapor conglomerate 
of such luscious and powerful distillations as the 
pale natives of the West know not, even by 
name, but which the Oriental, sated with volup- 
tuous indulgence, and absorbent of all delight 
as his own thirsty soil, uses with a passionate 
enjoyment, heightened by the knowledge that 
one breath too much, one moment of thought- 
lessness, may leave him paralyzed and senseless 
amidst his joys, one fervent caress of the siren 


with whom he dallies may send him to meet | 


the kiss with which the houris welcome their 
immortal lovers. 


Out from the stifling atmosphere they dragged | 


the body of the Eurasian, and tried long and 


patiently to restore life to his convulsed and | 


blackened form. Invain! He was dead, and 

with him died the secret he had kept so well. 
From his clenched hand, whose stiffened fin- 

gers seemed struggling to retain their spoil even 


in death, were taken five magnificent diamonds, | 


and among the fragments of the box were found 
six others, some of them finer still. How they 
came there, how the Eurasian knew that they 
were there, to whom they belonged, or why they 


ag 
had not sooner been removed, were mysteries 


that must perforce remain mysteries forever. 
The only approach to an explanation ever 
obtained was the conjecture hazarded by Ed- 
ward Holmes, that some one of the wealthy 
princes or rajahs, cognizant of the approaching 
rebellion, had converted his wealth into jewels, 
a favorite course among Orientals, and had hid- 
den these jewels in the hollowed lid of the per- 
fume-casket. The secret of this hiding-place 
had been noted down in Sanscrit, the classic 
language of India, and the sentence had then 
been divided lateraJly, that is, each letter cut 
horizontally in two, the upper halves transcribed 


upon a piece of parchment, and the lower | 


wrought into the border of the casket in the 


‘Edith, darling! ItisI! It is Edward!” | 
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| form of the mysterious golden line, noticed both 
by Edward and Edith. The casket had then 
been placed for safe-keeping in the store-houses 
of the Kaiser Bagh, or had perhaps been seized 
|as booty by the royal robbers inhabiting that 
palace. 
| ‘Fhe Eurasian, coming into partial possession 
of the secret, had determined to possess the box 
also, making his first attempt upon it during 
the sack of the Kaiser Bagh, and in the tent; 
| his next upon the night after Mr. Holmes’s de- 
parture from Lucknow, when the gharry was 
| attacked, the escort driven off, Suleem killed in 
an effort to defend his master, and the small 
| amount of luggage the young man had retained 
| with him carried away. Disappointed in this 
desperate attempt the robber had followed his 
prey to Calcutta, and even to America, where 
we have witnessed his attempt to force it from 
the credulity or the fears of Edith Withring- 
| ton. 

Let this theory be true or false, however, the 
| jewels remain an indisputable fact, and although 
| Edith, womanlike, declared them no equivalent 

for her ruined box, they formed a noble dowry 
| for her when she became the wife of Edward 
Holmes, and form to-day no mean ornaments 
of a certain Imperial treasure-chamber. 

Edward Holmes, whose adventure after Luck- 

now had left him ill and unable to move or write 

for many weeks, and who at first had only hoped 

to reach home in time to die, soon concluded to 

live instead, and after his marriage remained 

quietly in his native land, contented with his 

studies of mankind, and also with his share of 
| the loot of Lucknow. 


. 
TRINITY SEASON. 

HE Sunday after Whitsuntide, or fifty-seven 
days after Easter, is Trinity-Sunday, the 

beginning of a new season. 
The early Church, in the course of her pre- 
scribed services from Advent to Ascension, havy- 
ing commemorated the coming of the Son of 


Man and the principal incidents of his life on 
earth, and celebrated at Whitsuntide the de- 
| scent of the Holy Ghost, thought it fitting to 
| devote one day, in conclusion, to doing honor 
| to the great mystery of the religion, the Trinity. 
The first Sunday after-Whitsuntide was selected 
| as the most appropriate; special services were 
| appointed for that day, and it became known as 
‘*'Trinity-Sunday.” 
It is far from our intention either to investigate 
or discuss the wonderful doctrine which affirms 
that triuneness is the eternal constitution of the 
| Deity—that there is only-one God, whose un- 
created, separate, self-existent, Divine Nature 
integrally occupies and informs three several 
| Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who are 
| distinct in their persons and offices and one in 
| virtue of the Deity which informs them, render- 
| ing the Trinity one in the Unity and the Unity 
| indivisible in the Trinity. That belongs to the 
province of the theologian and controversialist. 
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Our purpose lies with the day and its obsery- 
ances, not with the merits of the doctrine. 

The residue of the ecclesiastical year, extend- 
ing from Trinity-Sunday to Advent, is called 
the Trinity Season. The Sundays falling with- 
in that period usually amount to twenty-five ; 
though they are sometimes more and some- 
times less, in consequence of Trinity-Sunday 
being dependent upon Easter, which is a moy- 
able feast. This year Trinity-Sunday occurs 
upon the 7th of June. Hence there will be 
only twenty-four Sundays after Trinity. These 
Sundays are always known in the calendar as 
the First, Second, Third, ete., Sundays after 
Trinity. They run through the summer and 
autumn, and form the quiet portion of the 
Church’s year; wherein she seems to repose 
after the excitement which marked the previ- 
ous months. 

Upon Trinity-Sunday the Episcopal Church 
begins the annual reading of the Old and New 
Testaments in regular lessons for every day. 
In the Church of England this duty commences 
at Advent. It was an old custom to sing part 
of the 119th Psalm on every Sunday after Trin- 
ity; but it has fallen into disuse in this country, 
as have many other old customs. 

“'Trinity-tide,” in ancient days, was the es- 
pecial season for the production of the ‘* Mys- 
tertes.” During the Dark Ages, when reading 
was limited almost entirely to the ‘‘ clerks,” 
and the mass had no knowledge beyond what 
was derived from observation and oral instruc- | 
tion, the teachers of holy things considered it 
politic to impress upon the minds of the people | 
Scripture-story through the medium of religious 
spectacles, 

The first Scripture drama of which we have 
any account is that of the ‘‘ Exodus.” It was 
written by Ezekiel, a Jew. Warton thinks 
the author intended by a semi-religious and 
political spectacle to excite his dispersed and 
desponding brethren to take heart and hope for 
a second Moses to redeliver his people from 
their second bondage. About a hundred years 
later, toward the close of the fourth century, 
Apolinarius, a priest, and his son, the Bishop 
of Laodicea, in imitation of Ezekiel, endeav- | 
ored to provide ‘‘Christian” amusements for | 
the faithful, who had been prohibited by the | 


Emperor Julian from attending the heathen | 
exhibitions. They were both men of high lit-| 
erary distinction. The elder rendered into | 
verse the Old Testament from the creation to | 
the time of Saul, and turned various other parts 

of the Scriptures into tragedies and comedies ; 

the younger reduced the Gospels and i 
into dialogues, Gregory Nazianzen, Archbishop 

of Constantinople, followed this example, and 
composed plays out of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and substituted them for the Greek dra- 
ma, which, it will be remembered, was a relig- 
ious spectacle. ‘‘Christ’s Passion” is the only 
one of these old plays which has come down to 
us, 


As the age grew darker, and superstition | 





involved the people and license invaded 4) 


Church, shows of an inferior and almost 4 
grading character took the place of the y 
ligious dramas, which, from the distinction 
their authors, doubtless had no little liter 
merit. 

Subsequently the clergy introduced the ; 
ing of ‘* Mysteries,” representing scenes in t} 
Old and New Testaments, the Old and Ne 
Apocrypha, and the miraculous Acts of Saint 
They were first presented in Italy in the th 
teenth century, whence they spread to diff 
ent parts of the world. These Mysteries ; 
sad evidences of the deep corruption that 
volved the Church in the Middle Ages. H 
not religion possessed a real vitality it 1 
could have survived the care of its friends, 

In England the ‘‘ Coventry Mysteries” \ 


more noted than any others; at any rate we 


read more about them. There were also My 
teries in other parts of the kingdom, but th 
were not so well known. Cornwall had Mys 
teries in the fields; and the Eton ** Montem” js 
thought by some to have come from the Mys 
tery of the “ Boy-Bishop,” which was congm 
in many of the public schools. 

Not a few of the Coventry Mysteries tur 
upon scenes in the lives of Joseph and Mary 
In the Eighth Mystery is found the carol on 
so familiar. We give a few of the verses: 

“Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he; 
And he married Mary, 
Queen of Galilee. 
“As Joseph and Mary 
Walked through the garden gay, 
Where the cherries they grew 
Upon every tree, 
“Oh! then bespoke Mary, 
With words meek and mild, 
‘Gather me some cherries, Joseph, 
They run so in my mind.’ 
“Oh! then bespoke Joseph, 

With words most unkind, 
‘Let Him gather the cherries, 

For I have no mind.’ 
“Oh! then bespoke Jesus, 

These words of renown, 

*Go to the tree, Mary, 

And it shall bow down; 
“*Go to the tree, Mary, 

And it shall bow to thee; 

And the highest branch of all 

Shall bow to Mary’s knee." 


‘And she gathers cherries 
By one, by two, by three. 
‘Now you may see, Joseph, 
Those cherries were for me.’” 

The Trinity was always considered the grand 
mystery of the Church. It is not strange, there 
fore, that a Mystery-play embodying it should 
have been performed. As prominent as any 
other was the ‘‘ Council of the Trinity” in re 
gard to the Incarnation. Hone gives us a very 
good epitome of the play. We give it, abridged 
as much as possible : 


Contemplation begins the play with a prologue 
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ae 
ceding for him, Virtue prays God to repel the 
malice of the devil and take man into grace, 
Pater acknowledges all the supplications. Truth 

;sists that the restoration of man is impossible, 
| prays that he may be tormented forever, ir 
accordance with God’s original decree. Mercy 
ercedes for compassion; calls the devil a 
helle-hownde; and says that heaven and earth 
cry for merey. Justice marvels that Mercy is 
«0 much moved, and declares that man, hay ing 


offended God, who is endless, should have his | 


hment endless. Mercy says that there is 

) much vengeance in Justice; that man is 
but that God’s without end. 

ace exhorts them not to quarrel, and sides 
with Mercy; otherwise there would be division 
between God and man. She proposes to refer 
he matter to God the Son, to which they all 
agre Filius is inclined to Peace. He says 
that if Adam had not died, Justice, Mercy, and 
Truth would have perished, and Peace would 
have been exiled ; and suggests the redemption 
of man through the death of some other. Truth, 


mercy is 


scribing the fallen state of man, and inter- | 


Adam was the second person; and 
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Curll mentions in his Miscellany that there 
was an old custom in Wiltshire upon Trinity- 
Sunday, in remembrance of a donation made by 
King Athelstan, to ring the bell, and for a young 
maiden to carry a garland to church, which she 
gave to a young bachelor with three kisses; 
he then puts the garland upon her neck and 
gives her three kisses. The whole concludes 
as usual with a feast. The ceremony was con- 
sidered symbolic of the Trinity. 

An old homily for Trinity-Sunday says, we 
are told, ‘‘that the form of the Trinity was 
found in man: that Adam, our forefather of 
the earth, was the first person; that Eve of 
that of 
them both was the third person: further, that 
at the death of a man three bells were to be 
rung as his knell in worship of the Trinity; 
and two bells for a woman, as the second per- 
son. 


The records of Lambeth, the palace of the 


| Arc hbishop of Canterbury, show that great ex- 
| penses were formerly incurred for the due cele- 


| bration of Trinity-tide. 


Mercy, and Justice do not know any one whose | 


death would be sufficient, could one be found 
eace thinks that Filius, who 
gave the advice, should give the comfort, as the 
conclusion is in Him. 
made man, as He must suffer therefor, and calls 
a “Counsel of the Trinite” to decide which shall 
redeem man, 


willing to die, 


Pater. 
“In your wysdam, son, man was made thor, 
And in wysdam was his temptacion. 
Therfor, sone, sapyens ye must ordeyn her’for, 
And see how of man may be salvacion.” 
Filius. 
lyr, he that real do this must be both God and man; 
Lete me se how I may ever that wede; 
And syth in my wysdam he began, 
I am ready to do this dede.” 


Spiritus Sanctus. 

‘I, the holy gost, of yow tweyn do p'cede: 

This charge I will take on me: 
I, love, to your lover, schal yow iede; 

This is the assent of our unyte.” 

Mercy. 

‘Now is the love-day mad of us fowr fynialy: 

Now may we live in peace as we wer wont— 
Mercy and Truth have met together, 

Justice and Peace have kissed each other.” 


The Trinity then give their several directions 
to Gabriel, who proceeds to make the annuncia- 
tion of her blessedness to the Virgin Mary. Aft- 
er the interview he returns with an ave to the 


throne of the Trinity in heaven. This is but a 
very concise sketch. The play is of some length, 
and is elaborated in quaint old English verse. 

These Mystery-plays were in vogue in En- 
gland long after the Reformation; but, doubt- 
less, under the auspices of the Romanists. 
Malone thinks that the last Mystery represent- 
ed in England was that of ‘“ Christ's Passion,” 
in the reign of James I. It was in Holborn, 
Ely House, where Gondomar, the Spanish Em- 
bassador, was at the time. 


Filius is pained that He | 





They were begun upon 
Trinity-even, and were concluded on Trinity- 
Tuesday. “It is still a custom of ancient usage 
in London,” Hone tells us, * for the judges and 
law-oflicers of the crown, together with the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council, to attend divine 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral and hear a ser 


| mon which is always preached there on Trinity- 


Sunday by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain. At the 
first ensuing meeting of the Common Council 
it is usual for that body to pass a vote of thanks 
to the chaplain for such sermon, and order the 
same to be printed at the expense of the cor- 
poration, unless, as has sometimes occurred, 
it contained sentiments obnoxious to their 


| views.” 


The sermon is of course upon the subject sug- 
gested by the day; and it is not improbable 
that, in addition, the chaplain follows the ex- 
ample of Bossuet and Bordaloue when preach- 
ing before Louis XIV., and chants, in some de- 
gree, the praises of the distinguished persons 
before whom he speaks. An omission to do so 
might cause the sermon to go unprinted. 

Sermons under such auspices are generally 
only show-discourses, exhibiting jointly the elo- 
quence of the preacher and the weakness of hu- 
man nature, Bordaloue, however, once preach- 
ed before the King a sermon with a severe per- 
oration reflecting upon the life of Louis, which 
had been dictated to him by Claude, the elo- 
quent Protestant divine. But Bordaloue did 
not send down the peroration to posterity. He 
destroyed Claude’s work, and left his own for 
the world to admire. Louis awed every one, it 
is said, by his presence. The preacher exclaim- 
ing once, “ All, all must die!” seeing the King 
start, added, ‘* Almost all, Sire.” Louis should 
have had a John Knox to preach before him. 

The Common Council of London and the 
Lord Mayor are many degrees better than Lou- 
is XIV. was, and the preacher of the Trinity 
Sermon might let them off with only an exposi- 
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tion of the subject which in some would pro- 
duce an “ exposition of sleep.” 

In the Roman Church Trinity-Sunday has | 
always been regarded as a splendid festival, | 
and is usually celebrated with peculiar services. | 
Each one of the Divine Persons is addressed | 
with special devotions ; thus the Trinity in Uni- 
ty is commemorated upon this feast, as upon | 
others is the Unity in Trinity. 

The Trinity has furnished a sublime subject 
for the genius of religious art. In the Muse- 
um of the city of Antwerp is a celebrated pic- 
ture by Rubens. The artist recalis the mys- 
tery of the Trinity by placing Christ lying upon 
the knees of the Father, while the Holy Ghost 
hovers over them in the form of a dove. Two 
little angels, one én each side, stand, weeping, | 
with the instruments of the crucifixion in their | 
hands, completing the remembrance of the Re- 
demption, The whole is amidst clouds of glory. | 
The foreshortening in this picture is thought to | 
be wonderful. 

There is, also, in the Museum at Madrid a 
picture by Velasquez depicting the mystical 
coronation of the Virgin by the Trinity. The 
Virgin is seen supported in the clouds by an- 
gels, while the Father, sustaining the orb of 
the earth, and the Son, holding a sceptre, unite 
to place a crown on her head, while the Holy | 
Ghost in the form of a dove is hovering be- 
tween them. | 

There is, besides, we believe in Italy, a grand | 
picture of the Trinity, in which the Ancient of 
Days, seated upon a throne of glory with the 
Son and Holy Spirit, is wonderfully portrayed. 
Doubtless there are many paintings upon the 
subject, but the three we have mentioned have | 
positions and names in the history of art, and | 
are worthy of note and remembrance. 

In ecclesiology the usual symbol of the Trin- 
ity is a triangle. There is an old mode of ex- | 
hibiting the idea by a complex, triangle which | 
has upon its three sides the legend, Pater— | 
Filius — Sanctus Spiritus — with Devs in the | 
centre. This emblem may be seen in the win- 
dows of some of the churches in New York. | 
The trefoil or fleur-de-lis is the emblem of the | 
Virgin Mary. St. Patrick, however, is said to | 
have illustrated the Trinity by the shamrock ; 
and it is also added that the Irish, to whom he 
was preaching, were immediately convinced of 
the truth of the doctrine. Hence the sham- 
rock became the national cognizance of Ireland. 
It was a Druid plant, and probably derived ad- 
ditional favor on that account. 

Soon after Trinity-tide, or the Thursday 
which follows Trinity-Sunday, occurs a day 
greatly distinguished in the Roman calendar. 
It is Corpus Christi Day—the day on which that 
Church celebrates its peculiarsdoctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Once it was the custom to per- 
form the Mystery-plays upon this day; but now 
the celebration is confined to religious observ- 
ances, with music, flowers, and demonstrations 
of joy. Processions were formerly in vogue. 
Nageogorgus says: 





bai a 
“Then doth ensue the solemne feast 

of Corpus Christi day— 

The hallowed bread, with worship great, 
in silver pix they beare 

About the church, or in the citie 
passing here and there. 

The challis and the singing cake 
with Barbara is led, 

And sundrie other pageants playde 
in worship of this bred.” 

Such scenes are hardly ever witnessed in oyr 
country, where the rites and ceremonies of the 
Roman Church are chiefly confined to their edi 
fices, and where the procession of the host 
the street is never seen. 

Corpus Christi is followed by another day of 
interest in the calendar—the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist. It occurs upon the 24th of June, 

“Then doth the joyful feast of John 
the Baptist take his turne, 
When bonfiers great, with loftie flame, 

in everie towne doe burne.” 
This day is often called Midsummer-day, from 
its happening so near the time of the summe: 
solstice. The name has no connection with the 
idea of middle, but may be referred to the Ger- 
man preposition mit, and means that summer 
is with us, or that summer is begun. Fro: 
this period, says Wordsworth, 


1 


‘Summer ebbs; each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie.” 

St. John’s, or Midsummer-day, undoubted- 
ly acquired importance from the old tradition 
which rendered the summer solstice sacred 
among the Indo-Europeans. ‘The midsum 
mer and midwinter fires,” says a writer on 
‘*Folk-lore,” ‘‘ commemorating the culmination 
of the sun’s course, are the most universal of all 
the Aryan religious ceremonies that have n 
become mere popular amusements, with a sense 
of luck attached to them. Mr. Kelly’s ‘Indo- 
European Traditions’ best explain the astro- 
nomical force of this rite, coupled with the roll- 
ing of the fiery wheel down a hill-side, as 


| were to show the downward course of the sun. 


The lane of fire, over which the young men 
leapt and animals were driven, seems to have 
been in use every. where from ancient Rome to 
further Germany, and curiously shows how the 
idea of inspiring good luck is the most real 
mode of preserving a significant custom. In 
Lancashire these fires got mixed with a no- 
tion of Purgatory, and in the Tylde a moor 
still bears the name. The Land’s End used to 
be aglow with these fires; and at Penzance 
bonfires blazed in the evening, while fire-works 
were showered upon the young men and maid- 
ens who played in and out at thread-my-needle, 
little thinking that Ovid had thus leapt through 
the fires in the streets of Rome.” These rites 
in some parts of the world still exist. They 
may be seen in Germany and Savoy. Luck is 
probably the power which inspires them; for 
Luck has ever been the god of many, and hence 
the preserver of heathen rites, though purified 


| and adapted to a new religion. 
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As St. John the Baptist was a ‘*‘ bright and 
shining light,” it is probable that the fires of | 
Midsummer-day were continued by the con- 
yerted heathen as proper for the celebration of 
his feast. Thus bonfires long were the feat- 
ure of St. John’s Day. Indeed, the day has 
been celebrated with fires even in this country. 

Bonfires have ever been a mode of express- 
ing public joy. The word is of doubtful der- 
ivation. It may come from bone—such fires 
having originally been partly made with bones 
—or from boon, ‘‘ merry,” or from baal, an an- 
cient word for conflagration, The Saxons used 
to call these fires bae/-fyrs. The name may | 
have originated with the Druids. 

§t. John’s Day was early marked by curious | 
customs, resembling in a measure those of May- 
day and Whitsuntide. Divination was prac- 
ticed, and various games and amusements were 
indulged in for the amusement of the simple 
folk who enjoyed such sports. It used to be 
said that a rose plucked on St. John’s Eve 
would be fresh at Christmas ; and that by fast- 
ing and watching on that night the spirits of 
those who were going to die and of those who 
were going to be married might be seen. Maid- 
ens also used to gather a moss-rose at this | 
time, and place it in the bosom to see whether | 
it would wither; if it did the lover was untrue. | 
The guestion arises: were any of the lovers 
true? But the maidens may have known how 
to keep the roses in their bosoms as fresh as the 
roses in their cheeks. Gathering the trefoil and 
adorning a white wether with flowers was a cus- 
tom of long continuance in Spain. The beau- | 
tiful ballad to which this custom gave birth was 
sung by the maidens, for centuries, along the | 
banks of the Guadalquivir. We will give a few | 
lines from it: 


} 


“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, | 
Tis the day of good St. John; 
It is the Baptist’s morning 
That breaks the hills upon. | 
Let us all go forth together, 
To gather trefoil by the stream, | 
Ere the face of Guadalquivir | 
Glows beneath the strengthening beam. 
“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, 
We'll gather myrtle boughs, 
And we shall learn 
From the dews of the fern 
If our lads will keep their vows; 
If the wether be still, 
As we dance on the bill, 
And the dew hangs sweet on the flowers, 
Then we'll kiss off the dew, 
For our lovers are true, 
And the Baptist’s blessing is ours.” 


The good St. John was the patron saint of 
the Military Order of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the Hospitallers, the rivals of the 
Knights of the Temple. Our readers will read- 
ily recall the passage of words which took place 
in the presence of Prince John between the 
Hospitaller and De Bracy in regard to the 
overthrow of Bois Guilbert and Ralph de Vi- 
pont by Ivanhoe. This rivalry long continued. | 
The Order of the Hospital, however, survived | 
that of the Temple. 
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The Churches which have service-books spe- 
cially observe the day of the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of Christ, and the possessor of the spivit 
and power of Elias. The services all bear upon 
the subjects suggested by the day, and need not 
be described. 

The month of June closes with the feast of 
St. Peter, which occurs upon the 29th. The day 
of the Apostle—first among equals—first to 
profess, first to deny, first in every thing, and 
on nearly all occasions, yet chief in nothing— 
is of course honored throughout the Christian 
Church. But nowhere does it receive such 
marks of distinction as at Rome, the seat of 
his assumed successor. Notwithstanding, it is 
very doubtful if St. Peter ever was at Rome. 
Still there is enough of tradition to enable those 
who may feel inclined to cherish the idea to 
believe that the Mamertine and Vatican were 
the scenes of St. Peter’s last days on earth, 
and that his bones rest under the dome of 
the great basilica which bears his name. A 
legend says that St. Peter, before his arrest, 
through fear of martyrdom, was leaving Rome 
by the Appian Way in the early dawn, when he 
met his Lord. Casting himself at the feet of 
his Master, he asked Him, Domine, quo vadis?— 
**Master, whither goest Thou?” To which the 
Lord replied, Venio iterum crucifigi—‘*I am 
coming to be crucified again.” Penitent and 
ashamed, Peter returned to the city and met 
his fate. The chapel of Domine quo Vadis, on 
the Appian Way, commemorates the scene and 
preserves the legend. 

Perhaps there is nothing more beautiful than 
the illuminations and fire-works with which St. 
Peter’s Day is celebrated at Rome. Chief is 
the illumination of St. Peter’s. ‘*The whole 
of this immense church—its columns, capitals, 
cornices, and pediments, the beautiful swell of 
the lofty dome towering into heaven, the ribs 
converging into one point at top, surmounted 
by the lantern of the church, and crowned by 
the cross—all are designed in lines of fire; and 


the vast sweep of the circling colonnades, in 
levery rib, line, mould, cornice, and column, 
| are resplendent with light. 
| fire at the top waves a brilliant light, as if 
| wielded by some celestial hand, and instantly 
| ten thousand globes and stars of fire roll along 


On the cross of 


the building as if by magic, and blaze into a 
flood of glory. It seems the work of enchant- 
ment. One would suppose the illumination to 
be complete, but ten thousand lamps are still 
to be illumined. Their vivid blaze harmonizes 
beautifully with the milder light of the lanterns ; 
while the brilliant glow of the whole illumina- 
tion sheds a rosy light upon the fountains, whose 
silver fall and ever-playing showers accord well 
with the magic of the scene. Viewed from 
Trinita de’ Monti the effect is unspeakably 
beautiful; an enchanted palace seems to be 
hung in the air, called up by the wand of some 
invisible spirit. The girandola or fire-works 
from the castle of St. Angelo are equally mag- 
nificent. They begin with a tremendous ex- 
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plosion, representing the eruption of a volcano, 
Red sheets of fire seem to blaze upward into 
the glowing heavens, and then to pour down 
their liquid streams upon the earth. This is 
followed by a complicated display of every va- 
ried device that imagination can figure—one 
changing into another, and the beauty of the 
first effaced by that of the last. Hundreds of 
immense wheels turn round with a velocity that 
almost seems as if demons were whirling them, 
letting fall thousands of hissing snakes, scor- 
pions, and fiery dragons, whose long @onvolu- 
tions, darting forward as far as the eye can 
reach in every direction, at length vanish into 
air, Fountains and jets of fire throw up their 
blazing cascades into the skies. The whole 
vault of heaven shines with vivid fires, and 


seems to receive into itself innumerable stars | 


and suns, which, shooting up into it in bright- 
ness almost insufferable, vanish like earth-born 
hopes. The reflection in the calm, clear wa- 
ters of the Tiber is scarcely less beautiful than 
the spectacle itself; and the whole ends in a 
tremendous burst of fire that almost seems to 
threaten conflagration to the world.” Such is 
the account of the celebration of St. Peter’s 
Day at Rome given by the author of ‘‘ Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century.” Apart from these 
illuminations there are also religious ceremo- 
nies, which are conducted with all the pomp 
which marks the ceremonial of the Roman 
Church in her chief seat. Among other honors 
paid to St. Peter at Rome are those paid to his 
chains and to his chair. The former the Saint 
is said to have worn, and the latter he is ru- 
mored to have pontificated in. The chains, 
though much filed, seem to have lasted like the 
wood of the true cross. Lady Morgan says 
that the chair is a plain, worm-eaten, wooden 
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chair, and is very choicely enshrined behind the 
great altar. The French, when they took Rome 
sacrilegiously examined this relic, and found 
upon it inscribed, There is but one God. , ad 
Mahomet is His prophet. It was an old chair 
captured by the Crusaders and brought to Rome. 
The chair was replaced. Few know of the ip- 
cident, and only the audacious repeat it. 

The Trinity season, running generally from 
May to December, necessarily includes with n 
its limits a number of days of interest. In a 
dition to those we have mentioned we might 
allude to the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Paul,” and th 
legend of the three drops of his blood, which, 
falling on the ground, produced the three fount- 
ains emblematic of the Trinity; to the feast 
St. James the Great, the chivalric St. Jago of 
Spain; to St. Bartholomew, whose name recalls 
Bartholomew fair and its ancient and quaint 
usages; to the day of St. Luke, the good physi- 
cian, who attended St. Paul, and doubtless used 
all his skill to ameliorate the grief of his eyes, 
probably the Apostle’s ‘* thorn in the flesh ;” to 
the feast of St. Michael and All Angels, so rife 
with scriptural and poetical associations ; to th 
days of St. Simon; of St. Jude, whose epistle 
Peter imitated; of St. Matthew; and to All 
Saints’ Day, when all who have departed 
faith are commemorated. But space fails us, 
and we must draw to a close, 

The Trinity season occupies the last six 
months of the ecclesiastical year, and covers 
the summer and the autumn. It is the three- 
| fold season of roses and olives and grapes, of 

corn and oil and wine, of flowers and fruits and 
harvest, of ripening and ingathering and praise. 
May the present Trinity season be to all our 
readers thrice propitious in spiritual and tem- 
| poral blessings, and they be one in thanksgiving. 








IIl.—THE DISTRIBUTION. 
T was February, 1867, and I had been over 
four months in charge of my sub-district, 
before I was driven to make a distribution of 
public stores. 
The winter was an unusually cold one for 


Greenville, bringing with it ice two inches in | 


thickness, and one snow-fall of three inches. I 
heard that the family of women and children 


. . . = . | 
mentioned in my former article as living in an 


unchinked log-cabin had been evicted in con- 
sequence of inability to pay the rent of a dollar 
and a half a month, and was camping out in 
the snow under a shelter of pine branches. <A 
barefooted negro or two appeared, trampling 
down my sense of duty as a general principle. 
I slowly and unwillingly came to the conclu- 
sion that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber must give way to the tecessities of a pov- 
erty-stricken minority. 

Accordingly, when an order came from the 
Assistant Commissioner at Charleston to make 
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|a requisition for such clothing as might be 
needed in my district, I remembered the aged 
| negroes, the soldiers’ widows, and the orphan 
| children, and demanded a supply of blankets, 
coats, trowsers, boys’ jackets, women’s dresses, 
and shoes. Corn I would not ask for, because 
I considered it demoralizing. The very name 
of corn, the bare hope of being fed from the 
| public crib, seemed to be sufficient to change 
plow-shares into begging-bags, and pruning- 
hooks into baskets. 

In return for my requisition I received thirty 
great-coats, forty blankets, thirty pairs of trow- 
sers, seventy pairs of large brogans, twenty wo- 
| men’s skirts, and twenty dresses. Coats for 
| men, jackets and shoes for boys, small dresses 
for girls, were not to be had. The great-coats, 
| blankets, and trowsers were stores originally 
| bought for the army, but condemned as being 
} either of inferior quality, or not in accordance 
| with the uniform. The brogans were the stur- 

diest kind of clod-thumpers, such as planters 


| 
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formerly provided for their field-hands. The 
skirts and dresses, also for plantation wear, 
were of the coarsest imaginable cotton stuff, 
stiff enough to stand alone, and of a horrible 
bluish gray. I was grievously disappointed 
over my stock of *‘ winter goods,” for I had es- 
wacially wanted something for women and chil- 
a "There were not a quarter dresses enough, 
and they were “ perfect frights.” But the As- 
sistant Commissioner had sent what he could | 
get, and had portioned out the various articles 
impartially among his subordinates. 

One word as to the method of accounting for 
these stores. From the moment that they were 
consigned to me they were on my official con- 
science, and could not be wiped off without 
much paper. To get them it was necessary to 
have duplicate requisitions, duplicate receipts, 
and duplicate invoices. To issue them was far 
more serious. The skirts and dresses being fur- 
nished by the Bureau, and the other articles by 
the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, I had 
) settle matters with both those sublime au- 
If I issued but one blanket and one 
t, 1 must make out three Bureau returns 
and four Quarter-Master returns, supporting 
each set with duplicate invoices, duplicate re- | 
ceipts, and duplicate clothing-receipt rolls, the 
latter signed by the names of the recipients, 
and the signatures witnessed by another officer 
ora civilian. The returns must show what I | 
had on hand at the beginning of the month; | 
what I had received during the month, and from | 
whom; what I had issued, and to whom; and | 
what remained on hand. Each must have my 
n ind rank in four places, and must be cer- 
tified to ** upon honor.” Even if I did not issue 
a solitary thing, I must still make out my seven 
returns, although without vouchers. On no} 
account must I neglect to forward a letter of | 
transmittal, and copy the same in my book of 
* Letters Sent.” 

But the labor did not stop with me. All the 
returns must go to the Assistant Commissioner 
and the Commissioner. Under the eye of the 
last a division took place, the Bureau papers 
pushing on to the Third Auditor of the Treas- 
wry, the others to the Quarter-Master-General, 
and thence to the Second Auditor. All these 
august officers peered and poked into them with 
severe eyes, searching for some error whereby 
to stop Iny pay. 

Great as this wonderful ‘‘ accountability sys- 
tem” is, it has by no means reached its majestic 
possibilities, and is yearly, if not monthly, grow- 
ing more perfect and impracticable. At the 
beginning of the war a company commander 
made annually but twelve returns of ‘ clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage,” whereas now he 
makes forty-eight, with an amount of vouching 
and certifying ‘‘ upon honor” that was formerly 
unimaginable. If somebody does not put a 
stop to the pranks of the paper-eating jugglers 
in the accounting offices, army affairs will soon 
be conjured into a clerkly paradise of “‘ how not 
to do it,” and patriotic souls will welcome what- 
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soever rebellion will take Was 
the War Department. 

“Mornin. How ye git’n ‘long? 
thin for the lone wimmen ?” 

**Yes, ma’‘am. What do you need ? 
am I to know that you need any thing ?” 

Oh Lord! 
ole man was 


hington and burn 
Got any 
How 


I guess I’m poor enough. 
killed in the 
They shot him in the 
swamp, right whar they found him. We was 
always for your side. And I've got two small 
childres, and nothin to go upon. Got 
corn ?” 

Her old man was probably a ‘‘low down creet- 
ur’ who was executed as a deserter, having re- 
fused to join the rebs just as he would have 
evaded joining any army or doing any thing 
that implied work. But looking at her haggard 
face and ragged clothing, how could I find it in 
my heart to doubt that she was a ‘* Union wo 
man?” My stores, it must be remembered, 
were properly distributable only to freedmen 
and refugees, the latter term meaning Southern 
loyalists who had been driven from their homes 
by the Confederacy. 

I had intended to procrastinate and be mer- 
cilessly conscientious in my distribution, giving 
nothing except to persons whom I knew by per- 


My 


war because he 


any 


| sonal inspection to be the very poorest in the 


district. But the pressure of an instantaneously 
aroused horde of dolorous applicants rendered 
it impossible to be either deliberate or fastidious. 
Amidst such an abundant supply of poverty there 
seemed to be no choice; and after a few days 
of heroic holding on to my goods, I let go with 
arun. Only in the over-coat business did I 
make a firm stand; the weather having turned 
mild, I boxed them up for another winter; in- 
deed, I counterfeited innocence of over-coats, 
The remaining articles, ong hundred and eighty 
in number, were distributed among ninety-four 
applicants, consisting of eleven white women, 
forty-nine colored women, and thirty-four col- 
ored men. All but one or two of the whites 
were widows with families of small children ; 
and nearly all the blacks were deformed, rheu- 
matic, blind, or crippled with extreme age. 

In vain I resolved to issue but one article to 
an individual, in order to make the supply go 
further. A venerable, doubled-up contraband 
would say, “ Boss, I got shoes now, but dey 
won’t keep me warm o’ nights. Can't I hev a 

| blanket, Boss?” A woman furnished with 
| dress would show her bare or nearly bare feet, 
and put up a prayer for brogans. The wretched 
family from the brush house appeared, and in its 
grasping distress carried off three dresses, three 
| pairs of shoes, and two blankets. Widows of 
| Confederates though they were, how could I 
| look on their muddy rags and tell them that 
| they were not refugees, and had no claim upon 
Bureau charity? Had the Second Auditor and 
|the Third Auditor discovered this pitiful ras- 
cality of mine, it would have been their duty to 
disallow my returns and stop my pay. 
My little room, crammed with people of all 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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colors elbowing each other in® the equality of 

sordid poverty, looked as though it might be a 

Miscegenation Office. The two races got along | 
admirably together; the whites put on no airs 
of superiority or aversion; the negroes were 
respectful, and showed no jealousy. There is 
little social distance at any time between the 
low downer and the black. Two white women 
were pointed out to me as having children of | 

mixed blood ; and I heard that one rosy-cheek- | 
ed girl of nineteen had taken a mulatto hus- | 
band of fifty. 

Now and then I was amused by a sparkle of 
female vanity. Two white widows of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, comely by nature, but now 
guant and haggard with the ailments which 
hardship surely brings upon women—charily 
exposed their muddy stockings of coarse home- 
spun wool, and, pipe in mouth, held the follow- 
ing dialogue : 

“Miss Jackson, these shoes are a sight too | 
big for me. I wear fours.” 

**That’s so, Miss Jacocks. Fours is my num- 
ber, too. And I hev worn threes.” 

Of my ninety-four recipients ninety-four sign- | 
ed with a mark; and in my subsequent issues 
I found that this was the usual proportion. 

And now the public talk was of corn. The 
crop of 1866, both of cereals and other produc- 
tions, had been a short one for various reasons. 
Capital, working stock, and even seed had been | 
scarce ; a new system of labor had operated, of 
course, bunglingly; finally, there had been a 
severe drought. During the autumn and early 
winter I was called upon to arrange a hundred 
or two of disputes between planters and their 
hands as to the division of the pittance which 
nature had returned them for their outlay and 
industry. The white, feeling that he ought 
to have a living oug of his land, and fearing 
lest he should not get enough “to go upon” | 
until the next harvest, held firmly to the terms | 
of his contract, and dem: unded severe justice— 
in some cases more than justice. The negro | 
could not understand how the advances which 
had been made to him during the summer 
should swallow up his half or third of the 
*erap.” 

Honesty bids me declare that, in my opinion, 
no more advantage was taken of the freedmen | 
than a similarly ignorant class would be sub- 
jected to in any other region where poverty 
should be pinching and the danger of starva- 
tion imminent. So far as my observation goes, 
the Southerner is not hostile toward the negro 
as a negro, but only as a possible office-holder, 
as a juror, as a voter, as a political and social 
equal, He may cuff him, as he would his dog, 
into what he calls “his place;” but he is not 
vindictive toward him for being free, and he is 
willing to give him a chance in life. 

On the other hand, the black is not the vicious 
and totally irrational creature described in re- | 
actionary journals. He is very ignorant, some- | 
what improvident, not yet aware of the neces- 
sity of persistent industry, and in short a grown- 


| 








| terms of their contract, the former offering oy 


endeavoring to convince 


| of corn and peas and bunches of ‘‘ fodder” | 
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up p child, I venture aes statements after 
teen months of intercourse with the most un- 
fair and discontented of both parties, ‘The 
great majority of planters and laborers either 
did not dispute over their harvest of poverty, 
or came to an arrangement about it withoy; 
appealing to me. 

The ignorance of the freedmen was som 
times amusing and sometimes provoking. W) 
| Captain Britton, of the Sixth Infantry, acted 9 
Bureau officer in a South Carolina district, , 
farmer and negro came before him to settle the 


fif- 


1en 








third of the crop, and the latter demanding 
one-sixth. It was only by the aid of six bits 


of paper, added and subtracted upon a table 


| that the Captain succeeded in shaking the faith 
| of the darkey in his calculation. 


** Well, Boss,” he answered, doubtfully, “ef 
you say one-third is the most, I reckon it’s so, 
But I allowed one-sixth was the most.” 

I passed nearly an entire wererese in vail ily 
his employer had not dina him. I vend to 
him, out of the planter’s admirably kept books, 
every item of debit and credit: so much meal, 


| bacon, and tobacco furnished, with the dates 


of each delivery of the same; so many bushel 
vested. He admitted every item, admitted the 
prices affixed; and then, puzzled, incredulous, 
stubborn, denied the totals. His fat old wife, 
trembling with indignant suspicion, looked on 
grimly or broke out in fits of passion. 

**Don you give down to it, Peter,” she ex- 
horted. ‘It ain’t no how ris’ible that we should 
‘a worked all the year and git nothin to go 
upon.” 

The trouble with this man was that he had 


| several small grandchildren to support, and that 


he had undertaken to do it upon a worn-out 
plantation. I could only assure him that he 
had “‘ nothing coming,” and advise him to throw 
himself upon the generosity of his employer. 
As the latter was himself woefully poor, and as 
it was my duty to set even-handed justice on its 
legs, any exaction in favor of the laborer be- 
yond the terms of the contract was out of the 
question. 

There were hundreds of cases like this ; and 
there were the old, the widows, and the orphans. 
Although my district was a grain country, corn 
rose to two dollars a bushel, and bacon to 
forty cents a pound. In the lowlands of South 
Carolina the destitution was still more pinching 
and prices still higher. Governor Orr published 
a moving appeal for aid, composed mainly of 
letters showing a wide-spread want nearly ap- 
proaching starvation. Evidently the hour was 
coming upon me when I should be obliged to 
make an issue of provisions. 

Early in the spring of 1867 a circular from 
the Commissioner at Washington directed each 
Bureau officer to furnish a return of the blind, 
‘the deaf and dumb, and the naturally deformed 
among the freedpeople of his sub-district. Will 
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the reader please to consider what was exacted | 
of me by this order? In my satrapy of at least | 
two thousand square miles I was alone, without 

a clerk or a soldier; and yet I was called upon | 
to furnish information which a corps of census- | 
takers could not have collected in three months, 
Seeing that I should be obliged to have re- 

sonrse to the civil authorities, I resolved to 

jump the born unfortunate in one job with the 

indigent and obtain lists of both. 

As I have already stated, South Carolina has 
no townships; and I will add here that it is a | 
lack which the new régime ought to remedy. 
But each of my districts was divided into two 
“regiments,” and each regiment into eight or 
ten “‘ companies,” otherwise known as ‘*‘ beats.” 
The organization was formerly military as well 
as civil; each beat had its captain as well as its 
magistrate; each regiment sent a battalion to 
the Confederate army. It will be seen that I 
had under me between thirty and forty civil 
officers, properly disseminated, and each having | 
hisown domain. ‘This machinery I set in mo- 
Stretching my powers to perhaps their | 
utmost, I issued through the local papers a cir- 
cular to the Greenville and Pickens magistrates, 
calling on them to send me lists of their blind, 
dumb, and deformed negroes, and their indi- 
I furnished a model table, 
ruled in columns, showing name, age, color, 
number of children under fourteen years of age, 
nature of deformity, and cause of poverty. 

My circular, as I guessed from the first and 
saw fully afterward by experience, was directed | 
to the right quarters. Every farmer in the re- | 
gion knows every body within ten miles of him ; | 
and a “Square” who lacks in this species of | 
information is considered unfit for his office. | 
Moreover, the magistrates were as willing as 
able; they did their work with zeal, thorough- 
ness, and generally with promptitude; they sur- 
prised me by their good-will, for I had expect- 
ed some unreconstructed sulkiness and some 
human laziness. 

It was months, to be sure, before I gathered 
the full fruits of my circular; but that was the 
fault of circumstances rather than of my civil- 
ian adjutants. In spring-time the roads of that 
region are quagmires, and at all times the mails 
go, as the Arabs say, when God pleases. If I 
wrote to the magistrate of Jones's Beat, Pickens | 
District, some twenty miles distant from Green- 
ville, the letter must go down to Anderson, 
thence up to Pendleton, and thence across the 
country to its destination, by a carrier who per- 
formed the journey once a week. A return 
document must meander its way about the 
country in the same leisurely fashion. Thus I 
was separated from Jones's Beat by an interval | 
of from a fortnight to a month. Moreover, if 
a’ messenger came from thence and found my 
office-door shut, he would, as likely as not, go 
home again without trying the knob, for it is 
the fashion in the South to keep all doors open, 
and the closing of one is considered a sure sign 
of absence, if not of death. 


tion, 


gent of both races. 


My circular brought upon me a prodigious 
correspondence, Men not accustomed to draw- 
ing up ruled forms and making official reports 
easily bungle at such labor, and produce docu- 
ments which can not be understood without cor- 
rection or explanation. Some of the beats being 


| without magistrates, I was obliged to learn the 


names of residents who were capable of making 
out the required lists, to issue orders appointing 


| these gentlemen ‘‘ distributors,” and to forward 


them manuscript instructions, Private individ® 
uals all over the district wrote to me, urging 
the claims of indigent families of their acquaint- 
ance; and to these I had to reply, explaining 
my proposed method of distribution and refer- 
ring them to their magistrates; or, having al- 
ready received the official list, I added the new 
names thereto. It required steady determina- 
tion and some little savageness of demeanor to 
prevent the system from centralizing. The gen- 
eral disposition was to rush to Greenville and 
see the Major. The pauper classes, snuffing 
corn in the wind, made for me like pigs for an 
oak-tree in autumn. Forty times a day my 
office was the scene of dialogues like the follow- 
ing: 

** Mornin, stranger. 
lone wimmin ?” 

‘Where do you belong ?’ 

**T b'long up on Saludy.” 

“Who is the magistrate of your beat ?” 

** Square Runnols.” 

‘* Go to him and offer your name for his list.” 

‘* But he’s an old reb, an he won't take no 
names but reb names.” 

** Have you tried him ?” 

**No, I ha’nt.” 

“*Well, try him. 


Got any thin for the 


’ 


’ 


If he refuses your name, 
let me know, and I will inquire into it.” 
Low downer waits another half hour, and 


then goes off disgusted. Had expected corn on 


| the spot; wanted, perhaps, to trade it off in the 
village ; had doubts, possibly, that her character 


would not pass with the magistrate. Mean- 
while the next has spoken: 

“Got any thin for poor folks ?” 

** What beat do you live in?” 

“T dun'no.” 

**You must go back and find out.” 

**T dun’no how to find out.” 

**Ask some of your intelligent neighbors 
what beat you live in, and who your magistrate 

Then give your name to him.” 

“Wal, ’pears like I never should git no corn, 
Of all the drawins that’s been here I never got 
not the first dust of a thing. "Pears like thar 
a’nt nothin for poor folks. Them that don’t 
want can git. That's allays the way.” 

‘*Find out your magistrate and give him 
your name.” 

Had I once commenced taking names from 
the farming regions I should have been over- 
whelmed, and two thousand people would have 
traveled an average of fifteen miles apiece with- 
out a particle of benefit. Moreover, aside from 
my general supervision and the routine duties 
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of my office, I had taken upon myself a special| ‘*I should think you woul 1 £0 crazy,” s 
labor which was more than enough for one man. |a citizen to me. ‘This kind of thing ‘wea 
The two magistrates of the incorporation of | drive me mad in a day.” 
Greenville being lawyers and abundantly occu-| After the lists were made out, it was neces. 
pied with their own affairs, and the two neigh- | sary to sift them. I was determined that ¢} 
boring beats known as Reed's and Piney Mount- | notoriously idle, the habitual beggars, the thieyes 
ain being without magistrates, I made out the | and prostitutes, should only have corn in caco 
lists for those four precincts myself, aided by | there should be too much of it for worthier g 
the Clerk of the District Court. This involved | plicants. After cataloguing some two hund; 
not only a large amount of writing, but conver- | and fifty paupers from the two beats of the 
Sations, not to say quarrels, with at least five | corporation, I reduced the number to about o; 

hundred eager applicants, some of them igno- | hundred and seventy-five, copied it out in alph, 
rant and unreasonable beyond belief. betical order, with age, race, cause of poverty, 

| 

} 

| 


‘*Mrs, Cooper, you must tell me what beat | and number of children, and handed the 
you live in,” I said to one hard-featured, per- | to the Poor Commissioners for a further 1 
severing woman of fifty. ‘* I will not take your|sion. They called in three influential freed 
name until I know on what list to put it. Go|men, elders of the colored people, and hel 
to the clerk of the court, tell him precisely | solemn session, striking out some twenty names 
where you live, and ask him what your beat is.” | and adding as many more. To my delight 

Across the street rushes Mrs. Cooper, and | for misery loves company—the meeting was in- 
returns after an absence of five minutes. vaded and pestered by “lone women,” etc., the 

‘*Well, Madame, which is your beat—Reed’s | mendicant public having by this time becor 
or Piney Mountain ?” amazingly alert and knowing. 

“Wal, I forget what place he said it was; The list was now alphabetized a second tim 
but he allowed I was poor enough. He said if | a columi was added showing the allowance du 
any body oughter draw, I oughter.” each family, based on the official monthly ration 

‘* Here, take this note to him; it asks for the | of one bushel of corn and eight pounds of bacon 
name of your beat; when he has written it, | for adults, and half the same for children under 
bring it back.” fourteen ; and the document was ready for de- 

Mrs. Cooper, suspicious that she is somehow | livery to the distributors. The Reed’s 
being juggled out of her corn, dashes off des- | Piney Mountain lists were alphabetized and ¢] 
perately and seeks out an officer of the court, | rations figured out in the same manner. M 
called the Ordinary, who knows her family. | of this writing I was obliged to do, for the cl 
The Ordinary has lost one leg at Bull Run, but | of the court had his own duties. My positi 
at the call of distress he stumps over to my of- | in those days was so far from being a sinect 
fice. that I worked ‘pretty regularly till midnight. 

**My dear fellow, I am sorry that you have} All this trouble was necessary to make an 
been put to this trouble,” I apologize, giving 


pay 
rs} 
Trey 
i 


telligent issue. Numberless vagrants attempt 
himachair. ‘ But I can’t find out where this | to impose upon me with tales of hardships which 
person lives.” they had not suffered, or which they had fully 
**Oh, I don’t know her present residence my- | deserved by steady, hard-working vice and }: 
self. I only know that the family has always | ness. Families “sot in to rovin round,” 
been poor. ‘ can't give the name of her beat.” | order to get their names on the lists of several 
“Mrs. Cooper,” I implore, ‘‘why won't you| beats. ‘Lone women” bewailed the loss of 
go to the clerk of the court and learn the | fictitious husbands, and claimed my pity for 
name of your beat? That is all I want to | children who had never been born. As far as 
know.” I could compare the two races, able-bodied ne- 
Here Mrs. Cooper, conceiving herself to be | groes were much less apt to apply for rations 
humbugged and bullied, loses heart and bursts | than able-bodied ‘‘low downers.” When 
into tears. The Ordinary takes her in charge, | complained of these impositions to Mr. Alexan- 
carries her before the clerk, has her describe | der, a worthy old gentleman who has aided 
the locality of her ‘‘ settlement,” and sends her | many a poverty-stricken wretch out of his own 
back with the word ‘ Reed's” written on her | small income, he smiled and said: ‘* They don’t 


paper. call it cheating, Major; they call it, tryin to 
‘* Ah, Reed’s " Isay. ‘*Do you know Mr. | git.” 

Thomas Turner ?” For the correctness of the lists from the farm- 
‘*Yes. He lives next neighbor to us; about | ing precincts I had to trust to the magistrates. 

a mile this side.” I had warned them to take only the names otf 


“* Well, go to Mr. Turner and state your case | persons who were in danger of starvation, and 
to him. When the corn comes—it has not ar- | I believe that they followed my instructions as 
rived yet—go to him for it. Don’t come here. | accurately as men could do under the circwn- 
You will get nothing éxcept from Mr. Turner.” | stances. They, as well as myself, were pest- 

This conversation, it must be understood, has | ered with applicants, and their credulity tried 
been carried on parenthetically between similar | with false tales of distress, Several of them 
dialogues with the other half dozen or so of ap- | informed me that poor people had turned up it 
plicants who crowd the office. | their precincts of whom they had never befor 

















had any knowledge. They often came to Green- 
-ille, riding from ten to thirty miles, to consult 
with me. They did their work most zealously, 
most conscientiously, most honorably, without | 
4 prospect of remuneration, and frequently to | 
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the ne whe ct of their private interests. In onder r 
to show the nature of their labor I will intro- 


| duce one of the three or four successive lists 


sent me by an aged magistrate in Pickens Dis- 
trict. ° 


Taken Do the und 


ab 


Signed Magistrate 


Names Coler 























Elizabeth Wilson wid.......... 36 white 3 
Mary Ann Jeffris............. 75 do | 0 
Jinney Glenn w* 31 Colered 3 
Rarry Sexton ...... 80 white 0 
ee ers | 56 | do 9 
; 
| 
Susan Chertain, wid ........ .| 65 | Colered 
Tilda Burgess do | 5O | do 7 
J. C. Fortner male ....... 60 white 5 
C. Heaton male......... .| 42 white 5 
Salley Turner w*...............| 82 do 1 
Mary Phillips ‘ 45 do 2 
Edy Turner wid.... 51 do | 3 
Cayty Aytes.... 48 do | 2 
Sarah Gowan wid . | 80 | Colered | 0 
Learer MeCo7. ...0ccccccees | 48 do | 5 
tn COMOUEE. boc ccéccicccccosce 86 white | 2 
iy Ti ons ci csc0..c00 24 Ge. 7:8 


To Magr J. W. Dz Forrzst 








The reader may have drawn from the above 

somewhat exaggerated inference as to the 
meagreness of what one of my Greenville friends 
called the ‘‘ spelling crap” in South Carolina. 
It must be understood that the jurisdiction of a 

gistrate is limited to cases below twenty dol- 
lars, and that consequently the office is scorned 
y such country gentlemen of position and edu- 
cation as have leanings toward public life. The | 

Square” is usually a butcher, miller, or small 
farmer. A few of the lists sent to me were 
correctly written ; the majority were better than 
the above specimen ; or two were worse, 
like the following : 





one 


Pickens Dist S.C. 


the destutes persons of —— Beet 





Dick Hunt Freedman age about .............. 75 
Wife of Dick Hunt Freedwoman... ae 
Jane ponder Freed woman age ............... 35 
2 childearn in Sain 

Eda Hunt Freedwoman age..............-.... 65 
Sarey Mancill Freedwoman age........... 65 
Lucia Hester Weder about a White ........... 35 


& 5 childearn all under .................- 


Kin Looper Freedman age..... 
& his Wife Freedwoman age. 





Selnartan Vandervear white Widear age pbaeine 70 
Nancy pensean a Widear white age....... 47 
& 2 childearn dautars one with Tumaer on her 
Neck and has spasames } 
This is Tru List of the Destutes of —— Beat as fair | 
is I have Knowlege at this time 
(Signed) —— - 
M. P. D. 
Se Be Bo 


Mr J. W. De Forist 

You Will pleas Let W™ Holden have the Rasheans 
for theas pearsons & oblege Yours &c 

(Signed) —— —— 
M. P. D. 
J. B. T. 

P.S. Pleas take those names off of Esq. Reid's List 
that I gave you the other day as I have them on this 
and oblige 


(Signed) —— ~ 


au of District Gre 


















| has no provisions and no money & wi 
Verry infirm not able to work & is Suft 

| left arm disabled and in want 

| Verry infirm and greatly in need of help 

infirm & wife Very Sickly, has only } bushel Corn 

& no meat and his Labor is not Sufficient to 

Support his famley no money & no means to by 

any thing 

thinks She must Suffer without help 

and Verry hard Run to git bred 

him Self not able to work much 

Sickly and now in want. 

has no Corn or meat & is unable to suj 

famly 

Rather Ediot & nearly naked nothin to Eat 

| has Some Corn no meat—no money 

no provisions nothing to by with & wil 

no provisions Says She is Suffering 

Very feeble has Sore leg & Cant wo 

visions 

has no provision nor not able to work much 

hasen had any meat in 4 months & litle bred 


and his wife 


port his 


] Suffer 


rk no pro- 


itle 
has no provisions nor Cant git for her work 
(Signed) — 


senville, S. C. 

On the 30th of March, 
gress appropriated one million of dollars for the 
relief of the destitute of the South, 
tributed under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. On the 15th 





1867, an Act of Con- 


to be dis- 


| of May I received notice that five hundred bush- 
els of corn had been consigned to me 


by the 
Assistant Commissioner at Charleston. At 
the same time Governor Orr forwarded, as a 
gift from the State of Maryland, 250 bushels to 
W. K. Easely, Esq., for Pickens, and 200 bush- 
els and one hogshead of bacon to Mr. J. M. 
David for Greenville. As I now had my ma- 
chinery of distribution nearly completed I vol- 
unteered to take ch: urge of the entire issue, and 
the offer was accepted. 

The first thing to be done was to foot up my 
lists and assign a pro-rata allowance to each 
beat. The result of my calculation amazed and 
dismayed me. From a population of perhaps 
forty-five thousand persons I had received lists 
to the amount of about one thousand adult des- 
titute and about eighteen hundred children un- 
der fourteen, enough to draw, as one month’s 
ration, nineteen hundred bushels of corn and 
seven thousand two hundred pounds of bacon. 
To meet this demand I had nine hundred and 
fifty bushels of corn and one thousand pounds 
of bacon. Fortunately it soon appeared that 
other stores had been sent to persons in Wal- 
halla and Pickens Court House for the relief 
of the western regiment of Pickens. Thus I 
was only obliged to supply thirty beats, con- 
taining about twenty-three hundred destitute, 

Stretching my authority to its utmost once 
more, I issued another circular, assigning a cer- 
tain quantity to each ‘‘ company,” and ordering 





M. P. D. 





the magistrates to distribute it. They were to 
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gl have failed so far to make out a sufficient subscrip- 
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subscriptions in their several neighborhoods to 
cover the expense of transportation; issue the 
rations on their retained copies of their lists ; 
then forward me a statement of issues. It 
was laying a heavy burden on them; most of 
them were farmers and busy just now with 
their crops; many of them hardly knew how 
they could live until the next harvest; it was a 
heavy burden, but it was lifted manfully. I 
shall feel to the end of my life that I abused 
those men, and that they deserve my respect 
and praise. 

The subscription idea proved a failure, for 
the Southerners are not accustomed to organ- 
ized benefaction. Moreover, some hard-heart- 
ed wretches, such as exist in all communities, 
did not want to aid in the issue, for the reason 
that it reduced the market value of the con- 
tents of their cribs. But the corn was all sent 
for, and all, as I believe, honestly issued. One 
distributor, an elderly man in impoverished cir- 
cumstances, ground the allowance for his beat 
in his own mill in order to perfect the charity. 
Another, who told me that he did not know 
whether he should be able to feed his family 
till the next harvest, came thirty miles with his 
own team to get the allowance for his beat. 


send wagons to Greenville for the corn; raise | 


en masse. Defying the Third Auditor, and tak. 
ing the risk of having my pay stopped and hy 
ing reprimanded, or even tried by court-martia} 
| I got a good deal of my transportation we in 
| this manner, allowing the teamster one-fift 
one-sixth of his load, according to the distan 

| One resource had already failed me. Whe, 
my two hundred and fifty sacks of corn yw; 
invoiced to me I noticed that I was calle 

to receipt for the corn alone, and I had said ¢ 
myself, The sacks shall pay for the cartage. A 
few days later came an order to return the 
worthless tow receptacles to the Assistant Com- 
missioner. Was there ever any thing so irra 
tional or provoking? Supposing that the sacks 
had been given outright, I had already paid ; 
fifty of them as the niggardly price of transpo 
tation; and some were scattered thirty miles 
away, behind the mountains of the Dark Co: 
ner; and some were twenty-five miles in an- 
other direction, amidst the wilds of Pickens 
In fear of unimaginable punishments I 

a dozen letters to reclaim my bags, knowing 
that nothing but those very bits of tow would 
appease that ogre, the Commissary - General 





People who have not been in the army can not 
easily imagine the terrorizing influence of t! 


**accountability system.” The result was t 


The following letter (one of dozens), from one | I only lost about two dozen sacks, and that I was 


of the worthiest of these worthy men, will show 
(together with some eccentricities of spelling) 
the good-will of the writer and the difficulties 
under which he labored. 


—— Beat, Greenville Dist. S. C. 
May 2ist, 1867, 
Maj. J W De Forest 
Dear Sir 
You will pleas let Mr —— have a load 
of the supplys which you have for Distribution amongst 
the Destitute persons in my Beat & he will haw] it up 
& deliver it to me. but I shall have to pay him for 
hawling this first months Rashions out of the Corn as 





tion from the Citizens to defray this expence—but I 
will try to do so by the time of drawing comes round | 
again if I posibly can, but I think it doubtful. I find 


it a vary hard matter to git a team & Wagon at this | State of So. Ca., do hereby solemnly declare and up 


vary busy season but we must do the best we can & | 
try to releave as far as posible the starving people of 
the Country. this is a gloomy day with the people of 
8 C indeed & it seems that starvation with many is 


inevitable. I would like to see you personally & I | children & old wif 


hope I will be able by next sail day to come down. 
I am sir with Respect 
your obedient Servant 

(Signed) —— ——— 

M. G. D. 
Paying the wagoner out of the rations was 
all wrong; it was contrary to the “army ac- 
countability system ;” it was blasphemy against 
the Commissary-General and the Third Audit- 
or. But with my plan of distribution, what 
could I do but wink at the enormity? The 
destitute got one-fifth or one-sixth less corn 
thereby; but, on the other hand, they did not 
walk ten miles after what they did get; and as 
most of them were old, or sickly, or young chil- 
dren, the walking was a serious consideration. 
I put it this way: that they paid the carter for 
his trouble ; only they paid him in advance and 











| graciously spared court-martial, or even a rep 


rimand. 

This brings me to the mode of accounting 
for the corn itself. For this object a new sys 
tem-of papers had been devised, more com)! 
cated and laborious than any thing that I had 
ever yet seen, even inthe War Department. 1 
give an idea of it I exhibit a copy of ‘* Vouch 
No. 75” for my Provision Return of June, 1567 


CERTIFICATE OF APPLICANT 

Greenville Dist. S. C. Jur 1867 

We, Elizabeth Stone, Joseph Reed, Benjamin Bowen 
Elsie Sandlin, Margaret Hawkins & Elizabeth Sizem 
heads of families consisting of 8 adults & 16 chil 
under 14 wears, of Greenville, Dist. of Greenville, a 


our word of honor certify that we are in absolute need 
of food *“‘to prevent starvation and extreme want, 
rendered so by the following circumstances: Elizabeth 
Stone, widow, 2 children; Joseph Reed, old, 2 gra 
ife; Benjamin Bowen, 66 years, 2 small 
children, old wif Elsie Sandlin, widow, 5 childre 


Margaret Hawkins, , deformed hand, 1 child; Elizabeth 
Sizemore, widow, 4 children. 








her 
Elizabeth + Stone 


mar 


his 
Joseph + Reed 
mark 
his 
Benjamin + Bowen 
Signed by all the Applicants, - mark 


her 
| Elsie + Sandlin 
| mar! 
| ae * 
Margaret + Hawkins 
mark 
her 
Elizabeth + Sizemore 
mar 
RECEIPT 
Received of Bvt. Maj. J. W. De Forest, in the service 
of the United States of America, 896 pounds of Corn, 








—_————_ — ———- 


ed under authority of Joint Resolution of Con- 
vress, approved March 30, 1867, ‘‘to prevent starva- 
tion,” &c. 
her 
Elizabeth +- Stone 
mark 


+ Reed 


mark 


} 
Joseph 


iis 
Benjamin + Bowen * | 

Sena’ mark 
(Signed) a 
Elsie T 


mar 


Sandlin 
| 


her 
Margaret + Hawkins 
mark 
her 
Elizabeth + Sizemore | 
Witness of Tssue 


Alexander McBee, jr 


. . | 
The manuscript portions of the voucher have 


en designated by italics, As it was made 

it in duplicate, it will be observed that I had 
to write the names of each batch of recipients 
eight times, and the causes of their indigence 
twice. These receipts were consolidated month- 
ly into an “Abstract of Issue,” showing the 
dates of the several issues, number of men, 
number of women, number of children, and 
number of pounds of corn. The abstracts were | 
then combined into a ‘** Return of Provisions,” 
exhibiting the same footings, also the number 
of whites and freedpeople, total amount issued, 
balance on hand, ete. The entire monstrosity 
would have pieced together into sufficient neth- 
er garments for that Dutchman who bought the 
island of Manhattan by covering it with his 
I As I scribbled over these acres of 


yreeches, 
vouchers, and footed up number of men, num- 
ber of women, number of children, ete., ete., I 
decided that the Romans conquered the world 
because they had no paper, and wished that we 
had one of them at the head of the War De- 
partment. It must be that while 
making my returns for one month, I had to 
go on with my issues for the next, rearranging 
supplementary lists from the magistrates, and 
listening to the babble of suffering or humbug- 
ging applicants. The result personally was a 
loss of fifteen pounds and a fit of illness. 

Now why did General Howard, a benevolent | 
man and admirable officer, overwhelm his sub- 
ordinates with such an exaggerated amount of 
labor, and cause such delay in the transmission 
of food to persons who were supposed to be on 
the verge of starvation ? 


observed 


The answer is that 
the General himself is terrorized by the account- 
ability system; he wanted to show his superiors 
that he had not speculated on his corn, and that 
the proper persons had received it. It is my 
belief that every military officer who is perma- 
nently responsible for government stores has his 
life shortened a year or two thereby. 

My grand total of issue was 1325 bushels of 
corn and 1000 pounds of bacon, distributed 
among 1666 poor persons, of whom 813 were 
white and 853 colored, including 193 men, 411 
women, and 1062 children. <A far larger re- 
sult could have been attained but for the su- 
perfluous minuteness of the accounting papers. 

Vor. XXXVII.—No, 217.—F 


| 
| . ° ” 
| ‘never did a lick of work,” and of another 


DRAWING BUREAU RATIONS. 


zens, 


ing on her business without a license. 


| peck. 
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As things were, it was a matter of pride to me 
that I had done so much without a clerk or 
soldier, and with only the willing aid of citi- 
The manual distribution of the rations 
for Greenville Court House, a worrying job of 


three days’ duration, was performed by a mer 


chant of the village, assisted by a volunteer 
clerk or two from other establishments. The 
clerk of the freight agent at the railroad sta- 
tion gave out over two hundred sacks of corn 
to persons presenting my orders. 

So far as I know I was the only Bureau agent 
who tried this method of issue. Other officers 
collected no lists of destitute and sent no loads 
to the farming precincts, but sat in their offices, 
and, aided by a clerk and a soldier or two, gave 
out corn to the struggling crowds which came 
for it, filling up applications and taking receipts 
as they made the deliveries. They fed the 
strong and impudent vagrants who could march 


| twenty miles, and I fed the old, weakly, and in- 


fantile, whose destitution was guaranteed by re- 
spectable neighbors. Theirs was the official 
method, and mine was not. Every time that 
I think of my humane and effective corn dis- 
tribution I wonder that I was not fined, or rep- 
rimanded, or court-martialed, and rejoice over 
my escape from the Commissary-General and 


| the Third Auditor. 


I found that whenever I undertook to issue 


without the guidance of citizens I was pretty 


For instance, three 
“low do:vn” fellows from Pickens District ob- 


sure to be imposed upon. 


tained eighteen bushels of corn, on the score 


| of having starving families, handed it over to a 


distiller for whisky, and went on a three weeks’ 
bender. I could do no more than report the 
still to the United States revenue officer, and 
have the proprietor (a woman) fined for carry- 
Even 
the magistrates confessed to me that they were 
sometimes deceived. Yet they were scrupu- 
lously careful; some of them scarcely gave out 
a full ration to a single applicant; to doubtful 
eases they issued by the half-bushel and the 
One man made eighty bushels answer 
for eighty-one adults and one hundred and 
thirty-six children, when a full month’s ration 
would have been one hundred and forty-seven 
bushels. Even in reporting the destitute to 
me the magistrates were particular to desig- 
nate such persons as had dubious claims to 
charity. I remember crossing out one negro 
who was described as *‘ fond of his gun,” and 
various women whose characters were spoken 
of as not fit for close inspection. 

My summary of the distribution of 1867 is, 
that it did good and harm in equal proportions. 


| It alleviated a considerable amount of suffer- 


ing, prevented possibly a few cases of starva- 
tion, seduced many thousands of people from 
work, and fostered a spirit of idleness and beg- 
gary. Except under the pressure of mortal 
famine, it will not do to run the risk of letting 
corn fall into the hands of a large class who 
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large class who only ‘try to git, seein it’s a 
gwine.” It would be well to feed impoverished 
and helpless gentlewomen, soldiers’ widows and 
orphans, aged and infirm freedmen, if it could 
be done without also feeding a horde of vicious 
vagrants who never will labor until they are 
starved into it. 

But Bureau officers, as I have discovered by 
conscientious and unavailing effort, can not es- 


cape imposition; and the mere fact of public ® 


distribution, whether general or not, demoral- 
izes a large population already accustomed to 
gratuities. If assistance is given to Southern 
paupers it seems to me that it should be through 
the alms-houses, for then the benefaction would 
be under the supervision of men who know their 
neighborhoods, and, moreover, only the supreme- 
ly wretched are willing to apply to the commis- 
sioners of the poor. Of course even this mode 
of charity would be liable to misuse and corrup- 
tion. On the whole, I am disposed to say— 
No more distributions ! 

So obvious were the abuses of the issue of 
1867 that the Commissiener of the Bureau has 
decided to furnish no more provisions except 
to persons who will show guarantees that they 
will plant for themselves, and plant a reasona- 
ble proportion of corn. This severe but effect- 
ive system takes no account, it will be observed, 
of the people who have no Jand and no credit 
to hire land. 

If these classes—the low downers—the Sim- 
monses and Lovengoods—must still be aided, 
let them be furnished, not with gratuitous hog 
and hominy, but with work. There are roads 
to be mended, ete.; and if the States of the 
South have no funds, the General Government 
might make advances, to be repaid with inter- 
est. It seems to me also that the Southerners 
should be allowed and encouraged to pass se- 
vere vagrant laws, even if thereby some lazy 
‘*men and brethren” should be forced to labor 
for the public benefit. 

I can propose no other rational measures for 
directly benefiting the Simmonses and the Lov- 
engoods, 

*“*It would be hard on their snouts, but it 
would be Root, hog, or die.” 

Or shall we leave them to the operation of 
the law of ‘‘ natural selection ?” 

In other words, ‘* The devil take the hind- 
most.” 





THE NEW TIMOTHY.* 
Part Second. 
I. 

\ J ITH something more than the power of 

an Afrit let us seize upon this Mr. 
Charles Wall, transport him back through the 
air to a date three months or so before the 
slaying of the bear, and to the dépdt, a thou- 
sand miles north of all that, where he sits wait- 
ing for the train. 


* Continued from the March Number. 


He must be thoroughly chilled, for, unbyt. 
toning his over-coat, he takes the little demon 
of a stove completely to his bosom, so to speak, 
warming himself with all its heat. Wey 
thawed at last, he glances around the room ty 
find that there is nothing, not even an obsolete 
map on the walls, worth looking at. So he 
goes traveling back again, with his feet on the 
iron hearth, over the twenty very cold miles of 
hack riding just accomplished. He is back 
again in the front pew of the village church, 
The body by whom he is there and then to be 
authorized to preach are very much pressed for 
time, and so the process is somewhat unlike 
what, for years now, he had pictured to himself 
it would be. Three pews there are of candi- 
dates direct from a course in College and Sem- 
inary ; quite a mass, and examined in the mass, 

“Charles Wall!” and that person takes in 
turn his stand upon the lower step of the pulpit, 
painfully too narrow for the purpose. First, a 
Latin composition. A world of time, an eter- 
nity of pains, he has taken with it; but he 
reads it rapidly, sonorously, to show, in an in- 
cidental way, how familiar he is with that lan- 
guage. Ten sentences only, Cicero warming 
to his work, when the chairman of the body 
nods to him Enough! The candidate differs 
from him decidedly, but yields. Next, the 
first paragraph of a critical exercise upon an 


|} appointed passage of Scripture. Then a few 


rapid sentences from still a third species of ex- 
ercise. After this, the first page of his first 
sermon, That sermon! The choicest paper, 
the blackest possible ink, the intensest prepara- 
tion! All of this the body will be eager to 
hear. Alas, no! There is, however, a pecul 
iar emphasis in the ‘That will do, Sir!” of 
the chairman. At the instant it indicated to 
the candidate a profound satisfaction in the 
sermon; afterward he is not so sure. 

His Rubicon passed, interest in the examin- 
ation of the rest is singularly lessened; he 
yawns and sympathizes with the examining 
body. All of the candidates, at last, are re- 
quested to retire: are requested to return. A 
holier feeling fills the house. Certain solemn 
questions are asked, and answered from the 
very heart. Then, in the hushed silence, the 
oldest minister present offers a prayer which 
bows the head of each to the very bosom. <A 
short, impressive charge is given, and the can- 
didates leave the church authorized by a de- 
nomination than which none stands higher on 
earth to preach, 

For one, Charles Wall stands outside the 
building with a breathless feeling, landed there, 
as by an instant leap from boyhood, a man! 
At this point in his reflections our traveler takes 
his elaborate exercises from his carpet-bag, and 
dropping them into the stove, hears them roar- 
ing up the pipe with keen enjoyment. 

‘* Something better than all that, my boy!” 
he says, and aloud, Thorwaldsen the sculptor, 
you know, wept at the cold feet of his finished 
Christ, wept to find himself unable to improve 
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line or limb thereof; wept, knowing from this 

No train yet. He puts more wood into the 
stove, as into a locomotive, and goes journeying 
hack, with his feet against it, still further into 
re-entering the Seminary left a day 


the past ; 


or two before, setting out to retread its course, 


he faces the class with which he came out. * A 

yspeptic regiment they are! 
slouching shoulders, ungainly bearing, clothing 
not underbrushed nor overnew. ‘Those igno- 
rant Greeks of two thousand years ago trained 
their youth for the active duties of life by a 
course Which developed and strengthened body 
and mind. His Seminary course is admirably 
adapted to reverse that heathenish plan. As 

1ese youth are intended only for ministers of 

» gospel, you know, a business so much less 
exhausting to brain and muscle, so infinitely 
less important than that of, say, Alcibiades or 
Pericles, it makes no difference! 

Therefore not a man of his class has swum a 
stroke, ridden a horse, taken a ten-foot leap, 
Caring for the soul, rather over- 
earing than otherwise for the mind, as far as 
| the very existence of the body is ig- 
nored, Yes.—Dumb bells ? 
Oh yes; and gone through in set doses at set 
times.—Walks? Yes, again; and with your 
ellow-student, arguing every step of the way 
upon the last theme of the class-room—only a 
peripatetic variety of constant study. Morn- 
ing, noon, night, midnight, daybreak: at it 
again, study, study, only study! 

The business of these is with human nature, 
and from exactly that are they quarantined for 
years, Rough, roaring human nature; cheat- 
ing, swearing, gambling, drinking, sinning with 
all its force the world over. Or smooth and 
silent human nature; sinning in deeper and 
deadlier fashion every where! Manacled, just 
at the formative period of life, in books, lec- 
tures, exercises, examinations, as in fetters felt 
even in sleep! From his cell in his four-story 
bastile very faintly indeed did the student hear 
even the distant murmur of the great world 
which he is in express training there to influ- 
ence and utterly change! There is that refec- 
tory! Long tables lined with students, never 
the face of a woman or the voice of a child; 
thrice a day only students at the necessary duty 
of eating brown Boston crackers, one each 
meal, three a day, twenty-one a week, ninety a 
month, say eight hundred and ten a session— 
our traveler eats them all over again backward 
in memory ! 

His professors there, too; learned, devoted, 
surpassed by none living or dead. It is not 
their fault if the all-compelling institution, stead- 
ily, insensibly contracting its walls upon. them, 
had made them Melanchthons rather than Lu- 
As the social life is nothing, you know, 
to a pastor; as you can influence a man most 
by instrueting him only from the desk, and not 
with his hand in yours, of course it was all 
right. It was wrong in our hero to doubt 


alas, when ? 


T ossible 


} 


Sawed wood ? 


thers. 


TIMOTHY. 


whether such a social chasm should hay 
yawned between teacher and pupil, remem 
bering none such between the Teacher and His 
disciples; very wrong, and therefore we will 
not mention it! 

Notrain! And so he recalls the hours spent, 
as in a dissecting-room, upon truths hithert« 
held unexamined and as matters of course 


Pale cheeks,@ hours almost painful, yet leaving him satisfied 


of evangelical doctrine as of a system whos 
Maker is indeed God. 
students, too! He sees again that poor felloy 

starving his leanness leaner upon crackers and 
cheese in his room. That other, shivering at 
his Hebrew the winter through, his entire ward 

robe on for warmth, his bed-covering on ov: 

that; no wood if he had a stove, and no stov 

if he had wood; with more of Satan in him thar 
he dreamed of, in concealing wants which woul 

have been joyfully supplied. 

The nights in the Seminary chapel return 
again. There stands, poor Lewis, say, at th 
desk delivering to his make-believe church hi 
make-believe sermon of ten minutes; the quill 
of the presiding professor beside him, writing 
down each defect in matter or manner as it o¢ 
curs, with a scratching terribly distinct to the 
speaker, whom the fiction supposed to be preach 
The criticising of the sermon, 


Those impecuniot 


ing the gospel. 
when over, by the congregation, led by the pro- 
fessor from his ample memoranda—a criticising 
so incongruous with the matter of the sermon, 
so hilarious to all save the one undergoing the 
same! ‘There were the jokes, too, of that one 
of the venerated professors who would jeke, dis 
charged with prim precision from his desk ; the 
laughter thereat ricochetting all along the line 
of eaters at dinner thereafter. 

Those sermons on Sabbath, too, by the pro 
fessors in turn, closely read from MS., but With 
solemn injunction understood that no student 
there was ever to read Ais sermon, when he came 
to preach, on any account whatever. There 
was that rage for punning, also, which, begin 
ning with one student, infected all the rest—a 
real mental disease, a grotesque reaction from 
The afternoon 
prayers in chapel, too, the voice of so many 


severe study, a moral measles! 


men swelling the deep bass; the special sup 
plication thereafter for grace against intellect 
ual self-conceit! And there was— 

The train! Carpet-bag in hand our hero 
hurries along the cars, peering in at the win- 
The expected friend grasps him from 
the steps and draws him aboard. Burleson his 
name—Edward Burleson—and he is able to do 
it, so strong he is, so fresh and handsome. 
Seated beside him, his luggage deposited be- 
neath his seat, our student (he had forgotten 
himself for an instant) becomes suddenly very 
grave and deliberate. Since he has parted 
from his friend has he not become a clergyman ? 
He doesn’t realize it himself yet, but he must 
impress it on his friend. He must be ver; 
careful indeed, now, what or does. 
Burleson wonders a moment, understands it all, 


dows. 


he says 
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‘““Pshaw!” he says, to himself; ‘‘*what do I 
care? Home! Going home! 
whether poor Anna—yes, and how fat has Bug 
got by this time—” 

The train rushes southward with them. The 
fireman can not cram too much pine into the 
furnace, the engineer can not turn on too much 
steam! Let the wheels turn, they bear these 
two, and side by side, toward the beginning of 
their lives! 

” Il. 

“You remind me of Mr. Merkes, Charles,” 
says Mr. Wall's uncle to him at breakfast the 
Sabbath morning after this, and at home again. 
‘*He comes over here to Hoppleton to assist 
me at a communion. Sunday morning he is 
sure to be unwell. ‘ Have a cup of hot water, 
with sugar and peppermint, Brother Merkes,’ 
I say to him. ‘No, Brother Wall,’ he always 
replies, shaking his head, ‘It will do me no 
good. My bowels are always disordered when 
I have to preach, always!’ I do hope, Charles,” 
the uncle adds, ‘‘ that you will not be one of 
those invalid folks. I? do like a man to be 
strong, hearty, happy in the service of his Mas- 
ter. Haye another slice of this beef? help 
yourself to the toast!” and he continues his 
own meal with the zest of health and cheerful- 
ness, 

‘*Mr. Merkes, Merkes,”’ replies the nephew. 
“T can just remember him. ‘Tall, is he not, 
Sir, thin, rather sour, I mean sorrowful? The 
one, yes, that had that trouble with his church 
at Canfield ?” 

“Vek, 
the Likens church. Never mind Mr. Merkes,” 
continues the uncle, who is the exact opposite 
of that gentleman; ‘‘eat your breakfast. This 
is gome of your cousin’s best cooked rice. Why 
will people cook it intoa mush? See how sepa- 
rate the grains are!” 

Once more up-stairs and over that sermon ; 
once again, for Mr. Wall the younger is to 
preach to-day his first sermon. ‘ Yes, and 
once again, if I have time,” he is saying when 
he is called down stairs. Time to go to church. 
His uncle and aunt have already gone. His 
cousin Laura gone even before them. 
will walk with him. It is very well; any other 
one must be talked to as he goes, and he wants 
to think. 

So she walks beside him, for that is her sex, 


deal more erect, in her brown dress, her face 
worth a look, at least from any other than a 
youth on his way to preach his first sermon. 
But it was something odd that of all the world 
she should have been the one to have accom- 
panied him on that walk—it seemed so, looking 
back upon it afterward. For her sex it was a 
wonder she kept silence so long. It was not 
until they were in sight of his uncle’s church 
that she spoke— 

« ‘*Charles, please—” 

“Well, John, what is it?” 

‘* Would you like—I beg your pardon—my 
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And I wonder 


He has charge over here, just now, of | 


John 











idea about preaching?” Very modestly said, 
though. 

“Your idea—” He had wrought himsel; 
into quite a frame of mind. He was going not 
only to preach his first sermon, but a very ye. 
markable sermon! Her idea! Little did she 
know of what a sublime thing it was to prea h, 
at least as he was going to preach! Did eye, 
a girl speak so to Summerfield, say, on his wa, 
to church! : 

“Tt is only if I was going to preach I would 
try to feel as if I was going into a room to talk 
to some friends there about religion. Very so] 
emn, but—but—as if it was only talking to the ni. 
That is the way your uncle does.” 

He can excuse her. True, she had heard 
preaching, but never any great orator or preach- 
er! Little she imagined the grandeur, the su) 
limity— 

But they are at the church. And no crowd 
around it unable to get admittance! We her 
with patent the profound discovery that of all 
men the sensitive man mects most things to 
bother him, Mr, Wall treads, as he goes down 
the aisle, leaving John to her fate, upon th 
rich and sweeping dress of a lady just before 
him. She turns, and, of all ladies living, it is 
Miss Louisiana Mills!) Him his sermon ballasts 
from utter upset. Exactly the same person h¢ 
had left her those years ago; only so very much 
larger! 

But he is with his uncle in the pulpit. Ther 
is the congregation before him like a pool rip 
pling in the sun, painfully aware of it under his 
drooped eyelids. Now, if he could only hay 
looked fair and square at them, a man about to 
speak to men and women merely! Little is he 
conscious of the services going before. At last 
his uncle waves his hand to him to proceed, and 
he rises and takes his text. 

But Mr. Wall will please wait one moment 
while we turn suddenly around upon you, dear 
reader. Suppose yourself put to hard study at 
college from sixteen to twenty, all motives of 
earth and heaven bearing upon you till you 
grudge an instant’s attention to that beast your 
body beyond’ what is essential to keeping it 
upon its legs and going beneath the severe rid- 
ing of mind and soul, And suppose a continu 
ation of this process from say twenty to twen- 


| ty-three or four, at a theological seminary ; 
| studies doubled in intensity both from thei: 
even if John is her name; sober as he, a vast 


deepening nature and your intensified motives ; 
associations still almost exclusively with stu 
dents, and students only. Is there no light 
herein upon the fact that clergymen are in- 
valids to a degree left to your own observa- 
tion to decide? Scholars? yes, and able the- 
ologians. But how about them as men whose 
work is to get nearest of all men to other men 
for God? If you happen to be in some frontier 
town when a preacher arrives there fresh from 
such a course, please see for yourself, and if 
you find such a man in close and cordial influ- 
ence with the masses, write me, and these words 
will be eaten with pleasure! 
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At home, this Mr. Wall, with his congrega- 
tion? For six years he had hardly ever even 
ai other than students and professors! He 
is earnest enough, makes plenty of gestures, but 
itis all mechanical. He is not speaking to men 
1 women—he is “delivering a discourse.” 
Starting above the people, he keeps above them 
\| through; with side-trains of thought while 
keeping the discourse in the condition of being 
lelivered: **I wonder how I am preaching!” 
“How do they like that idea!” ‘** What does 
my uncle here behind me think of my sermon!” 
Built like a barrel-organ, every wheel and tooth 
in exact place, this sermon of his, so that he keeps 
rank going, he can say to himself: ‘‘ Three 
pa Suppose I should turn 
two leaves at once, what would I do? Sup- 
pose Louisiana Mills was to faint, must I keep 
ing onr 
The people are very attentive, looking at 
him as at a performer doing something, with 
more reference to what he is saying than he 
has himself! Very earnest, gestures multiply- 
ing like the revolutions of a fly-wheel as the 
team gets up, all purely mechanical! Dis- 
His sermon is 





tn 


ges gone, five, ten! 


tressingly conscious of this too. 
the sleigh in which he is driving, the congrega- 
tion being the snow beneath. He can not get 
out of his sermon and at the people to save his 
life! He can no more draw rein than could 
John Gilpin. 

begins to terrify him; it is nearer every page, 
ind there must be a smash upthen! He grasp 
and sway his congregation! It and his ser- 
mon have complete mastery of him instead— 
poor fellow. It is a sort of bitter relief to find 
himself seated, dripping with perspiration in a 
corner of the pulpit, his uncle closing the serv- 
ices ! 

How he dreaded and shrank from the con- 
gregation! Itisa force, asort of monster.. And 
it is only good Mr. Ramsey, old Mrs. Robbins, 
sorrowful Mr, Ewing, rollicking young Hyson, 
the dry-goods clerk; cheery Mr. Mack, the cab- 
inet-maker; poor Mrs, Marston, in mourning for 
her little Kate; M‘Clarke, to whom all ser- 
mons were alike, so that they did not take up 
> led; Mr. Burleson, the banker; Mrs. Bur- 
son, stately and still; Anna Burleson, some- 
what overdressed, and having reference to the 
unmarried youth present; Edward Burleson, 


I 
l 


whose face the preacher had avoided as a man 


bearing powder would a torch; Bug, the very 


fat pet of the Burlesons, wide awake during the 
| 


first third of the service, fast asleep and held 
from rolling off the seat only by the steady hold 
of her mother in the puckers of her dress dur- 
ing the rest. Oh yes! and Josiah Evers, who 
iffected skepticism as one does the wearing of 
a neck-tie of a fashion later than kaown to 
common folks. Issells, too, the miserable tai- 
lor, had dropped into an extreme corner,’ sad- 
ly soured, poor Issells, against all the universe 
in general and religion in particular ; Moody, 
too, the hotel-keeper, and ail the rest. 





And now the end of his sermon | 


oo much of the time from the singing, which | 










dso 


TIMOTHY. 

His uncle is qs genial as usual; that is all. 
His aged aunt only says, ‘‘ My dear boy, and I 
have heard you preach!” as he assists her up 
the steps on the return home. As to John, not 
caring to look at her too closely, the new min- 
ister is conscious of a retention about her lips, 
a kind of guardedness about her eves. Some 
positive relief, however, he finds in slipping his 
sermon, immediately on entering his room, into 
the fire! 

Ill. 

“Stuff and nonsense !” Mr. Burleson 
senior at his dinner-table the same day. “* In 
the teeth of clenched antagonisms,’ wasn’t that 
it? * Pinnacled the dim 
holy communings with heaven!’ ‘ Drinking 
nepenthy,’ or something of the sort. ‘ Garland- 
ed with glory.’ And his uncle such a sensible 
man! What is ‘ Osphodel ?’” 

sad Asphodel, father,” replies his son Edward, 
fresher from college. ‘* But only let me—”’ 

** Suppose I was to make an address of that 
sort to our bank directors; or to the people 
about our Air Line Road; even about temper- 
ance! Sing them a sort of song from paper! 
Religion is unreal enough already without mak- 
ing it more so by preaching of that sort!” 

“Oh, [like him tho muth,” says Bug at thi 
juncture. ‘‘ He preathed tho like thinging 
by-baby, I thlept all the time!” 

And all that Edward can plead for his friend 
is, that he will outgrow and overcome in time 
his seminary training. ‘‘I only wish J had his 
purpose and—you know I’m no Christian,” he 
adds; ‘‘ but I thought God helped people that 
are—taught them!” 

“T'll warrant Edward's success at the bar,” 
says his mother, as her handsome son conclud- 
ed an earnest defense of his friend. 

As to Mr. Burleson senior, what is the use 
of merely saying that he is as practical and 
methodical in his religion as he is in his bank 
business and every thing else? Better illus- 
trate it thus: When he united with the church 
good Mr. Ramsey was church collector. Never 
a yore popular pastor than Mr, Wall the uncle, 
yet never a more painful duty than that of col- 
lecting, in that region, the pastor’s salary. As 
a cross Mr. Ramsey accepted the duty, and to- 
ward the close of each quarter his suppliea- 
tions for aid in bearing his cross were touching- 
ly fervent. Nothing did he dislike more heart- 
ily than this collecting of church-dues, nothing 
did he do more faithfully. He approached 
each subscriber to the salary with a deprecatory 
air, anticipated objection and excuse, seeing it 
coming in the eyes of the subscriber long be- 
fore it reached the lips. He imagined that 
faces waxed gloomy at his very approach. Yet 
his pastor must be paid! If, like other and 
less devoted martyrs, Mr. Ramsey was not 
drawn and hung, he certainly was quartered 
most cruelly! The discipline was deepening 
his piety, but shortening his days. His hair 
was thinning and whitening, his brow wrink- 
ling, his step faltering, under the heavy cross. 


says 


upon eminences of 
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The Monday after joining the church Mr. Bur- | 


leson senior takes Mr. Ramsey’s office in hand. 

“A church is as much a corporation as an 
insurance company or a bank; its pecuniary 
business must be managed in exactly the same 
way.” He not only says but does it, and Mr. 
Ramsey is evidently growing younger every 
day. 

“Tl tell you, Ned, just when I'll acknowl- 
edge that your friend has got sterling sense,” 
this practical father now remarks the same night 
after supper, as he brushes away the crumbs to 
make place for the large Bible on the table. 

‘* When will that be, father?” 

“ The day he is married to Louisiana Mills!” 

**Oh, father, how can you say so!” is the ex- 


clamation of Anna the daughter, some thirty | 


years or so the senior of Bug. Somewhat ve- 
hement, too. But the mantle-clock strikes six 
sharp, insisting blows as she exclaims. Punc- 
tual to a second the father reads from the open 
volume twenty verses exactly, and afterward 
offers a prayer of concise acknowledgments of 
the precise mercies received, with specific state- 
ment of others still needed. Mr. Burleson is 
humble and sincere ; but prayer, too; is a busi- 
ness transaction! 

“Why, father, how strange! Louisiana 
Mills!” Miss Anna continues, on the other 
side of the parenthesis of family worship, and 
much more protest to the same effect. Mrs, 
Burleson leaves the room during it in stately 
displeasure. 

“What is it to yor, Nan?” her father adds, 
in a tone which conveys unpleasant meaning. 
Ife has taken up the Missionary Magazine re- 
served for Sabbath reading in his hand, which 


turns instinctively to the pages of donations, | 


and he glances up the column of figures, as he 
speaks, to see if the treasurer is correct. 

** Me! Nothing to me,” says Miss Anna, 
But she proceeds to tell her father that Loui- 
siana is too rich and too lazy, and too beautiful 
and too fond of dress, and too much of a vast 
deal more than we can record. 

Whereupon her brother explains that Logi- 
siana is of the exact style of woman to which a 
student would react from severe study. Be- 
sides, she is merely an ideal; Mr. Wall know- 
ing as little really about her as he does of any 
other human being, especially of her sex. 
‘**Miss Loo Mills,” he adds, in conclusion, 
‘‘is at once the most perfectly beautiful and 
vbsolutely silly individual I ever knew!” 

**Louisiana is an excellent girl,” begins his 
sister Anna, not at all displeased at part, at 
least, of her brother’s remark. 

**She’s my Mith Loo,” interrupts Bug just 
then. ‘She’s tho thoft and fat like me. It’s 
tho nithe to thit in her lap. And she loothes 
good things to eat jutht like me. Oh, I love 
her tho muth! And she isn’t so croth like sis- 
ther Anna,” 

“Oh lawsy, no!” exclaims Edward at this 
instant, in such exact imitation of the voice and 
manner of the lady in question that even Mr. 


; ne a 
Burleson raises his magazine higher to gonceal 
his smile. 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” the son adds jm. 
mediately. ‘*Miss Loo is undoubtedly the 
loveliest human being I ever saw in my life- 
only one little lack.” ; 

** And what is that ?” his sister asks, anxious- 
ly, for all the affection she would have given to 
husband and children Miss Anna lavishes, f 
the time, on her only brother. 

“Mind, information, soul, whatever 
choose to call it. Beautiful, perfectly so ‘ 


r 
or 


» and 


| that is all!” is the brother’s valuable opinion. 


Loo were talking together so long when she 
was here yesterday ?” asks his sister, and quite 
cheerfully. 

**Conversed ? If ever a man tried to I did! 
Simplified every thing down to baby-talk, and 
the only reply I could get from her was, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Bur-le-son!’ ‘ Well, I de-clare!’ and ‘0 
lawsy !’ with the sweetest laugh I ever heard ! 

** Oh, Edward !” exclaims his sister, who can 
by no means be truthfully accused of excess ei 
ther of beauty or laughter. 

“T was thinking of Wall the whole time we 
sat together there on the sofa. Reaction from 
his polemic, patristic, didactic theology, and all 
the rest, with a vengeance! Like their hyster- 
ical punning there at the Seminary. By-the-by, 
where is her brother David now ?” he adds, sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t you know, Edward—don't you re 
member ?” replies his sister, touching her fo1 
head with a jeweled finger. 

**Still so? Always was so?” 

The sister nods her head, with meaninz, 

“T once read somewhere,” Edward adds, 
after a pause, ‘ about an exquisitely lovely gi 


“Oh, Edward! How was it, then, you and 








|who was— It was a ghastly tale! Perfectly 


beautiful, and yet—” 

“Oh, come now, stop, that will do!” ex- 
claims their father, suddenly, laying down his 
magazine. ‘*There’s enough of that. I'm 
ashamed of you! Besides, you forget it is the 
Sabbath. Be a little more profitable in your 
conversation ;” and, drawing the candle nearer, 
he looks up the legacies to the cause in the 
magazine in question. 

There is a silence of some minutes. 

“What a queer little, sweet litthe—child, girl, 


young lady, which is it ?—she has grown to be!” 


says the brother, permitting at last his think- 
ing, with his eyes in the fire, to take words. 
“What? Louisiana? If you call her lit- 
tle—” 
**T am not speaking of her. We have ex- 


hausted her. Iam speaking now’’—the broth- 


er deliberately adds, in a forensic manner, as 
much affected in the law school this only sor 
has just left as is skepticism by Josiah Evers. 
Who of us but wears some peculiarity exactly 
as one does a breast-pin! “John, isit? John 
what ? and John how ?” he continues, 

“Oh, I don’t know! Mrs. Wall, or Laura 
Wall—somebody told me all about it long ago. 
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I've forgotten how it was. Sudden death,” 
Miss Anna vaguely explains, ‘‘ of father and 
mother. Something about a cruel aunt some- 
where, I’ve forgotten.” 

‘No relation at all?” Edward asks, 

“None at all! Oh, you know those Walls, 
brother. Just like them. Hardly rich enough 
to afford it. They love her dearly, and no won- 
der, we all do, she is sucha little— Yes, East- 
on it is; why John I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘Such a littlke—Quaker? Whatisit? So— 
demure? Pshaw! one can not express it. Lou- 
jsiana, now, is a full-blown rose, very beautiful, 
very fragrant, very rich, but in ten minutes you 
know her perfectly and forever. But this little 
m«¢ ss-rose—” 

“Time to go to church,” the father interrupts 
1eson justhere. ‘ You are speaking of John. 
The only girl I would like, out of all Hopple- 
ton, to see a little more of. You should in- 


t} 


vite her here more; she’s getting to be a young | 


lady, and as nice a one as I know. I asked 
Mr. Wall once if her father had not once been 
connected with a bank in some way. I had an 
impression to that effect from something in the 
child herself, and I was not at all surprised when 
he said yes. I'm satisfied her mother wrote a 
beautiful hand.” All of which is more of praise 
than Mr. Burleson senior has ever awarded a 
girl of Hoppleton before. 

‘*T would love her more,” Miss Anna adds, 
as she rises, “‘ only she has a way of never say- 
ing any thing about people— ‘The fact is, the 
child, poor thing, has had some painful history 
or other, not exactly hardening her, but sub- 
duing, quieting. She has fifty times more char- 
than Laura Wall. Poor Laura, dear, 
good-natured Laura—” 

“Take care, Anna, you should respect age!” 
her brother hastily remarks, and then tingles to 


acter 


the tips of his fingers with vexation at himself, | 


for his sister can not be far from the same age. 


And he has only himself to blame for it there | 


the same night after the family have returned 
from church. Brother and sister sit together 
by the fire of the dining-room, the brother 
smoking a cigar by special permission, for they 
are rather proud of him than not, proud of the 
manhood which he is assuming. ‘The sister sits 
by his side, thinking silently, her hands lying 
clasped in her lap before her. 

‘Did you ever know a poor fellow more brim- 
ful of defect than that young Wall of mine! 
We talk of things being vulcanized, galvanized ; 


and this unfortunate youth,” the brother says, | 


with energy, evidently trying to stave something 
else off, ‘has been so thoroughly seminarianized 
it will take whole years—” 

But here the sister suddenly lays her head 
upon her brother's shoulder arfd breaks into a 
passion of weeping. The brother smokes stead- 
ily on, disconcerted, but powerless. Such long, 
long letters from his sister for years now while 
North at that law school; letters crossed, re- 
crossed, blotted with these same tears; letters 


left unread, sometimes unopened ; letters an- | 


| swered jokingly, answered angrily, answered ar- 


| gumentatively, not answered at all. 

‘* Why, Anna, I am astonished at you!” he 

says at last. 

**Oh, Brother Edward, it is so hard to bear! 
| Poor, poor me!” she sobs, utterly pitiful in her 
| misery. 

And, angry at her, pitying her, loving her, 
despising her; keenly sympathizing with her, 
| too, more than he will acknowledge even to 
| himself ; yet what can he do? He could give 
her medicine if she was sick, money if she was 
poor, advice if she was in doubt. He could 
kick a dog if it barked at her, could shoot a 
man if he insulted her. ‘You have every 
|thing in the world, Anna,” he attempts, at 
last. ‘‘The best home in Hoppleton, garden, 
piano, books, company, health, wealth. You 

have a good father and mother, and a brother— 
such as he is. And there is dear little Bug—” 

**T can’t bear it!” weeps his sister, paying no 

attention. ‘‘It’s killing me! 

! What have I done? I hate visiting 
|and housekeeping and making new dresses! 
Hate them! New dresses! What's the 
my making dresses when nobody cares a cent 
| for me, or how I look? I've tried to love Bug 
instead ; six months ago I began. 
| fect pest in the house. 
| won't love her! 
| her eternal frolic. 
| 
| 


| 


Ey ery be vy ex- 


cept me 


use 


She's a per- 
I can’t love her! I 
She wears me to death with 

Says things to people that 
come here—heartless little wretch! And Ma 
almost hates me, she says—as if she didn’t get 
married. And Pa has no more feeling, can no 
more understand, than that clock! It’s all a 
| weary round, day after day; and what for? 
| What does God treat me so for? I only want 
| to be like other women !—only to have my own 
home and chil— I want something to love, to 
live fori Ihate every thing!” 

And she ceases weeping, and lifts her head 
from her brother's shoulder in excess of feeling. 

** Quiet, Anna ; quiet, quiet,” is about all her 
brother can say ; but adds, the moment after, as 
a happy thought, ‘*‘ Why, look at Laura Wall! 
I never saw a happier woman in my—” 
|  ** Because she has no more spirit than a cat! 
| We're different! Easy to say quiet! It’s 
only mortification, mortification, all the time !” 
| the sister adds, with cold misery in tones and 
| tearless eye. 

** But think of all you escape, Anna,” rea- 

sons her brother, hopelessly. ‘‘ Sickness in the 
| family, trouble with your husband, perhaps—” 
“I'd take it all gladly! Measles, scarlet- 
| fever, whooping-cough, teeth— I'd rather 
have a husband that got drunk and beat me— 
something to love!” 
|  **Well, love me, Anna; I love you—” 
| «For how long? Till you get a wife to love 
| and be loved by. Then what will you care for 
me! I hate to live here with Pa and Ma. 
| When you get married I won't live with you— 
I won't, won't doit! Tl kill myself some day! 
I wish I was dead this minute—” 

By a singular coincidence Mr, Wall senior 
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is that very moment saying to his daughter, as | 


she kisses him good-night, 


“That poor, unhappy girl! Thank God, | 


Laura, you are so different! And thank God, 
the world over, no lovelier, nobler, more de- 
voted women live than are found in her—class 
is it? and yours!” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
AT ARTHA paused in her dusting and looked 
M 


out the window. Something had been 


lying heavy on her mind all the morning. It | 


couldn’t be the weather, could it? No, the sky 
was flawless; the sunshine lay on the dazzling 
snow like a fine powder of gold dust; the 


market-men were up and about, swinging their | 


arms to keep up the circulation, and the chil- 
dren were making merry on sled and skate. 


Doctor Philips whirled by as she looked, with | 


that fiery nag of his, and touched his hat, giving 
her a smile the while. Mrs. Blair, who was 
gazing out her window at the same time, trying 
with might and main and spectacles to find out 
what the butcher’s boy was leaving at Squire 


Wills’s, thought he kissed his hand to her, and | 


reported the same, much to the Doctor’s amuse- 
ment and Martha’s discomfiture. 

Asshesaw Doctor Philips’s carriage disappear 
she remembered that it was her birthday to-day 
—why the one should remind her of the other, 


it would be hard to say—that it was her thirty- 


five years which had been lying so heavily on 
ner mind ever since she opened her eyes that 


pleasant morning; for all at once, she could | 


hardly have told why, whether relief at dis- 
covering the cause of her depression, or the re- 


flection of Doctor Philips’s smile, it had become | 
very pleasant indeed. It was not because she | 


was ungrateful for the boon of life, that her 
birthdays were growing so formidable to her, 
or that she was ready in any way to resign it; 
but because her thirty-five years had brought 
little pleasure and many trials, because disap- 


pointment had met her at every hand, because | 


each birthday carried her further and further 
away from the sweet possibilities of youth and 
love and romance. 

She went back to her dusting with a little 
sigh. How tired she was of doing the same 
things over and over, day in and day out; 
dusting the great picture of ‘‘ Diana and her 
Nymphs,” which her father had lost his sight 
over without ever finding a purchaser; dust- 


ing the nick-nacks on the marble bracket, the | 


vases on the mantle, the bust of Antinous in 
the arch, the sofa, the chairs, the piano. Oh 
dear! To be sure she could vary it by stop- 
ping at this last long enough to play some 
melancholy snatch. She wondered how many 


times she had been the same weary round, and | 


then grew angry at herself for making such a 
fuss about dusting a room, but it wasn’t that; 
it wasn't, after all, what she must do, so much 
as what she mustn’t. She was thirty-five years 
old, and it was time for her to be prim and stiff, 


prudish and disagreeable, if ever she was 
{to be. It was the right sort of thing; 


Zong 


it was 
what the neighbors expected of her. And here 


she was, with all the unexpended spirit of youth, 
which had never been allowed expression, pent 
up and imprisoned behind the grating of car; 
and grief and cramped necessities. Going the 
rounds of the room she came at last to the 
Dresden china cup which ornamented the cor 
ner bracket. As she turned it about there fe] 
from it a dried and dusty Californian weed, 
which some one had given her years ago. 

** See how shriveled and faded and good-for 
nothing it seems,” he had said; “ but place it in 
| fresh water and it will revive and spread itself 
| out, and become fresh and green again, lik 


| young love in an old heart.”” And he had | 
| it and gone away, and Martha had done look 
| ing for his returning. 

‘We will see,” said she, remembering this, 
“we will see if the simile holds true; if neg 
has crushed the life out of you. Being my 
birthday, I shall accept it as a good omen if yo. 
revive, poor weed.” And filling the cup 
with water, behold the withered tuft stretched 
itself out like one half aroused from deep oblivi 
ous sleep, shook out its brown feathery fringes 
and freshened in its color. 

“Witchcraft!” said Martha, but she left it, 
still making much of itself and renewing its 
| frozen youth. 

** Martha! Mar-tha!” called a voice from the 
room above, ‘‘are you getting ready for me to 
come down ?” 

‘** Almost ready,” was the cheery answer. 

“* Shall you come for me?” 

**T shall come—in a second.” 

‘*That’s well; do not make it too long.” 

It was Mr. Exeter who spoke, feeling it a re- 
lief to change the darkness of one room for that 
of another, poor man; and Martha made haste 
to finish tidying the parlor, and went to fetch 
,him to sit in his easy-chair before the bright 
| coal-fire. 

** Martha,” he continued, when comfortably 
| seated. 

*$Yes, father.” 

‘Tell me what about the day. Tell me 
what you see. There has no one called to 
| look at my picture ?” 
| It was a favorite fancy of the old gentleman's 
| that one day he should be offered some fabulous 
| sum for that work of art; that he should wake 
| up one morning to find himself famous and 
| rich. 

‘No one, father,” she answered. 

**Tt can wait.” 

Martha looked at him sitting there with such 
| utter faith in the future, with such sublime pa- 
| tience in his blindness, and reptoached herself. 
‘Of what are you thinking, Martha?” said 
| he. 
| Twas thinking of you, father.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!” he returned, laughing; 
‘*don’t cheat your poor old father. Young 
girls don’t waste their thoughts on old fellows 


| 
| 
| 












like me—though you're a good child, Mattie, a | 


good child.” | 


‘<]’m not a young girl, you know.” 

«Eh? What the deuce are you, then, I 
should like you to tell me? I'd give my eyes 
if I were your age—I would.” He didn’t re- 
member, for the instant, what a bad bargain it 
would be. ‘* Well,” he continued, after a pause, 
“is it fine out ?” 

“Cold; but the sun is. bright, and trying 
hard to melt the fringe of icicles off Mrs. 
Blair's eaves.” 

‘ Eaves-dropping,” he commented, “ a family 
trait of the Blairs; shows the impressibility of 
matter.” 

“The snow is very dazzling,” she went on to 
say, ‘‘and teamsters swing their arms frantic- 
ally. Old Mr. Wills Went by quite feebly on 
Young Tommy Adams sprained his 


’ 


his cane. 
ankle by a fall just across the way.’ 

“You see every thing, Mattie; you ought 
to, for you see for two. I couldn't have a bet- 
ter pair of spees, considering.” 

‘‘T look out a great deal while I’m at work, 
you know. Lu Blair went to a dance last 
night; I saw her step into the carriage. She 
was like a ghost, all filmy and floating.” 

‘*T hope she didn’t frighten away the beaux.” 

“T guess not. When 1 went out to market 
this morning the servant was just taking in a 
great bouquet that filled half the street with 
fragrance.” 

“Do you go out in the early cold? Why 
not send Jewel ?” 

“Oh, she is getting old and can’t see well: 
they cheat her.” 

‘** And the market—was it gay ?” 

“Gay? In its grim fashion, with festoons 
of sausages; with bas-reliefs of poultry ; with 
mountains of yellow squash, like nuggets of 
gold; with a chaffering crowd in all the col- 


ors of the rainbow, in rags and ravelings; with 


red noses and snarling dogs and whinnying 


horses; with women lost in contemplation over 


a sirloin of beef or a sparerib ; with shivering 
wretches who begged your last cent.” 

“And you gave something ?” 

“T always give when I can.” 


She forbore to tell him that the funds were 


low; that they lived from hand to mouth mere- 
ly, and only by much adroitness in the manage- 
ment of affairs made both ends meet, the year 
round. She spared him all this. 

‘**That’s right,” he said; “I like to give my 
mite. It makes one’s slumbers light.” 

** And one’s pocket, sometimes.” 

‘And you really smelled those flowers of 


Lu’s across the street? Heydey! I remember | 
I planted | 


the first flower I gave your mother. 
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** Doctor Philips, father! He told me it was 
a wonderful piece of coloring.” 

**Oh, was it Doctor Philips’s carriage? Did 
he? Jn-deed. No, I was speaking of that ass 
of a Smithers—as if it wasn’t enough to be a 
Smith without running it into the compara- 
tive! Now I value Doctor Philips’s opinion, 
Why didn’t he come in, I wonder ?” 

Martha did not hazard a conjecture on the 
subject. It would have been more natural for 
her to ask, ‘‘ Why should he come in?” She 
never looked upon herself as an attraction, 
He had been in the habit of coming at one 
time quite often, when her father was ill with 


| rheumatic fever. He had been very kind then; 


had said that to be sick was a luxury when one 
had such a nice nurse to shake up the pillows 
and shade the lights; 
frequently of late, and she had expected no- 
thing different. Just now, as they were,on 
the subject, she could not help wondering if 
he were thirty-five; if he ever recalled those 
pleasant days—(perhaps Mr. Exeter would 
have varied the adjective)—when he would 


but he had come less 


| take her accustomed seat beside the patient, 


touching on all the interests of the day for the 
old man’s entertainment, always including her 
in his glance and smile and reassuring words. 
She was only skimming these things in her 
thoughts—not dwelling upon them cvermuch 
—at least not meaning to, because instinctive- 
ly she felt it a sort of treachery toward him to 
treasure what he had not intended should be 
treasured—when it occurred to her that one 
day he would have a wife! It was a conclu- 


sion which took away her breath, and sent her 


heart fluttering like a bird’s, and shifted before 
her mental vision all dear, delightful home- 
scenes; of flickering fire-light, and upturned 
faces catching the scattered beams; of warm 
kisses on lip and brow, and glances that lin- 
gered lovingly. 

‘*Why doesn’t he marry?” asked Mr. Exe- 
ter, as if Martha could solve whatever problem 
he chose to propose. 

“Oh, I suppose he will, sometime,” 

**T’'d like to see his wife. What do you sup- 
pose she would be like, Mattie ?”” questioned the 
garrulous old man, who liked to concern him- 
self with things outside his shadowy world. 
‘What she would be like? Like a great 
| dewy damask-rose, all spicy and blushing to 
| the core.” 
| Yes, that ‘ll do for the poetry of her; but 
| for the flesh and blood ?” 
| **QOh, she should be tall and willowy, with an 
eye that takes the heart, and a Juno air.” 

‘** That's your vision of her, eh ?” 

And after that Martha read the morning pa- 


the seed myself, and I said, ‘If it comes to any | pers, the Congressional debates, the telegraphic 


thing I will take heart and—’ 
stop here ?” 


**No, Sir,” she answered, going to look out; 


” 


“Tt was Doctor. 
“The scoundrel! 
daub, fit to ruin any one’s sight!” 





Did a carriage 


items, the long leaders on finance and folderol, 
| the letters from the moon or elsewhere, the chit- 
| chat of the hour, the meteorological and marine 


| notices. After that she read some book aloud: 


He called my picture a! Ruskin, The Life of Michael Angelo, Cellini; 
treatises on aerial perspective, or whatever bore 
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on the subject of Art. After that she made and 
mended; looked over the clothes from the week's 
wash ; renewed the ruffles on her father’s shirts; 
renewed the shirts themselves at times; darned 
the parlor carpet, on hands and knees; busied 
herself in all manner of homely toil, and man- 
aged and contrived for the whole household— 
no ehild’s play, with but scanty means at com- 
mand; and was ready at nightfall to sing the 
old Scotch ballads her father loved to hear so 
much, to play a few pieces from the masters 
who move men to melancholy at will. No 
one suspected the shifts to which she resorted 
in order to keep shabbiness at a respectful dis- 
tance. Who would have guessed, for instance, 
that the dining-room carpet was a mosaic of- 
twenty-three pieces, matched to a thread, and 
tacked down with her own slim hands; that 
the new paper on the parlor walls had been 
hung by herself, with Jewel's help; that the 
decaleomanie vase on the tea-poy was the 


only surviving representative of dozens that | 


had gone to buy the warm dressing-gown for 
Mr. Exeter, the wine and grapes of which he 
stood in need, the coal that was even now 
burning out in the cheerful grate ? 

This was what Mr. Exeter called Martha’s 
Vineyard, where she bore the burden and heat 
of the day, with what harvest.she did not stay 
to question. 

**You don’t have a very abundant yield in 
your vineyard, Mattie,” he had said one day. 

“T make it answer, father.” 

‘* Yes, but the grapes are sour, I take it.” 

‘*'The sunshine will ripen them.” 

Yes, child, yes; the sunshine of prosperity. 
We shall have it yet.” 

So when the neighbors, or Jewel, or Doctor 
Philips asked for Martha, he had the fancy to 
reply, 

‘** She is at work in her vineyard, Martha is.” 

If Martha’s vineyard was not so enticing as 
others she had read about, which festoon the 
banks of the rushing Rhine, to more than one 
looker-on, perhaps, it was rich in suggestiveness 
and in a wise application of means to ends, In 
her stronger moments she used to imagine that 
there must always be an exact poise between ill 
and well being in the world; that if she were 
perfectly happy, into some other’s lot must fall 
perforce the burden of her discontent. And 
she could never bring herself to the supreme 
selfishness of consenting to purchase ease at the 
expense of this imaginary unfortunate, of seek- 
ing to disturb the balance of Providence by 
too indulgent wishes. Sometimes, indeed, she 
thought how delightful it must seem to be as 
beautiful as Lu Blair, as prosperous as some of 
her early friends, with a career as shining as 
many women of her day. But she solaced her- 
self with the assurance that had she needed 
beauty to fulfill her service, it would not have 
been denied her. Had God wanted her in the 
sun He would have set her there. Perhaps, 
too, there were natural and painful longings for 


any thing be missed which He had decreed ? 
| these thoughts did not always quiet they at 
least employed her, and when one is well em. 
| ployed one forgets to question fortune and jg 
| king of the occasion. 
Martha’s thirty-fifth birthday was growing to. 
ward dusk, as her thirty-four others had done, 
each in its turn, without any thing unusual hap- 

pening to mark one as dearer than another, 

Yes, the short winter twilight was drawing in- 
| the stars twinkling out crisp and frosty ; the 
street lights trembling in the draught; sleigh- 
| bells clashing into a sharper treble. Martha 
| sat at the piano singing; her voice was in no- 
wise remarkable, except for want of power, but 
all the same she made it serve her to proclaim; 


if 








| “But the time shall come_round, 

When midst lords, dukes, and earls, 

That our trumpet shall sound, that our trumpet 

shall sound—” 
(Quite an uncertain sound, however, just here 
on this upper G.) 
“ Here’s a health to King Charles, 
Here's a health to King Charles !” 

**T smell violets,” said she, before the song 
was well off her lips. ‘* Don’t you, father ?” 

‘** To the blind,” he answered, *‘ certain tunes 
suggest certain colors; to those who can see, 
perhaps, they suggest odors, rather.” 

“Oh yes!” grateful for whatever fancy ideal- 
ized her work-a-day world. ‘* Von Weber's 
last waltz is heliotrope; Beethoven’s Adelaide 
is violets; but I was not playing Adelaide.” 

“Then, maybe, it was only another sniff of 
Lu’s bouquet.” 

“No,” turning her head and rising quickly. 
‘*T thought so.” 

‘* What do you think ?” 

“T think I see Jewel standing in the door- 
way, holding a bunch of purple violets which 
climb into the cup of a great Calla lily and over- 
flow it!” 

* An hallucination.” 

“Yes, an hallucination”—holding them be- 
fore his eyes, as if she had forgotten for a mo- 
ment. . 

**You have only gone on with the music, 
that’s all; you have struck the key of Adelaide 
unawares,” 

‘But touch them.” 

‘““Eh? Where did they come from?” 

‘* Where indeed! Jewel?” 

“They was left for Miss Marthy.” 

** And no name, Jewel ?” 

‘*No name, Miss.” 

‘*How very mysterious! Who could know 
about my birthday ?” 

There was Doctor Philips. She remembered 
once, when they were speaking of birth-months, 
he had said, “You were born in December, 
Miss Exeter. You should be cold and austere, 
according to the books.” But she had not told 
him the day. Could it be possible that he had 
taken pains to discover it? She could think of 
no one else who would be so kind, and suddenly 








what she had seemed to miss most; but could | found herself dwelling on the thought with in 
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finite delight. It was so seldom it occurred to 
any one to give her a grateful surprise, to assure | 
her she was not too old to appreciate the poetry | 
of life. 

Lu Blair would have laughed heartily had she 
known what emotions this little bunch of violets | 
called into being in the heart of “the grim old 


maid opposite,” as she classified her. It was so | 


rare, so delicious, to have somebody think of 
one, and put his thoughts into such sweet lan- 


guage. 

“Your vineyard is beginning to bloom, Mat- 
” said her father. 

«“ And such‘blossoms, father! 
And Mr. Exeter rubbed his hands together, 


tie, 
” 


smiling and thinking how well he had managed | 


to keep the secret. ‘ Poor child,” he was say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘it is only her old father who | 
remembers her birthdays, after all ;” while Mattie 


was wishing he had sent his name; if it were | 
indeed Doctor Philips, it would have been so | 


pleasant to thank him. 


As it happened, the Doctor dropped in one | 


day, before the violets had begun to fade; 


dropped in, as it would seem, merely to leave a | 


new book on the never-to-be-exhausted subject 
of Art. He sat some little time, chatting in 
his usual manner, which Martha conceived the 
finest on the planet; and it was only when he 


stood up to go, and his glance fell on the vase | 


of violets, that she found courage to say, 

‘Some one was so good as to send me these 
on my birthday—the flowers I love best. 
it not very kind ?” 

‘“Not kinder than you deserve, I am quite 
sure, Miss Martha.” 

It was Doctor Philips’s way to say polite 
things to ladies of whatever age; only this one 
had not fallen in with many Doctor Philipses 
during her lifetime. And then he went his 
way, wondering who it could be that had thought 


of the lonely little woman in that way; almost 
wishing it had been himself, and—since it was | 
better late than never—since she had such 4a | 


fancy for violets, and there were plenty wasting 
their sweetness on the heay y air of his conserva- | 
tory, he ordered Brier, the gardener, to carry to 
Miss E xeter daily a bouquet of the finest. Aft- 
er that Martha’s vase was always filled with 
these flowers, which out of their sweet hearts 


seemed speaking to her int some tender tongue, | 


and adding, by their fragrance, an air of luxury 
and dream-land to the dingy little parlor. 

Old Mr, Exeter felt, that no scheme of his 
had ever been so fruitful as this innocent one 
which had led to such happy results; and when 
Martha went to bring him down stairs in the 
morning, and their odor came half-way to meet 
him, as it were, it pleased him to say, 


“] scent the vineyard, Mattie; it has blos- | 


somed finely of late ; when shall you be look- 
ing for the fruit, eh?” And Martha would re- 


ply that it was like the orange groves, bearing | 


fruit and blossom at the same time. 
** What can it mean ?” said Mrs. Blair, whom 
nothing escaped, much less Doctor Philips’s 


Was | 


| gardener. **Every day of his life Brier car- 
ries violets to the Exeters. You don’t sup- 
| pose a 


‘No, I don’t,” answered Miss Lu, some- 


what snappishly. “Blind folks are always 
fond of em.” Then aside to Miss Carry Gray, 

| who was showing her a new stitch in crochet- 
ing, ‘* He danced three times with me, at the 
last German.” 
| ‘Mr, Exeter or Brier?” maliciously. 
| ‘Just as if you didn’t know who! 

| Philips, of course. 

“Why ‘of course ?’” 

“T’m sure it would be an excellent thing for 
| her,” pursued Mrs, Blair, following out her own 
thoughts, 
| “What would be an excellent thing for 

who?” asked Lu. ‘There, I ought not to 
| make three loops there ?” to Miss Gray. 
| “Seems to me, Lu, you hear with your el- 
bows to-day,” said her mother. ‘‘ I was speak- 
| ing of Martha Exeter and Doctor Philips.” 
| Martha Exeter and Doctor Philips!) What 
earthly connection is there between the two ?” 
Aside: ‘‘ There, that’s the pattern. I've half a 
mind to crochet him a smoking-cap.” 

‘He doesn’t smoke,” from Miss Gray. 

“T was thinking of a connection by mar- 
riage,” explained Mrs. Blair, 

** Dear me,” said Miss Gray; 
| he carries flowers to her father? 
one must be in this world!” 

‘* How do I know but he carries them to the 
| daughter? It’s most likely.” 

“That old maid !” ejaculated Lu. 

** A very objectionable phrase, Lu! 

**A more objectionable state, I think.” 

“There, there’s the Doctor’s carriage now, 

isn't it?” 
| ‘I guess he’s coming here,” said Lu, plum- 
ing herself before the mirror. 

*“T guess he isn’t,” deelared Lu’s friend. 
‘* He’s reining up before the Exeters’. Do you 
suppose the old gentleman is ill again ?” 

“*T don’t know, nor I don’t care. I sup pose 
Martha would send for him if her father prick- 
| ed himself.” 
| ‘* How very uncharitable you are growing!” 

conceded Mrs, Blair. 

| That's because I’ve taken a stall in the 
Charity Fair—when charity begins at home, 
| you know.” 

In the mean while the Doctor had just 
stepped in, as he was passing, to say that he 
had agreed to,furnish the flowers for this same 
Charity Fair, if Martha would take charge of 

| them. 
t| ‘**'Thank you, but I never did such a thing in 


Doctor 


** just because 
How careful 


” 


my life. You don’t think it will be ridiculous?” 
“Why should it, 

| neighbor, has a stall; 

| Alice Wills.’ 

‘* But they are young and—” 

| ‘And you are an antediluvian? You don't 
think I would ask you to do any tlfing ridicu- 
lous ?” 


pray? Lu Blair, your 
and Carry Gray, and 
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* heavy; and if the color had long forsaken the 
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“Oh no! I’m sure you wouldn't; but you 
see, it surprised me, and I never can make up 
my mind on the spur of the moment.” 

‘* Even about such a momentous matter ?” 

“There, you are laughing at me.” 

“Only a very little. I foresee that when I 
have a request of any magnitude to prefer it 
will be wise to write it. So it is agreed ?” 

“If you desire it. I wonder if I have ever 
thanked you for my flowers ?” 

“* Will you please begin ?” with mock gravity. 
**T should like to hear you do it.” 

“You put me all out. I had something 


ready to say. I wanted to tell you that when- | 


ever I awoke depressed in the morning, the 

sight of them acted like a tonic, and raised my 

spirits quite out of the Slough of Despond.” 
**Ts that so? I have been blue all day. 


Give me a nosegay of them to wear in my but- | 


ton-hole, by way of an amulet. Perhaps there 
is virtue in violets.” 

“Oh, I am certain there is!” 

The three pairs of eyes across the street all 
pounced, so to speak, on the unoffending nose- 
gay, when Doctor Philips appeared at the door. 

“ There!” exclaimed Blair mére, as if it were 
the publishing of the bans. 

**Did you ever!” said Miss Gray, biting her 
lips to keep cool. 

**T do hate coquettes of either gender,” from 
Lu. 

“Yourself and Doctor Philips included? 
Lu, he is bowing here.” 

“Is he? Who cares?”—at the same time 
bending eagerly forward in order not to lose 
the bow; and then, as he was quite out of sight, 
they returned to crocheting and chatting. 

Martha felt that night as if it could hardly 
be the Martha Exeter whom she had known 


was so satisfying—of that brief moment in hey 
life when another took care of her happiness 
and held her in tender regard, 

But all this had happened so long ago, sho 
had outlived it so completely, that at times, git. 
ting before her lonely fireside, it afflicted he, 
| only like the relation of some touching romance. 
it was another Martha Exeter with whom it had 
| to do—a Martha Exeter who was gay and light. 
| hearted, confident of the future, incredulous of 
| Sorrow. But to-night it all flashed back upon 

her like some forgotten poem whose rhythm she 
had lost while retaining the meaning. ‘ As she 
stood there, embowered in the bloom and fra 
grance, and saw the throng drifting by in time 
to the witching music; saw faces that blushed 
beneath earnest glances, eye answering eye in 
quick corruscations, lips that declared them. 
selves without speaking, lingering hand-clasps 
and smiles that confessed welcome ; as now and 
again there floated to her ear behind the barri- 
cade of flowers some word meant for another, 
| some endearing name, some syllables of en- 
| treaty, the old wound gaped and burned afresh, 
| and there trembled through her being a resist- 
| less longing to make one of these again—loved 
| and loving, and believing in all manner of suc- 
cess; an aching longing for the years that might 
have brought her other than sadness and mis- 
fortune; that might have set her in high places 
—in the heart of husband and children. All 
at once it seemed to her as if a vista had opened 
| before her eyes disclosing the reverse of her pic- 
| ture, with all the benefit of distance and per- 
spective to give it enchantment. 

Then the old answers recurred to her: Had 
she not her Vineyard? Would it so much mat- 
ter in the end whether one lacked something 
accounted sweet in this world when the Great 








for fifteen years as staid, sober, and neglected, Apportioner meted the rewards? Would she 


when she put the last touch to her toilet in the 
shape of a bracelet of gold beads, each enameled | 


not, beholding one day, or one eternity rather, 
the precious mosaic of her life, perceive where 


with some quaint device, and heard Dector | each failure served the grand design? That 


Philips’s carriage drive up to her door. She | 
took one look at herself before going down to | 
meet him. Indeed, it was not so bad as she | 
had feared. The eyes were bright still, and 


large and luminous; the hair still brown and 


cheek, it was yet clear and smooth, and the dark 
lines beneath the eyes were not so striking as 
those which Carry Gray painted to enhance the 
depth and tone of her own flashing orbs, She 
wore the steel-colored brocade which her grand- 
mother had worn before her; and when she 
stepped into the parlor an instant before put- 
ting on her cloak, Doctor Philips paused in the 
midst of a weighty sentence on pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, with which he was amusing Mr. Exeter— 
paused, and lost the thread of his discourse, and 
stammered in his speech for the first time in his 
life! 

How new and yet familiar it seemed to 
Martha there at the Fair; how like a reminis- 
cence of hét youth—of the early days when she 
gave no thought for the morrow, the present | 





without the waste, the pain, the dissatisfaction, 
the work would have lost in symmetry and pur- 
pose? That there was needed every bitter tear, 
every ungratified longing, every secret hope, to 
make the harvest sure ? 


‘* Are you not almost tired of flowers?” asked 
Doctor Philips, at herelbow. ‘‘ Shall we make 
the tour of the hall together, and see what’s to 
be seen?” 

“They are all sold, Doctor—every bouquet 
of them,” she replied ; *‘ and it was so amusing 
to see the lovers select for their ‘ girls,’ as Lu 
Blair would say. What a delightful air the 
band is playing! It sounds like—like——” 

“Love?” 

It was the word which expressed her idea. 

‘Has love any sound?” he questioned. “Did 
one ever hear it? However, it is a very beau- 
tiful air, and no wonder it is suggestive of sweet 
thoughts; it is an air from the Opera of Mar- 
tha.” 

Just here they paused before a bower of fir- 


trees to look upward where the patronizers of | 
the shooting-gallery were using the bow and 
arrow with little effect. Martha was eagerly | 
watching young Adams, who aimed at a beau- | 
tiful velvet smoking-cap braided in gold, which 
every one had endeavored to bring down, but 
which still hung there as if by some charmed 
thread. There were people discoursing in the 
bower behind them, and Martha detected Lu | 
Blair's shrill pipe and Carry Gray’s more quiet | 
tones. She understood nothing of the conver- 
sation—she was interested in the archer—when 
presently, with her eyes still on the triumphant 
Adams, with the crowd applauding, she saw | 
nothing of it all, she only heard, as if it had | 
been cried from the house-tops, 

‘* How perfectly ridiculous he makes himself | 
and that old maid! I did think Doctor Phil- | 
ips had more sense !” 

It was Carry Gray speaking behind the fir- 
trees. | 

“Nonsense,” said Lu, taking up the tune, | 
“he is only amusing himself! When I am 
her age, I do hope I shall be contented to stay | 
by the chimney-corner, instead of making love | 
to all the marriageable men in town.” 

“T think you talk as if you were jealous of | 
her,” said another softer voice; **I don’t see | 
any thing objectionable in her behavior.” 

** You're near-sighted, Alice,” said Lu; “there 
are none so blind as those who won't see.” 

“Well, I'm glad I don’t use magnifying 
glasses to descry the mote in my neighbor’s 
eye; and—” | 

“Shall we continue our promenade?” asked 
Doctor Philips, glancing dubiously at Martha. 

All the light had vanished from her eyes; 
she looked like a piece of clay moulded into the 
form of a woman, and leaned heavily upon his 
arm, 

‘* Are you ill, Miss Exeter?” he said. 

No,” she answered, and her voice sounded 
as if it came through a hollow tube; ‘“*I am 
only giddy. If you will take me to a seat—” 

He did as she requested. 

“The hall is badly ventilated,” he said, still 
standing at her side. 

“Yes; I shall recover myself presently.” 

If he had heard as well as herself, she would 
not have him think that it affected her strongly. 

“Young Adams is a good shot; did you see 
the cap come down?” he asked. 

‘**T—no—that is—I think I looked away just 
then!” 

‘¢Then you were not in at the death,” taking 
out his watch. “It is eleven o’clock,” he con- 
tinued. ‘As your family physician, I do not 
think it discreet to keep you out of bed lon- 
ger. I will have the carriage brought round.” 

And before many minutes more they were 
whirling home. - 

‘*Miss Exeter,” said he, reining up before 
her door, ‘‘ whatever the evening may have 
been to you—and I hope it has not been with- 
out its pleasures—I have to thank you for a 
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93 
**Indeed,” she answered, and there was no 
sweetness in her tone, “it has done me good. 
I thank you for it, in my turn.” 

He stepped from the carriage, and held out 
his hand for her; she half rose; the horse 
started and threw her back in the seat; Doc- 
tor Philips caught at the reins but missed them, 
calling, “Stand, Fly! stand!” But Fly had a 
will of his own, as well as his master, and toss- 
ing his heels in the air, with a contemptuous 
snort, he tore away from him and down the 
street at full gallop. Doctor Philips stood par- 
alyzed for a second, the last glimpse of Mar- 
tha’s pale face photographed on his conscious- 
ness: a face in which there was no displeasure 
and little terror, but the face of a woman who 
knows her end is near, and turns to look her 
last at the one she loves best; a countenance 
grown suddenly young and beautiful through 
the transmuting power of love. 

It was only for a breathing space that he 
paused, that he lost control of himself, and then 
he was after them with the speed of a Centaur, 
just in time to see Martha thrown heavily upon 
the pavement. There were people passing at 
the moment, who assisted in carrying her home. 
They laid her on the sofa, and old Jewel came 
hobbling in with recipes and remedies, wring- 
ing her hands wildly, and the vase of violets 
poured out fragrance like words of comfort. 
And there Doctor Philips sat by her the night 
through; and toward morning, when the gray 


| dawn filled the room with soft shadows, when 


the sun transformed the dumb east, she looked 
up and smiled. 

“Doctor Philips!” she exclaimed, ‘is any 
thing the matter with me? Where is my fa- 
ther? Imust gotohim.” She tried to lift her- 
self on her arm, but it refused to obey her will. 
‘* What is the trouble ?” she asked. 

“‘T have come near being your death,” he 
said, solemnly. 

“Feat” 

“You can not believe it? But here are 
proofs: your arm is broken; your ankle sprain- 
ed; your head and face sadly bruised. You 
have had a narrow escape, Martha. It must 
have been because you were needed.” 

‘* Yes, thank God, my father needs me,” she 
said, and turned away her face. 

Doctor Philips’s lips moved as though he 
would have spoken. What if he should add, 
“And J need you, I need you!” And what if 
he should? It was a simple phrase, easy to 
say, which would make life a holiday to her, 
and answer the vexed question for him. But 
was it true? Would it not be best to Solve that 
question first ? How had he contrived to enjoy 
existence for the space of thirty odd years, if 
she were necessary to his happiness? And yet, 
when he thought of going away and never see- 
ing her face again, a shadow came across~his 
path and a mist before his vision; had her 
morning dawned beyond this earthly horizon, 
he dimly realized that Ais day would have 
arisen in clouds, But after all, it were safest 
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to be certain of one’s self; perhaps it was only| ‘‘Of what were you thinking?” he asked 
a beautiful compassion which he felt for her, | laughing. ‘Something that has brought ont 
an ignis fatuus which might lead them both | the color, like a flower that blows in the sun.” 
into what snares and sorrows? So he hesi-| It was only that she blushed up hotly at the 
tated and kept silent. | question. Of what had she been thinking? 
This fook place in the last week of February. | She had been thinking, what if she were young 
** And what did you think, Mattie, when you | and lovely; at least, lovely enough to be loved 
found yourself flying through the air?” asked | by some one; what then? Why, happiness 
her father, one morning. | then! That was all, positively all; she had 
‘Tt couldn't have been over five seconds, but | not even given some one a name, though of 
I thought of every thing, from the sum I copied | course he had one, and she knew it. There 
off cousin Fan’s slate at school to the patch I| was only one Some One in the world for her. 
had neglected to set into the elbow of your coat. | But as she didn’t tell Doctor Philips any thing 
I remembered, too, having left my room in con- | of this, he was forced to use his own powers of 
fusion, and fancied the neighbors coming in and | conjecture ; after which he went on with his 
calling me untidy. I pictured Jewel spelling | reading, and just murdered poor Shakspeare 
out the daily papers for you; and I had a | because he wasn’t thinking at all about Cleopa- 
glimpse of the little parlor, just as it looked | tra and her fine ravings, but altogether of M 
when I bade you good-night, and turned to go tha and her more eloquent silence. 
out with the Doctor—the coals glowing red-hot | ‘‘ Doctor Philips is a dramatic reader,” said 
in the grate; the kerosene lamp, with its porce- | Mr. Exeter, when he had bidden them good- 








































































































































































































lain shade, throwing a soft tinting on ‘ Diana | night, ‘‘and his voice is musical as a harp; but 


, 


and her Nymphs; 
nous, half bowed in gloomy meditations; the 
vase of fresh violets which I was never to— 
to—” 

The old man sighed and wiped his eyes. 
**Tt was a miraculous escape,” he said, broken- 
ly; ‘* it must have been because you were need- 


” 


ed in your vineyard, Mattie! 





**T suppose so,” she returned, smothering a 
sigh. 

With so much cause to be grateful, was she 
desiring something pleasanter than the heat and 
burden of the day, even among the familiar 
shadows of her vines? Was this work of hers | 
growing tame and tedious, now that she had 
seen the revelers in the happy fields, 


“Where others drive their loaded wains ’” 
Doctor Philips came every day, at first ; then 
every other day; then more seldom still; but 
much more often than necessary, if we were to 
take Lu Blair’s word for it. 

“If I could only contrive to break my little | 
finger,” said she. 

‘** Because your nose is out of joint?” asked 
the malicious Carry. ‘* You're in a fair way to | 
break your heart, I think.” 

As for Martha she found herself quite happy 
when he came to sit a while, when, of a leisure | 
evening, before she could hold a book herself, | 
he dropped in to beguile an hour or two with | 
the music of his voice, as he read from Chau- 
cer, translating his quaintness into intelligible | 
phrase, or from Shakspeare, or the later poets ; 
indeed, at times she quite lost the words in list- | 
ening to the harmonious tones—in falling into 
delicious day-dreams. At her age too! One 
night he surprised her in this Elysium, when, 
reading from Antony and Cleopatra, he turned 
to her suddenly for remark. 

**T beg pardon,” she said; ‘*I was not at- | 
tending just then.” 

He put down the book and looked at her a! 
second, 


the head of drowsy Anti-| toward the last he didn't appear to know what 


he was reading ; he must have been thinking of 
some dangerous patient.” 

He had been thinking of a dangerous pa- 
tient, indeed! 

It was toward the end of March that L» Blair 
and Carry Gray, sitting in the bow-window, 
with attention divided between some novel de- 
vice in faney-work, the passers-by, and the cur- 
rent gossip of the hour, saw Doctor Philips 
stop at Mr. Exeter's door with his -new horse. 
He had disposed of Fly some time before, which 


fact had greatly scandalized the neighbors ; you 


would have thought he was selling themselves 
instead, 

“*He’s going to take the invalid to drive,” 
said Miss Carry. “I declare, I never knew 
any one make so much fuss about a broken 
bone!” 

** Any body would make a fuss if they could 
get so much attention,” Lu wisely remarked, 
pricking her finger in her desire to do three 
things at once. 

‘**T should like to know if he really cares for 
her,” said Mrs, Blair, who, poor woman, was 
afflicted with a chronic ‘liking to know” every 
thing concerning other people’s affairs, and took 
considerable pains to enlighten herself. 

‘¢T don't see how we shall find out, unless 
we ask him,” said Carry. 

**Or unless he asks her,” suggested Mrs. 
Blair. 

“*Oh, Carry! I’ve an idea!” interrupted Lu, 
in a whisper. 

‘“*Have you? TIT never gave you credit for 
it. It can’t be about your beading ; for you've 
made a P instead of a B in your initials.” 

‘That's very natural.” 

Under the circumstances, yes. But what's 
your idea?” 

**T'll tell you when we go out to the post- 


| office.” 


‘Dear me! isn’t it almost mail-time ?” tak- 


| ing out her watch. ‘ Two solid hours to wait 





for 


one 


ing 


die: 


do\ 





— 


for an idea! It ought to be a very brilliant | the season to begin? 


one when it arrives.” 

Later in the afternoon Doctor Philips, pass- 
ing out of the post-office behind two veiled la- 
dies, overheard a few sentences to this effect : 

‘Tt will be such fun: we can sit in the win- 
dow and see the penny-postman deliver it!” 

“| shall want to scream out, ‘Oh, you April 
Fool !’” 

‘But it was so lucky that I happened to 
think of those fac-similes ; I did dozens of them 
at one time, and you would never suspect but 
they were genuine autographs. You'll have to 
do the composition part, Carry ; you're equal 
to that.” 

‘“‘T guess it will put an end to her languish- 
ing, if she has any sense.” 

“J should think it was—just one atom— 
mean, if she really loved him, you know, and 
wasn’t mercenary,” said Lu, with an assump- 
tion of virtue which she didn’t possess. 

“But all’s fair in love and war,” said her 
companion. : 

It so happened that Doctor Philips recog- 
nized the voices, though it was all uttered in 
under-tone ; but the words were meaningless to 
him till interpreted by circumstances. Mar- 
tha was beginning to take up her round of in- 
terrupted duties again when April came in; 
that is, she read to her father as before; gave 
him her left arm for his daily exercise up and 
down the little hall; groaned in spirit over the 
weeds that were choking up her vineyard—darns 
and patches, ete., that were growing really for- 
midable ; vexing herself over the spring clean- 
ing, which bade fair to be behindhand; won- 
dering if she should be able to tack down her 
own carpets, or be obliged to incur the further 


MARTHA’'S VINEYARD. 


manner of happiness. 


| had given it! 


expense of hiring old Mr. Foley and his carpet- | 


fork; questioning whether the shabby two-ply 
on her chamber-floor would bear to be shaken 
without falling to pieces; puzzling her brain 
over expedients for devising a new covering for 
her father’s threadbare arm-chair. 
considering these subjects with painful earnest- 
ness one morning, glancing across the way now 
and then, and almost envying Lu Blair, who 
sat in her window laughing, with the invariable 
fancy-work at hand, and whom Martha likentd 
in her imagination to the lilies of the field. 

The spring had been very forward this year, 
and the snow had melted away early, leaving 
only a fringe here and there clinging to the 
brown earth; buds were swelling and diffusing 
an aroma through the soft, chill air, which vi- 
brated with sounds of sweet portent, like dream- 
music after the long winter silence. Only yes- 
terday a robin had swung himself for full five 
minutes from a twig of the mountain-ash yon- 
der, singing the praises of the opening year ; 
and Martha had counted a flock of twenty shiv- 
ering sparrows, just arrived from other lati- 
tudes, and pecking for dead-and-alive insects 
on the old apple-tree in the garden. It almost 
seemed as if one could hear the crocuses whis- 
pering under the turf, ‘‘Is it not most time for 
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I have my yellow gown 
all pimlico, I am growing impatient ;” while, 
**Don’t make April Fools of yourselves,” ad- 
vises the tulip bulbs, with not so much fancy 
for a pioneer life themselves, 

In the spring-time one easily believes in all 
Perhaps this accounts 
for the unwonted thrill which shook Martha as 
the postman clattered up to the door and de- 
livered a letter addressed to herself. She took 
it in her trembling hands, and looked at the 
broad seal with its initial J at the superscrip- 
tion. She had never seen her name written by 
Doctor Philips before, but what a charm his pen 
The name of Martha, never a 
favorite one with her, was here quite other than 
as she had known it, had become suddenly glo- 
rified. What if—pshaw! she ought to know 
better than indulge in such silly dreams; he 
had been urging her to accept a situation as 
organist in the Presbyterian church, and this 
probably treated of the subject. She was al- 
ready considering what she would do with her 
first quarter’s payment—it would be such a wind- 
fall, now that decalcomanie was a drug in the 
market—while she cut the envelope open with 
her scissors, Then she read it through without 
stopping to take breath, with the blood surging 
into her heart and mounting to her brain, with 
tears starting into her eyes and blotting out the 
precious words, 

** What we wish for we have,” has been writ- 
ten; but the philosopher goes on to say that 
since we are sure to have our wish, sooner or 
later, we had best take care to desire only high 
things; and the poet, taking up the story, dis- 
mally declares that 

‘Our very wishes give us not one wish.” 


It sometimes seems as if fortune delighted to 
tantalize mankind by granting their wish, with 
the only conditions that could make it agreeable 
omitted, 

Like a great many other people, now that 
happiness had come to Martha—was kneeling 
to her, beseeching her in its turn—she began to 
be afraid of it, to question and suspect it, to 
wonder if it were indeed a reality. She replaced 
the letter in the envelope, she would not trust 
herself to read it again, for fear of she knew not 
what. Come what would, all her life would be 
made brighter and more endurable, now that 
some one had stretched out a kindly hand to 
her, had thought her worthy of the first place 
in his regard—even if it were merely through 
compassion. She should reply in the negative, 
surely. In the mean while the alternative was 
in her hands; and she took a certain pleasure 
in believing, poor child, that she was at length 
enabled to do him a service, to purchase his 
peace of mind with her own. Well, what mat- 
ter? She was thirty-five ; how preposterous-to 
expect to begin life atthatage! But yet, what 
if she were to say “‘ Yes?” What then? 

Why, every thing then! Happy home then; 
comfort for her blind father; troops of friends ; 
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ease and plenty ; eyes that smiled endearments, | his heart were w ended he her refusal. 
lips that shaped themselves to fond words, pro- | 


tecting arms, an eternal youth of the heart. 


Harvest-Time in her Vineyard! What bright | already so much his own, but which he yah, 


colors the picture wore beside that other! But 
she put it away from her; it was not hers; it 
belonged to some fairer and younger woman. 
Perhaps to Lu Blair. And so she went away 
and wrote her answer, very kindly, but very de- | 
cidedly, 

Doctor Philips was with a patient when this 


letter came for him, and there it lay three long | dents in dilemma; 
hours on his study-table, together with a warm | dine with Blanckelton, an engagement wi 


note of invitation to a musical soiree at Mrs. 


Blair's on Thursday evening—a letter from his | tive artist ; 


brother in Madras—a masonic notice—and a 
line from a medical student on some vexed med- 
ical question. There they all waited, while the 
euckoo in the little German clock came out 
thrice, calling the hour and flapping his wings ; 
and the mocking-bird in his gilded cage repeated 
the performance; and a Savoyard played, 

**There’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As love’s young dream,” 

under the open window, till he found no one 
was there to listen or love. The house-maid 
“ame in, and dusted the table, and pushed the 
letters into a heap, and pondered over their ad- 
dresses, scolding the mocking-bird and slam- 
ming the door after her. And all the while 
Martha sat at home in a flutter of restlessness, 
almost glad and altogether sorry. 

The Doctor came home very hungry, with- 
out guessing what repast was waiting for 
him. 

** You haven't had your letters, Sir,” said the 
butle rT. 

‘Bring them here,” he said, sitting.down to 
lunch; ‘* they will answer instead of guests.” 

They were brought. He pshawed at the in- 
vitation ; read the brother’s letter attentively ; 
made a note of the student’s perplexity; glanced 
at the masonic notice; and turned at last to 
Martha’s. 

There are some people who gaze at a letter 
for fifteen minutes in an attempt to determine 
the name of the writer, when a glance inside 
would be an instant revelation; but Doctor 
Philips was not one of these. He plunged into 
its contents with the manner of a man who has 
no time to lose; then, half-way down the page, 
he paused, perplexed ; began again, came to a 
second stand-still, and turned over the leaf, in 
desperation, for the writer’s name. 

“ Always truly Yours, Martha Exeter,” met 
him point-blank. 

He stared at it in utter confusion. Here was 
a lady declining an offer of marriage which he 
had never made! 

** Your letter of the 1st—” 

What letter? He had never written a line 
to Miss Exeter in his life! What did it mean? 
It meant that she had refused him, at least; 
that she did not care for him as he had been 
vain enough to believe. All at once it became 
the same to him as if he had proposed—as if 
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All r 
once he perceived that he had lost that whi 


j he had never the sense to ask for, conceiy} ing i m 
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| 
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l 
And here was her calm, concly- 


inestimably. 
sive ‘* No,’ 

But Doctor Philips was of that temperament 
to which difficulty means incentive. Pacing 
the floor, with the fatal letter in hand, | 
forgot all about Thursday evening soirees, 
Knights Templars, news from Madras, sty- 
he forgot a promise 
Mrs. Wills to look at some pictures by a na- 
he forgot every thing but that 
Martha h: 1d said she did not love him! 

But stay! Had she said that? The tra 
was, she had adroitly avoided the question, ; 
or con; but =e a woman refuse to marry t! 
man she loves? At least he would see for him- 
self. The sete person who had officiously 
performed his part for him had not, perhaps, 
presented the case as favorably as he felt it pos- 
sible to do. He was quite certain that had 
been going to put his fate to the test he would 
not have trusted it to paper; he would bring 
the magnetism of his personality to bear, and 
he would conquer or—but there should be n 
Sor!” 


Old Mr. Exeter had gone to bed with rheu 
matic pains, threatening to send for Doster 
Philips. I don’t know what we should hay 
done with the old gentleman in the forthcoming 
interview if he had not been thus afflicted, as 
he was not deaf as well as blind; but there | 
was safe in bed, with burdock leaves at his 
feet; and Martha, wearied out with the excite- 
ment of the day, having wheeled her father’s 
arm-chair before the fire, had thrown herse!l! 
into it and dropped into a light slumber. 

She dreamed of traversing a wide morass, in 
which she sank deeper and deeper at every step; 
the night was closing in; some rain-drops fell 
on her uncovered head; she called for help, and 
only the echoes replied; and just as hope was 
deserting her, just as she brought to mind the 
bright héme-fires alit all over the land, cheerful 
teh-tables where happy faces gathered—just as 
every thing seemed most lost and the night 
wind moaned chilliest, some one took her in 
strong arms and 

She was broad awake, and it was Doctor 
Philips who held her and said, 

‘*T have come for my answer, Martha. I 
can not accept the one you sent. I love you 
with all my heart, and I can not give you up!” 

“Oh, how can you!” she answered ; “I am 
thirty-five years old. I thought you were only 
sorry for me!” 

“Why should I be sorry for you? I am 
thirty-five, too, and something more, and I find 
life endurable still, unless— Martha, answer, 
do you love me?” 

‘*TI—I am—I did—I am afraid—I do.” 

“* J was afraid you didn’t.” 





“A very natural conclusion, when you had 
refased to marry me.” 

“ But every body will laugh at you for mar- 
rving an old maid!” 


‘Let him laugh who wins. J am satisfied. 


[am happy. Look up and speak to me, dear- | 


est. 

‘What shall I say ?” 

“Say, ‘I love you.’” 

‘‘] shall wear the sentence threadbare!” she 
cried, in her blushing bashfulness. ‘‘ There 


are other lovers will want to use it after us, re- | 


member!” she added then, half under her breath 
and half to veil her joyfulness. 

‘Say you will come to me with the May- 
flowers,”’ continued her resolute suitor, without 
heeding her badinage. 

‘So soon !” 

“Say that you will never write me such an- 
other heart-breaking letter.” 

‘‘] shall never have the chance, you know.” 

“Say you will not regret leaving your pleas- 
ant Vineyard to come and labor in mine. It 
is sadly overgrown and neglected, love.” 

‘I shall regret nothing which I leave 
you.” 
* And so the fire died down—were there ever 
two lovers in the world who didn’t let the fire 
go out while the other flame soared ?—and the 


for 
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| stars gathered in the April sky, and the slow 
moon looked into the window—just what Mrs 
| Blair would have enjoyed doing—and went her 
melancholy way; and the old rheumatic man 
up stairs dreamed that his picture had brought 
}a price; and here were two, sitting heart to 
heart, whose sweetest dreams had come true. 
“Well,” said Mr. Exeter, when Doctor Philips 
astonished him with the state of things, ‘‘ Mar- 
tha has done well in her Vineyard; it is time 
and harvest 





for harvest 
pean !” 
Does an event ever transpire but some one 
questions what the finale would have been if 
|the parties had acted differently? I wonder 
how this story would have ended if Lu Blair 
and Carry Gray had not attempted to make an 
| April Fool of Martha, and caught the cap and 
| bells themselves in the rebound ; if Martha had 
accepted the offer at first ; if Doctor Philips had 
not sought to change her decision ; if—but what 
is the use of conjecturing, when here is the 
Doctor himself to decide the matter? 

‘*It could have had but one ending,” 
he, with a smile shifting in his face ; 
early an ending, perhaps, but still, so far as J 
am concerned, only one; and this is it,” s! »w- 
ing the wedding-ring in his palm. 

** But that is a something without 

A reply. 


songs. Let us sing 


says 


“not so 


an end,” 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 


A LOVE 


STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


R. STEDMAN came alone to spend his 
last Sunday with his bride and her sister. 


| 


Julius had returned home, and promised to 
come: but changed his mind and disappeared 
for the day. 

‘*He is so constantly changing his mind and 
plans that I hardly know what to make of him. 
I do wish he had a wife of his own,” said the 


elder brother, with a sigh. ‘ But a sister will 
be better than nothing: you must be very good 
to him, Edna.” 

“T will,” said Edna, in her quiet way. And 
then they all spent together—contentedly, yet 
half solemnly—the last Sunday of so many Sun- 
days, the last which would ever see them as 
they were. It hardly seemed real—this great 


and arrangements being now completed —for 
the wedding was fixed for Tuesday—they had 
little or nothing to talk about. ‘Tea over, they 
were sinking into a rather sombre silence, when, 
to their amazement, Julius appeared. 
The sisters had never seen him since the day 
| of the Exhibition, and the welcome they gave 
him was hearty and warm. He received it 
with eager happiness. 
“Yes; [thought I would come, if only to have 
a last look at Edna Kenderdine. Though I know 
I am frightfully in the way: not wanted—never 
shall be wanted—any where—by any body!” 
“Oh, Julius!” said Edna, reproachfully; 
then, without more words, she busied herself 
in getting him tea, and all those creature com- 
forts which a man sorely needs, especially when 
he comes in worn and worried—as Julius did, 


change—and it had come about so naturally | After the first flush of excitement had faded, 
that they felt none of the agitation and excite- | she saw, and was shocked to see, how great 
ment which a marriage brings. No one made | was the change in him during these few weeks. 
any unnecessary fuss; and even when Letty He had grown exceedingly thin, and had at 
took Dr. Stedman up stairs to see the bridal | times a restless, hunted look, as of a man pur- 
finery—the white muslin dresses and white bon- | sued by one relentless idea which he vainly tries 
nets gloriously displayed—he only said, ‘‘ Very | to master, but which conquers him against his 
pretty,” and came down looking happy, indeed, | will. He was quieted a little, however, during 
but rather grave. the tea and talk, and recovered his vld self, so 
Indeed they were all three a little subdued, | charming, brotherly, and kind. 
Vor. XXXVII.—No, 217.—G 
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William Stedman looked on, pleased and 
smiling, but he said nothing. Nor did Letty, 
which was a still more remarkable fact; and 
when Julius, having accomplished his usual 
aim by asserting volubly, to every body’s great 
amusement, that he must retire to the kitchen, 
as his sole purpose in paying this final visit was 
to take a farewell sketch of it and the cat, dis- 
appeared, Letty drew herself up with dignity, 
and, instead of accompanying him, went up 
stairs. Whence, however, she was soon heard 
to descend, Letty being one of those people 
who prefer any body’s company to their own. 

**T hope she will be kind to him, even though 
he has neglected you and her a little of late,” 
said William, innocently. ‘I do trust they 
will get on well together—our brother and sis- 
ter. They ought, for there is such a deal of 
good in poor Julius. He shows it, by being so 
very fond of you. He told me last night, when 
I was urging him to end his nonsensical flirta- 
tions and get honestly engaged to some nice 
girl, that he would, if only I could find him 
such a girl as my Edna.” 

Edna laughed. 

**Do you know he once made me half jeal- 
ous, I mean when I began to want you myself, 
and fancied he did the same. Now, little Con- 
science, if it had been so, what ought I to have 
done? Given you up to my brother, eh?” 

Edna’s light langh ceased. She thought a 
minute, and then said, seriously, *‘No. If you 
loved me, and I loved you, you ought to have 
married me in spite of all the world.” 

So talked they—half merry, half grave—re- 
calling their past, or planning their future, and 
then scarcely talking at all; content with the 
simple fact of being together. 

Meantime, in the kitchen there was also com- 
parative silence. Not the talking and laughing 
which*generally went on between Letty and 
Julius, who always ridiculed the extreme so- 
berness of ‘‘the folks in love.” Just a low 
murmur of conversation sometimes, and then 
long pauses—so long that even the betrothed 
pair in the next room noticed it at last. 

**T wonder if the sketch is finished. Shall 
we go and see, William ?” 

** Not yet—please not just yet. I must leave 
early this evening, and you will not let me come 
to-morrow. But after to-morrow you will never 
get rid of me.” 

** Never, all my life! I am so”—sorry, a 
coquette would have said; but Edna, wholly 
trues had not a spark of-coquetry in her, first or 
last. She said *‘ glad.” 

“Thank you, my blessing of b’essings!” And 
then they talked no more. 

But when at length Edna, with a certain un- 
easy feeling that she could not get rid of, though 
she kept it strictly to herself, wondering at the 
long stillness, went to see, she found Julius sit- 
ting all by himself over the fire, which, out of 
its dull, burnt-out hollow, threw occasional 
sparks of flame, giving a ghostly look to the 
neat kitchen, as neat and pretty almost as a 








= ——e 
parlor, which Julius used, to say was ‘the 
room in the house.” 


finest 
He was so absorbed tha; 
till Edna touched him on the shoulder, hediq 
not notice her entrance. 

“Where is the sketch, Julius?” asked Wij], 

* And where is my sister ?” 

**Gone up stairs. Hey, Will! is that you 
man. I'm going home.” PA, 

‘* Not this minute; not before supper,” } 
ed Edna. 

‘*Supper! I’ve had mine. I've ‘supped 
full of horrors,’ like Macbeth. Now, ‘to bed 
—to bed—to bed!’ Edna, couldn't you give a 
poor fellow something to make him sleep—for- 
ever ? 


] 
lead- 


** Ju,” said Will, “what is the matter with 
you? You're half asleep now, I think; wake 
up, man !” 

“TI will,” cried Julius, springing to his feet 
with a violent gesture. ‘I have been asleep- 
but I’m awake now. Give me my hat; I’ 
take a walk and come back to my senses, an 
to supper likewise, if you please, Miss Edna.” 

But he never appeared. Letty came dow 
stairs flushed and uncomfortable looking, and 
to William’s jesting question if she and Julius 
had been quarreling, gave an answer so sharj 
that Dr. Stedman said no more, Silently, un 
easily, ended the last evening of so many merry 
evenings which they had spent in that littl 
house, every corner of which Edna felt sh 
should love to the end of her days. 

Yet as she stood at the door on the solemn 
dark night—for it had been raining heavily, 
and there was not a star visible—even thon 
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her hand was clasped in her lover's, and his 
safe arm round her, a weight of foreboding sad- 
ness gathered over her. 

“Oh, William, if trouble should come!” 

“ We will bear it, whatever it is, together.” 

And when he said that, and drew her closer, 
and she felt the beating of his warm, living, 
loving heart, so tender and so true, she knew 
that she could bear it. 

After Dr. Stedman was gone Letty called 
Edna into the kitchen—Letty, still flushed, and 
full of the excitement of a secret. 

“Don’t be running off the very minute you 
have sent your lover away. You might have 
some little sympathy with other people’s love 
affairs—mine for instance.” 

Oh, Letty!” 

‘‘Yes, you need not look so shocked. It has 
inst come to that. I knewit would. I have 
been afraid of it for ever so long. Very pro- 
yoking. A wretched business altogether. How 
could the poor fellow be such a goose! though 
I suppose he couldn't help it.” ; 

And Letty tried to look grave, while a fur- 
tive, gratified smile twinkled round the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

‘*But you could have helped it, if it is as I 
suspect,” cried Edna, greatly distressed. ‘‘ How 
could you let him do it? For of course it is 
Julius—poor Julius !” 

Letty nodded. ‘‘I promised not to tell any 
body, and of course I won’t. You will notice, 
I have never mentioned his name, and I never 
told you of it, though I have suspected it for 
months. Poor fellow, he is desperately fond 
of me.” 

“Oh, Letty !” 

Edna could not say another word. She saw, 
as in an Ominous vision, Julius’s face, as he 
snatched up his hat and rushed from the house— 
a wild, fierce, maddened face—full of that over- 
whelming passion, a compound of the senses 
and the imagination, which sometimes seizes 
upon a young man. Whom, having played at 
love throughout his first fantastic youth, it takes 
hold of at last in terrible earnest, either making 
or marring him for the rest of his life. For 
Julius was one of those weak, loving natures 
who must cling to somebody, be in love with 
somebody. And he had fallen in love with 
Letty, the very last person, any third party 
would say, whom he ought to choose. But 
third parties are not infallible, and Edna snatch- 
ed at a fragment of comfort and hope. 

“Surely, Letty, you like Jultus ?” 

“Like him? Oh yes; very much; in a sis- 
terly way. I told him so. I promised to be 
the best sister possible to him, as I always have 
been, [am sure, But as to marrying him, that 
is quite another thing. Why he has not a half- 
penny but what he earns, and he will never earn 
much—geniuses never do. He will be poor all 
his life. And, oh dear me, Edna,” shrugging 
her shoulders with a trick she had learned at 
her Paris pension, ‘you know I have had quite 
enough of poverty.” 4 
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** But you might wait.” 

**Wait—till my appearance was “all gone. 
He is au artist, and has an eye for that, I know,” 
said Letty, with the pathetic intuition which 
sometimes dawned.through all her silliness, of 
favor being deceitful, and beauty vain—‘‘ Wait 
till I got old and ugly, and couldn't enjoy good 
fortune when it came? Oh no, Edna! that 
would never do. Better even for the young 
man himself that I won’t marry him. And yet 
he is frantically in love with me—he is, indeed. 
I had no idea there was so much earnestness in 
him about any thing till now. Would you be- 
lieve, he almost frightened me.” 

Amd Letty, sitting at the kitchen fire, medi- 
tatively warmed her lovely foot, glancing round 
half triumphantly, half pensively, at her sister, 
whose heart slowly, slowly sank, heavy as lead. 
For vainly she sought in those beautiful eyes 
some trace of the feeling—call it love, nay, pas- 
sion if you will—which, however sad, however 
unfortunate, when earnestly and honestly felt, 
ennobles any woman; while that other side of 
it—the weak pleasure of conquest, the petty 
egotistical vanity of being loved—only deteri- 
orates and degrades. 

** Oh, how blind, how careless I have been!” 
cried Edna, almost ina sob. ‘‘ And you, Letty, 
you have been playing with edged tools—you 
know you have. That poor fellow! And you 
guessed it all, yet you let it go on. How could 
you? But it is not quite too late. Perhaps 
you don’t know your own mind, Perhaps you 
really love him ?” 

Letty laughed. “How should I know? 
Certainly not in your sort of love. I'm very 
fond of him, and I told him so, as a sister. 
For any thing else—but it’s no use thinking 
of that, as you must see; for us to be engaged, 


Julius and me, would, in our circumstances, be 
ridiculous—perfectly ridiculous,” . 
Edna answered, with a strange harshness, 
which she repented afterward, or would have 
done but that Letty did not seem to perceive it 


at all, ‘‘I think you are right. It would be 
even worse than ridiculous. When Julius is 
my brother, I shall warn him that the most fa- 
tal thing he could do would be to marry my 
sister Letty.” 

** Yes,” said Letty, composedly misappre- 
hending, ‘‘I considered that point also. Two 
brothers marrying two sisters rarely get on to- 
gether. And then there would be the diffi- 
culty of the money-matters ; for Julius said he 
only wished me to be engaged to him ; he would 
never think of marrying me till he had an in- 
come of his own, and was quite independent of 
his brother. And I couldn't wait. I really 
couldn’t, you know. So it is a great deal bet- 
ter as it is. Of course he will get over it; men 
always do,” added Letty, looking as if she were 
comfortably persuaded to the contrary. ‘‘ Aft- 
er all, it has been a little excitement. One 
isn’t quite an old woman yet, I see.” 

And then, searcely observing Edna’s dead 


| silence, Letty unbound her great golden sheaves 
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~ chattered unceasingly of Julius; all he had said; 
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of hair, and while she brushed and combed them 


all he had done; his frantic pleadings ; his bit- 
ter despair; till Edna—thinking of the heart 
that would bleed for every wound of Julius’s, 
the heart whose every emotion she kept sa- 
credly to herself, and always would hawe done, 
whether she had loved him or not—Edna 
started” up in a passion of wrath, and grief, 
and shame. 





“Letty, hold your tongue. I won't hear 
you. The last time you talked like this I 
was a girl, and I did not understand it—did 
not mind it. NowIdo. I say you have done 
a wicked thing. Every woman who thinks a} 
man loves her, and lets him go on loving her | 


till he asks her to marry him, and then gives | 
him No—a cold, prudent, heartless No—does a | 


wicked thing. I am ashamed of you, though 
you are my own sister. I am bitterly ashamed 
of you.” 

Letty opened her eyes in the utmost aston- 
ishment. She did not get angry; it womtld | 
have been almost a comfort if she had done | 
so; but she sulked a little, and then melted | 
into tears. | 

“T couldn't help it, and you have no right | 
to scold me. It was partly your fault; you | 
should not have left us so much together, or | 
you should have spoken to me beforehand. [| 
always listen to what you say, Edna. You are | 
very, very unkind ; but now you are happy and | 
going to be married, it does not matter what | 
becomes of me.” 


And so, with that strange tyranny of weak- 
ness to which the strongest often mournfully 
succumb, she softened her sister’s heart toward 
her, and despite her common-sense, her con- 
science, her bitter, bitter grief for Julius, and 
Julius’s brother, Edna kissed Letty, and scold 
ed her, as she called it, no more. 

Instead, she talked to her, seriously and ten- 
derly, of things concerning which she had often 
talked before, till she gave it up as hopeless. 
But now her reasoning was not, as then, out of 


| theories which Letty had always set aside as 


‘¢romantic,” “impossible.” She spoke of what 
she knew—out of her own blessed experience— 
of the sacredness of love, given or received ; the 
wickedness of trifling with it; the awful respons- 
ibility it was. Things, once dimly dreamed of 
by Edna Kenderdine, but now seen by William 


| Stedman’s bride, with a fatal vividness and a 


passionate intensity of belief that made her 
fearless either of ridicule or contradiction: de- 
termined to speak out, whether listened to or 
not. ; 

Letty did listen—as she said, she generally 
listened to Edna—at the time; and this time, 
either through the excitement of the evening 
or because she was really touched by Julius’s 
devotion, she listened with an expression of 
earnestness which made Edna almost believe 
she understood it all. 

‘‘ What you say may be very true, Edna. I 
am sure I hope it is. Only you seem to fancy 
love is the only thing in life. Now I think there 
are many other things.” 
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‘*So there are: but love is the first, the best, 
the root and crown of all the rest. And more 
for men even than women. If that goes wrong 
with them every thing goes wrong. Oh, Letty, 
take care!” 

“Nonsense! what must I take care of? 
isn’t my fault that men fall in love with me.” 

“No; but it is your fault if you treat them 
in such a way that they never believe in love 
again; that they despise it and despise you.” 

‘‘ Will Julius despise me, do you suppose ? 
I hope not os 

“Then behave to him so that, whatever you 
make him suffer, he may still respect you. I 

‘ don’t know what has been, how far you have 
gone on with him; but oh, Letty, from this 
time be very careful how you treat him!” 

* Bless us!” said Letty, half crossly, half 
laughing, ‘“‘ how seriously you do take it! I 
might be going to murder the young man.” 

‘You do murder him, in reality, when you 
trifle with him—play fast and loose, warm and 
cold, as I have seen you do with some people. 
Don’t do it with him—it will be the ruin of 
him. Oh, Letty!”—and she grasped her sis- 
ter’s hand in an agony of entreaty—‘‘ for my 
sake, for William’s sake, take care !” 

“What on earth am I to take care of? As 
if Julius were the first man that ever was crossed 
in love. He must just get over it.” 

“Yes: but how? We women don’t under- 
stand. Wecan but break our hearts; but they 
—they turn wicked. If Julius does, I shall 
blame you.” 

Letty looked uneasy. 

‘“‘T am very sorry. I am sure I did not 
mean any harm, and I hope none will come, 
for it would be extremely unpleasant. But 
what amI to do? It is the most uncomforta- 
ble thing. Oh! I wish I had never been brought 
into it. I wish you@vere not going to marry 
William Stedman, or that somebody was going 
to marry me—some suitable man, with plenty 
of money, who would take me quite away out 
of all these troubles.” 

“Then you do not care—not one atom—for 
Julius.” 

“Oh yes, Ido. I like him very much. I 
dare say I shall never get any one to be so fond 
of me again, I would take him to-morrow if 
he had a tolerable income, or a chance of get- 
ting on in the world. But he has none; and, 
as I told you, I can’t wait. So he must go.” 

‘**Clearly,” said Edna, setting her firm little 
mouth together—not without a curl of contempt 


in it; and rising to light her candle and go to | 


bed. 
“Oh, stop a minute. Do help me. 
how Iam to manage it all. 


Tell me 
What do you mean 


and to make him respect me ?” 

Edna paused to think. Unto her, in her 
brimming happiness of contented love, Julius’s 
lot seemed bitter to an almost exaggerated de- 
gree. She mourned for him from the very 
depth of her heart, yet she could not, she dared 


It | 


not, urge Letty to accept him. “She knew that 
**love bidden is love fortidden ;” and that far 
safer for Julius would be a short, sharp blow, 
and over, than the torturing suspense of uncer- 
tainty and indecision. 

“T hardly know what to advise. Except 
that.you must meet him as seldom as possible ; 
I will manage that. But when you do meet, 
though you need not be unkind to him—still 
you must never let him doubt your mind. You 
must not waver; you must keep firm, Letty— 
as firm as a rock.” 

And then the impossibility of firmness to that 
weak, vain, pleasure-loving nature, which always 
did the easiest thing at the time, without much 
regard to consequences, forced itself upon Edna 
with a mournful foreboding. Yet, for a little 
while, Letty’s evident sincerity gave her hope. 

‘“*T will do every thing you tell me; I will 


; indeed,” said she, her ever-ready tears flowing 


down apace. ‘“ Poor Julius! I am so sorry for 
him: so sorry if this makes you and William 
unhappy. For, of course, you will tell William, 
though I wish you wouldn’t.” 

Nevertheless, Letty’s looks betrayed a sort of 
satisfaction that William was obliged to be told. 

**Yes, I shall tell William. Oh, my poor 
William!” sighed Edna to herself, knowing 
how keen would be the pain to that tender 
heart, in whom the best love of all only made 
all other affections the stronger. ‘ Letty, we 
can’t help what is past, but you must do what is 
right now; you must make William respect 
you, ay, and Julius too, even though you re- 
fuse him. I don’t know it of myselfi—thank 
God! nobody ever loved me but William—still 
I am sure it is quite possible for a good woman 
to turn her rejected lover into her truest friend. 
That is, if he had nothing to blame her for ex- 
cept rejecting him. But we will talk no more 
now. Let us go to bed, sister. 
my only sister!” 

Worn out with all the emotion of the day, 
Edna threw her arms round Letty’s neck, and 
they clung together—like sisters: in whem no 
differénce of character could break the tie of 
blood—at least not yet. And then they went 
to sleep in peace together. 

All next day—the day before the wedding— 
Letty went about the house with a very sad 
and serious face, though it brightened up occa- 
sionally—espegially at sight of any thing in the 
shape of clothes. And when she tried on her 
own dress, a costume so tasteful and becoming 
that she loeked fit to be bridemaid to a queen, 
instead of to that dainty, white-robed, yet plain 
little woman, who was to William Stedman all 
his heart’s desire—Letty’s spirits rose amaz- 


Oh, my sister! 


| ingly. 
by my treating Julius so as to do him no harm, | 


‘*T wonder if there will be any body to look 


|at us; it is a shame to waste all these pretty 
things upon the parson and the clerk, and old 
Mr. Marchmont”—a city merchant, whose house 
had been Edna’s only situation as resident gov- 
erness, and who, in default of nearer friends, 
had claimed the pleasure of giving her away. 
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* Except Julius, if Julius comes,” said Edna, 
gravely. 

Letty looked a littl > conscience-smitten, ‘He 
is sure tocome; he told me he should. He did 
not wish William to find out any thing, and be- 
sides it would be his last look of me. He means 
to go abroad—to Switzerland, I think. Poor 
fellow! Iam really very sorry for him,” added 
Letty, as she glanced in the glass, and could not 
—who could ?—help smiling complacently at 
the charming image reflected there. 

But Edna said nothing, and shortly afterward 
went out of the room. 

Strange! she could not have believed it of 
any body else, yet any one who knew her.un- 
selfish nature might have believed it of her— 
but Edna, even on her marriage-eve, thought 
less of herself and her own feelings than of poor 
Julius. Do what she would, she could not get 
him out of her mind. The contrast between 
him and the rest—William and she going off 
together on a marriage-tour to their old haunts 
in the Isle of Wight; Letty, taken to a cheerful 
visit in the Marchmonts’ luxurious home, where, 
among those wealthy, but rather dull city peo- 
ple, she, with her beauty and her familiarity 
with “high families,” was very popular; and 
forlorn Julius, left alone to bear his grief how 
he might—all this smote Edna with exceeding 
pain. She was one of those who find it hard to 
be happy when others are not; who would have 
leaned over the edge of paradise itself, to drop 
bitter tears upon the poor souls in purgatory. 
And when, toward evening—the last day of her 
maiden life—she left Letty, still busy about some 
trifling adornment, and started on a quiet, soli- 
tary stroll, to consider what was to be done, and 
how and when she should tell the sad secret to 
William, she felt so unhappy that she could 
hardly believe to-morrow was her wedding-day. 

Nevertheless, she walked on, trying to com- 
pose herself by walking, when she heard foot- 
steps behind her, light, quick, and hurried, and, 
turning round, saw Julius, 

She looked in his face, and he in hers, and 
hoth understood that each knew all. She put 
out her hand to him, he grasped it hard, and 
then turned away. They walked along side by 
side for some distance before either spoke. 
When Julius did, his voice was hollow and un- 
natural. 

**T have been hanging about here all day. 
You know why; she would be sure to tell you. 
She promised not, but of course she did. Wo- 
men always do,” 

** Yes, she told me. 

** Well, I don’t blame her, Perhaps if I had 
told you myself before now I might have been 
saved all this. You knew her mind ?” 

“No,” said Edna, firmly, afraid lest his ea- 


” 


’ 


cared for me?” said Julius, eagerly. “y 
must have seen I cared for her? More fool } 
But it’s over now. Women are all alike—g)j 
alike.” 

** Julius,” said Edna, appealingly, and her sof; 
eyes brimmed over. For he was so changed 
even in those few hours ; so haggard and wild- 
looking, with neglected dress and excited may 
ner, 


**T beg your pardon ; no, you are different, 
I know Will has found his good angel, as }y 
deserved. I deserved nothing —and got jt. 
Edna, you once told me to wait till my tin 
came. It has come, from the minute I first 
saw her beautiful face through the lodgi; 
house window. 
madness. 


It was a madness—quite a 
If ever the devil comes to a man as 
an angel of light—as the Bible says he does 
come, you know—he came to me in the shape 
of your sister Letty.” 

**Hush !” said Edna, putting her arm throug! 
his, and drawing him on, for his loud voice and 
violent manner had caught the notice of a stray 
passer-by. ‘Come with me: I am going a 
walk, and you can tell me every thing.” 

“Every thing!” 

**Yes, every thing,” said Edna, with firm- 
ness, for he was so past all self-control that it 
became necessary. ‘* You need not mind speak- 
ing to me—lI never chatter to any body. Be 
sides, to-morrow I shall be your own sister— 
William’s wife.” 

**William’s wife! Oh happy, happy Will! 
But you'll promise not to tell him, not till after 
to-morrow? And you'll see how I'll behave. 
He shall guess nothing, for it would vex hin 
so. Dear old Will! I’m right glad he is hap- 
py. Lucky, lucky Will!” + 

Edna could not speak for erying. Her tears 
seemed to calm her companion in some degree. 
He pressed her hand. «* 

** Are you so very sorry for me, you good lit- 
tle woman? Then you think there is no hope? 

Edna shook her head in a silent negative. 
She dared not do otherwise. For knowing her 
sister as she did—and seeing Julius now in th 
new light in which his passion had shown him— 
the expression she had used last night of “ playing 
with edged tools” but faintly expressed the dan- 
ger of any trifling. Foolish Letty!—she mighi 


|as safely emulate the juggler’s tricks of swal- 


ger questioning might betray her into any ad- | 


mission that might lead him astray, ‘‘I could 
have told you nothing, for I had not a suspicion 
of such a thing till last night—I mean, till just 
lately.” 


**You did suspect, then? You thought she 





lowing fire, or tossing up and catching gleam- 
ing daggers, as attempt with her weak, woman- 
ish, uncomprehending nature, her small caprices 


| and coquettish arts, to deal.with such a man as 


Julius Stedman. Well might she say she was 
“frightened of him.” Edna almost was. Nev- 
er before had she witnessed the desperate agony 
of thwarted love, as shown in one who was cap- 
able, by fits, of self-repression—but of self-gov- 
ernment had none. What passed between her 
and Julius for the next three minutes Edna hid 
in the deepest, darkest recesses of her pitying 
heart ; she never betrayed it, not even to Will- 


1am, 


At length she said softly, “‘ Tell me how it 
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happened, How came you to care for Letty, 
or to fancy Letty cared for you ?” 

‘“Faney! It was no fancy. You know bet- 
ter than that. She must have told you? No? 
Then I'll not tell. I'll not be such an ungen- 
tlemanly wretch as to tell. I was mistaken— 
that’s all. But Edna—I’m not a conceited ass, 
| hope. 
it by her, hold her hand, kiss her—” 

Edna started, and then Julius also drew back 
in bitter shame. 

“T was a coward to say it, but no matter. It 
was no harm: only ‘sisterly.’. She told me so. 
No blame to her, of course. Only, Edna, mind 


, if a girl wants to send a young fellow to | 
ell, body and soul, bid her treat him ‘as a sis- | 


Edna walked on, sadly silent. Mad as his 
words were, there was truth at the bottom of 


side. For Julius implied, though he did not 
actually own, how this passion had come upon 
him—fierce as retributive justice—when he was 
first amusing himself, as he had often done be- 
fore, with that tender philandering, half love, 
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And when a.girl lets you talk to her, 


| alike—all alike. 


half friendship, saying nothing, yet implying | 








every thing, by which so many a young man 
has broken the heart, and blighted the life of 
a young, foolish, innocent girl, who would only 
have laid to his charge the pathetic Ikment of 
Ophelia—when Hamlet says, ‘‘7 did Jove you 
and she answers, ‘** Judeed, my lord, 
you made me be lieve so,” 


dk arly once,” 


Yet two wrongs can never make a right: 
Letty was inexcusable. And the worst of it 
was, she would never be conscious that she 
needed excusing. But the mischief was done, 
Here was this young man, to whom a strong, 
real passion for a good woman, however hope- 
might have 
shaken him out of his frivolities and follies, and 
awakened him to that new and holier life which 


less, would have been salutary - 


elevates a man, less by possession than by striv- 
ing after the nobleness which deserves to pos- 


| sess—but, trifled with by such a girl as Letty, 
them, though much might be said on the other | 


he would sink lower and lower—whither? For 
there are no depths of depravity to which a man 
may not fall, from whose heart and lips come 
the bitter ery which startled Edna many a time 
during their miserable walk —‘‘ They are all 
I will never believe in any 
woman more.” 
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“* But,” she said at last, ‘* you will believe in 
men. By-and-by you will come and talk to 
William. He will help you. Why,” she said, 
trying at last playfulness, when all serious ar- 
guments failed, ‘* you are not the first man who 
was refused and got over it, married somebody 
else, and lived happy ever afterward. Even 
Shakspeare says, ‘Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’” 

Julius laughed angrily. ‘*No; Ishall not die. 
You may tell Will that, if he cares about it.” 

**You know he does. It would break his 
heart—both our hearts—if you broke yours. 
But you will not. You will yet find a far 
sweeter woman, a far more suitable wife, than 
my sister Letty.” 

‘Suitable? Yes, that was the word she 
used. It was not a ‘suitable’ marriage. That 
is, I could not give her a carriage and pair, and 
a house in Belgravia. Nor, indeed, could I 
marry her at all just yet. I could only love 
her, and she did not care for that.—Edna ;” 
and he turned fiercely round. ‘* Edna, I'd 
honor the meanest milliner girl to whom I 
came with only a wedding-ring, or perhaps 
with no ring at all, and said, ‘Love me’ (if 
she did love, and some of them do, poor 
things!), more than your fine lady who will 
accept any body, no matter who, so that she 
is well married. But it isn’t marriage at all— 
it's—” 

“ Be silent,” interrupted Edna, in her clear, 
firm voice, severely sweet as Milton makes that 
of his angels. ‘* You are speaking of what you 
do not understand. You only see half a truth. 
Becatise one side of a thing is wicked, does it 
make the other good? There are people like 
what you say—who marry in unholiness, or 
who love, omitting marriage, in equal unholi- 


races atacand = 

‘* What?” asked Edna, seeing he hesitated. 

‘Every thing; I had rather he knew it. Tel 
him”—with a feeble smile—‘“‘ tell him to-mor. 
row afternoon. And then say, he need pot 
vex himself, for I shall go to Switzerland to. 
morrow night—to work hard and trouble no- 
body. And, mind you, nobody need trouble 
themselves about me, since I shall come to no 
harm, for three months—I promise you that,” 

** And afterward ?” 

**God knows!” 

‘*Yes,” Edna answered, reverently, ‘God 
does know. And He never tries any one of 
us more than we can bear. Now, walk with’ 
me to the end of the lane. Then, go straight 
home.” 

Julius obeyed, without the slightest resist 
ance, and with the gentleness of a child. 

Next morning, quite early, for they were to 
start at once, there being no wedding break 
fast — with Letty looking charming as bride- 
maid, though a little nervous and agitated, but 
not unbecomingly so; with Julius as best man, 
very handsome, well dressed, and agreeable, but 
on the whole more absorbed in attention to the 
bride than to the bridemaid, which fact much 
surprised Letty’s warm admirer, old Mr. March- 
mont—next morning, William and Edna were 
married, 

—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A DARK wet November night—or evening; 


| but it looked like night, for the houses were 


ness; but there are others who love with all | 


their hearts, and marry because they love, like 

William and me. Come to us; we will take 

care of you. We will not let you ‘ go wrong.’” 
**You can’t help it.” 


grievously injured by a woman; but if he lets 
himself be ruined by her he is one of two 
things, either a coward or a fool. You are 
neither; you are a man, Be a man, and 
bear it.” 

He turned toward her, the sweet woman, so 
loved, so happy; who out of all her happiness 


could spare thought and sympathy for others— | 


for his miserable self. She stood, looking up 
at him with her pale, tear-stained, eager face, 


all shuttered up, and there was no light except 
the gas-lamps, and the one red doctor's lamp, 
to break the dreariness of the long monotonous 
shopless street, where every house was so ex- 
actly like another. Outside at least. With- 
in—what an immeasurable difference ! 

What is it makes a house bright? pleasant 
to go to—to stay in—even to think about, so 
that even if fate totally annihilates it we recall 


| tenderly for years its atmosphere of peace, cheer- 
“No; but you can. Julius, a man may be | 


through which, in midst of all her grief, gleamed | 


that hopeful courage, which women often pos- 
sess so much more than men, given to them 
perhaps that they may the better help men. 
The strong spiritual attraction mastered Julius 
in spite of himself. 

*“You are an angel,” he said, in a broken | 
voice. ‘‘I think, if any thing could save me 
from going to the devil, it would be my sister | 
Edna. Tell Letty—no, tell her nothing. Tell 
William—” 


fulness, loving-kindness—nay, its outside feat- 
ures—down to the very pictures on the walls, 
the pattern of the papering, the position of the 
furniture? While other houses—we shiver at 
the remembrance of them, and the dreary days 
we spent in them—days of dullness, misery, or 
strife—these houses we would not revisit for 
the world! 

Why? If a house with fair possibilities of 
home comfort is thoroughly comfortless — if 
there is within it a reckless impossibility of 
getting things done in the right way or at the 


| right time—or if, on the contrary, it is con- 


ducted with a terrible regularity, so that an 


| uninvited guest or an extempore meal sends a 


shock throughout the whole abode—if the serv- 


| ants never keep their places long—and the gen- 


tlemen of the family are prone to be “ out of 


| evenings’—who is to blame? 


Almost invariably, the women of the family. 
The men make or mar its outside fortunes ; but 
its internal comfort lies in the women’s hands 
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alone. And until women feel this—recognize 
at once their power and their duties—it is idle 
for them to chatter about their rights. Men 
mav be bad enough out of doors; but their in- 
fluence is limited and external. It is women 
who are in reality either the salvation or the 
destruction of a household. 

Dr. Stedman’s household had done with its 
bachelor freedom, and passed into feminine 
sway. A sway more complete than in most ; 
and yet there are many professional men who, 
like a doctor, 
that they are obliged to leave every thing else 
to their wives. Well for them if, like William 
Stedman, they have married a woman who is 
fit not only to obey, but to rule. 
when, as in this case, there are few appliances 
of wealth to aid her—no skilled servants, no 
well-appointed and well- furnished establish- 
ment; but one which requires, in every point, 
not only the mistress’s head, but her eye, and 
often her hand. 

Thus in the drawing-room where Edna sat 
sewing, always sewing, and, for a wonder, Let- 
ty was sewing too, there was a combination of 
old things and new; the furnishing being ac- 
complished by means of devices which would 
have shocked a respectable—and expensive— 
upholsterer. Yet the general effect was neat 
and pretty; an ordinary eye would have dis- 
covered no deficiencies, and a good heart, even 
if discovering them, would have been touched 
by, rather than have laughed at, these pathetic 
incongruities. 

The mistress was not unlike her house ; 
fully, though any thing but richly, 


are so engrossed by outside toil 


Especially so 





care- 
dressed ; 


still she was dressed for dinner, with her soft | 


hair all smooth, and her laces dropping dainti- 
ly over the little busy hands. Some people 
said—and not untruly —that Edna had grown a 
deal prettier since her marriage. 
worn and thin, 
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——~ this moment—iothing but perfect 
content—pertect rest. 

She listened—patiently, though 
with a far-away look, as if she 
only heard half of it—to Letty’s 
incessant stream of rather fretful 
talk about the inconveniences of 
the establishment. 

“*T am sure I am quite glad to 
do all I can, and be of use in the 
house; but there seems no end to 
all we have to do, Edna. It’s 
much harder work than keeping 
school, I think.” 

** Perhaps,” said Edna, smil- 
ing. For there was some truth 
in Letty’s complainings. Dr. 
Stedman in his bachelor helpless- 
ness had been compelled to marry 
first and ‘‘ settle” afterward ; and 
the settling cost more trouble— 
and money also—than they had 
calculated on. Happily there 
was Edna’s share in the good-will of the school 
—Letty’s being conscientiously invested for her- 
self; still as William, like the sisters, held 
strongly to the only safe rule for poor people 
—of never buying what he could not at once 
pay for—the difficulties of furnishing were not 
small; and it required all Edna’s cleverness to 
reduce extraneous expenses, and make sixpence 
go as far as sixpence honestly would. Thus the 
first few months of their married life were not 
easy. 

None the more so because Letty shared 
them. All people make mistakes sometimes ; 
and Edna and William soon discovered that for 
a young couple to have the constant presence 
of even the least obnoxious ‘‘ third party” is not 
to be desired. Poor Letty! they tried to keep 
her from suspecting this, and to make the best 
of it, till the change which she already began 
to talk about and long tor, namely—going out 
again as a governess—should arrive; but still 


| she helped to make the first six months of her 


brother and sister’s marriage the most difficult 
portion of their lives. 

Nevertheless they were happy — blessed 
two people must be who love with all their 
hearts, and trust each other from the inmost 
depths of their souls, That their life was all 
smooth I. do not aver; but it was like what 
learned men tell us of the gr ocean—the 
storms only troubled its surface, and came from 
extraneous agencies, such as no life is free 
from; in its deepest depths was a perpetual 
-alm. 

Calmness, perhaps, was the strongest charac- 
teristic of Edna’s face now. She had been a 
restless littke woman heretofore—easily moved, 
ready to catch each flitting shade of pleasure 
| or of pain; now she had learned the self-con- 


| trol which every human being must learn who 


Yet she was | has another human being to care for—bound by 
as if she had a rather anxious | the only tie which entirely takes away the soli- 
life ; but there was no anxiety in her eyes at | tude of individuality. 


This fact alone made a 
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difference wider than had before Riistea be- 
tween her and Letty, and it made her also very 
patient with Letty. 

She heard all the grumblings—giving an oc- 
casional gentle reply—till.a loud knock thrilled 
through the silent house—the master’s knock. 

‘* There he is!” 

And Edna ran down stairs to open the door 
to William—a foolish custom which Letty al- 
ways condemned—declaring she wouldn't do it 
to her husband, it spoiled one’s collar and one’s 
hair, and gave far too much trouble! Uncom- 
prehending Letty! 

So William’s first greeting at his own door 
was always his wife’s face—bright and gay, 
with all the worry smoothed out of it and the 
anxiety banished—he had enough of both out- 
side. 

“All right, my darling ?” 

**Yes; quite right.” 

*“T’ll go up and change my clothes. I have 
just come from the hospital. Then we'll have 
dinner.” 

A doctor’s wife has a hard life, as Edna 
found. Yet there was something grand in it, 
even in its dangers; something heroic enough 
to touch her sense of the ideal, which in this 
little woman was very strong. Continually 
there was much to be done, and as much more 
to be suffered—silently and without appeal. 
When Edna first married, and realized all that 
her husband went through daily and hourly, 
she found it very hard to bear. It was an 
agony to her every time he entered a fever- 
ward, and was sent for to those dens of misery 
and crime where a doctor is often the only mes- 
senger of good that ever comes. But now she 
bore all quietly. She knew his life was in 
God’s hands—that he must do his duty—and 
she hers, which was to help rather than to hin- 
der him. Yet often when she saw other wives 
whose husbands went into no danger, were ex- 
hausted by no hard work, and William came 
home, as to-day, utterly worn out, so that the 
smile with which he always met her only lasted 
a moment—the sinking at her heart returned, 
the deadly fear or wild outery of prayer that all 
who love can understand. 

But she said nothing; and when she took 
the foot of her husband’s dinner-table, it was 
with the cheerful face that a wife ought to 
wear, and which does more good than food or 
warmth to a weary man. 

** Oh, this is such a pleasant room!” said Dr. 
Stedman, looking round it with a sense of infi- 
nite rest, and comfort, and relief. ‘* I am glad 
Ihave not to go outagain. It is such a wretch- 
ed night outside. I hope Julius will wait in 
Paris, and not be thinking of crossing till the 
weather alters. There is his letter, Edna, which 
came to-day. He speaks of being in London 
soon.” 

This was said looking at his wife, but not 
overlooking her sister, who maintained a de- 
mure silence. 

To Letty William had never spoken one 
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word on the subject of Julius, nor indeed yer, 
many to Edna. He had heard all, of course 
and been deeply moved ; but afterward, with . 
man’s sharp cutting of many Gordian knots 
which women wear their lives out in untying. 
he had disposed of that painful domestic com. 
plication by simply saying: 

** What is done can not be undone. We shal] 
not mend it by talking about it, and we may, 
make it much worse. Let us say no more, and 
it will all gradually slip by.” 

Nor was he cold or hard to Letty; perhaps, 
man-like, he was ready to find excuses for g 
woman—and a woman so beautiful. Whateye; 
he felt on the subject, he had only shown his 
feelings by writing long, and unfailingly punc 
tual, letters to Julius, with a persistency rather 
rare ina man anda brother. And now—wit! 
that good common-sense of his, which neve; 
made unnecessary fuss about any thing—he just 
mentioned, in an off-hand way, the fact of Ju- 
lius’s coming home. 

‘*He comes home rather prosperous too 
He has just sold a large picture to your friend 
Mr. Marchmont, Letty.” 

‘*T am sure I am very glad to hear it,” an- 
swered Letty, looking down. 

*“* And he sends me back—honest fellow !— 
his quarter's allowance, saying he can well do 
without it, better than we ; which is partly true, 
Edna, my dear.” ° 

‘** We'll keep it for him, in case he wants it,’ 
said Edna, kindly. ‘* What has he been do- 
ing lately ?” 

**Read, and you willsee. He and the March- 
monts seem to get on capitally. He has shown 
them Paris, and speaks a good deal of them; 
thinking of them much as you do— worthy, 
kindly people, with heaps of money and not t 
much of brains. Except, perhaps, your pupil, 
Miss Lily, who he says is so pretty.” 

** Lily Marchmont pretty ?” cried Letty. “I 
never heard such nonsense! Why, she is a 
mere roly-poly dot; as red as a cherry, and as 
round as a ball. What can Julius be thinking 
of? Is he falling in love with her? But, i 
deed, I should be very glad to hear of any thing 
of the kind,” added Letty, with a sudden a 
cession of demureness. 

**So should I,” replied her brother-in-law, 
gravely. ‘* Nothing in this world would mak¢ 
me more glad than to see Julius married—hay 
pily married. He is the best fellow I know, 
and wouid be better still if he had a wife—just 
such a wife as mine.” 

And with eyes overflowing with love, William 
glanced across the table to the sweet face that 
was all his sunshine, all his delight. Yer, jr 
as in her case toward him, the joy was not wit! 
out its attendant pain. 

‘**You are looking pale, my wife ; you have 
been overtiring yourself.” 

‘*A little. I was in town to-day. I was 








obliged to go.” 


“Those horrid omnibuses! Oh, I wish I 
could give you a carriage. Do you know, sis- 

















THE WOMAN 


rer Letty, I am seriously thinking of foliowing 
wt ir constant advice, and starting a brougham, 
which people say is a sine qua non in the success 
of a doctor commencing practice ; it makes such 
m» excellent impression. Suppose I try it? 
Only vou must be sure not to tell the mistress. | 
She would be so exceedingly displeased.” 

He laughed while he spoke, and gave a glance 
over to Edna—half joking, half anxious—as if 
feeling his way, and seeing how the land lay. 
Was “the mistress” grown such an alarming 
little person after all? 

She smiled, but said not a word. 
dashed eagerly into the question. 

‘T am sure Edna would never be so foolish 
as to object to any thing that was for your ad- 
vantage. Besides, a carriage would be such a 
great convenience to us. You might have it 
all the day, and we could use it of evenings in- | 
stead of a nasty cab, which always spoils one’s 
iresses. And how grand it would sound—‘ Dr. 
Stedman’s carriage stops the way’—at theatres | 


Letty 


ind evening parties!” 

‘That implies you have both to go to. But 
[dare say you would, If I started a brougham, 
people would think I had no end of practice, 


| 
which would create more. The world always 
Yes, perhaps it might 


worships the rising ‘sun. 
be An advisable investment,” added William, 
changing from his satirical tone to that of pru- 
dent worldliness, which agreed ill with his hon- 
est voice and mien. 

‘*Not so much an investment as a specula- 
tion, since at present we have no money to pay 
for it,” said Edna, gently. 

‘*No more have half the world that rides in 
Yet how content it looks, and how 
comfortable its carriages are!” 

‘Very comfortable,” said Letty, “and if 
carefully lined, always so clean and nice for 
one’s clothes.” 

“And consciences,” added William, with a 
light laugh ; ‘* which I see by her looks, is what 
Edna is thinking of— What! another mes- 
sage? Have I got to go out again to-night ?” 

And he rose, not looking particularly glad ; 
but when he opened the letter he showed un- 


carriages, 


controllable surprise and delight. 

“Who would have thought it? While I 
speaking about him Julius was close at 
hand. Bid the messenger wait; he shall have 
an answer in a few minutes. Yes, Edna, you 
had better show it to Letty.” 

For Letty, not wholly unmoved, had come 
to look over her sister’s shoulder at the few 
words which explained how Julius had just 
come in from Paris, and was at a coffee-house 
close by, where he said he would be glad to see 
his brother. 

‘**Of course you will go to him at once, dear ?” 

“Certainly. Poor fellow, how very glad I 
am !” 

And William’s eyes were shining, and his fa- 
tigue all vanished. Then, suddenly, his coun- 
tenance changed. 

**I forgot—I really quite forgot for the min- 


was 
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ute—but, Edna? No, I suppose tat is not to 
be thought of. Yet it’s hard that I can not 
fetch my own brother at to my house. 
Of course nobody is to blame. Yet it is very 


once 


sad—very annoying.” 

Dr. Stedman did not often speak so irritably, 
as well as sorrowfully. Edna knew not what 
to say. Letty drew herself up with a dignified 
air. 

‘**T assure you, William, if out of considera- 
tion for me—” 

‘No; [I'm not considering you at all,” was 
the blunt answer. ‘I 
brother, Letty. 


am considering my 
I have never named this mat- 
ter to you before, and do not suppose I am 
blaming you now; you had a right to give 
Julius any answer you pleased. Moreover, I 
have every reason to believe that he has quite 
‘got over it,’ as you women say, and would no 
more mind meeting you than any other lady of 
his acquaintance.” 

‘*T am sure I am delighted to hear it.” 

** Only, if you do meet,” continued William, 
pointedly, ‘“‘it must be clearly understood that 
you meet only as acquaintances.” 

“* Certainly,” replied Letty, tossing her head, 
and retiring to the other end of the room while 
the husband and wife consulted together in an 
under-tone. At last Edna came up to her 
sister. 

‘** Letty, should you object to Julius coming 
here for a day or two; that is, if he will come ? 
if William can bring him back with him. It 
would make William so happy.” 

“Then for goodness sake do it. Really no- 
I don't. I am sure it is 
very hard for me to be the cause of family dis- 
I will set you all free by-and-by. I 
will go away and be a governess as soon as ever 
lean.” And Letty began to weep. 

William was touched. ‘*Come,” he said, 
laying his hand affectionately on her shoulder. 
**Don’t be foolish, Letty. Don’t let 
making miseries where none exist, or exag 
gerating any little difficulties that we have. 
Rather let us try to get through them. If you 
never cared for Julius, and Julius has ceased to 
care for you, there can be no possible objection 
to your meeting, or to his coming here. Shall 
I say so, and ask him to come ?” 

Letty brightened up atonce. “ Do, for lam 
sure it would be the very best plan. There is 
plenty of room in the house, you know. 
sides, we are rather dull—Edna and I—with 
And Julius used to be so 


body hinders you. 


sension. 


us be 


3e 


you away so much, 
very amusing.” 

So William departed ; and after half an hour 
of rather anxious expectation, the two sisters 
welcomed the two brothers, in changed relations 
certainly, but with all the warmth and cordiality 
of yore. - And then William and Julius stood 
on the hearth together, the elder with his arm 
on the younger’s shoulder, and regarding him 
with eyes out of which beamed the old affec- 
tion—the old admiration. 

The brothers had always been strikingly dis 
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similar, but now the dissimilarity was particu- In truth, glad as she was to see him—glad 


larly plain. Not so much in face, as in the | 
difference which character and circumstances 
make in outward appearance, which increases | 
rapidly as people grow older. Nothing could | 
be a greater contrast to the hard-working doc- | 
tor than the fashionable young artist—-who | 
laughed and talked so fast, with more than his 
former brilliancy ; greeted every body, compli- | 
mented every body; admired the house, and | 
paid the tenderest attentions to its mistress. | 

**You have grown quite a foreigner. I 
should hardly have known you, Julius,” said 
Edna, ‘There is scarcely a bit of your own 
old self left in you.” 

** Perhaps not, and all the better,” answered 
he; then added, gayly, ‘‘but I don’t see the 
least change—indeed, I should not like any 
change—in my little sister. 1 hope she means 
to be as good as ever to me?” 

**No fear of that,” said William, looking from 
one to the other in great content, and really al- 
most forgetting Letty, who, on her part, took 
very little notice of the rest, but remained aloof 
in stately dignity. 

Nor did Julius take any special notice of 
her, or manifest any agitation at meeting her. | 
In fact, the whole thing passed over so very 
quickly and quietly that Edna almost smiled to | 
think of what an anxiety it had been to her and 
William. Glad as she was, it gave her a cer- 
tain sad feeling of the mutability of all things, 
and especially of men’s love in general—lightly 
won, lightly lost. Was every man’s love so, 
except her own William’s ? 

“No,” she said to herself, as she watched 
the brilliant Julius, the beautiful Letty—both 
equally self-controlled and self-satisfied. ‘‘ No, 
we need not be in the least afraid. Nothing 
will happen.” 

Undoubtedly it was a relief, and a great 
pleasure to spend such a merry evening. 
Julius gave endless accounts of his continental 
life, where he seemed to have made good use 
of his time—in bringing back sketches in- 
numerable, and in making acquaintance with 
foreign artists of note—of whom he talked a 
great deal. He spoke also kindly, though with 
an under-tone of sarcasm, of his rich and stupid 
patron, Mr. Marchmont. 

**You saw a good deal of the Marchmonts,” 
observed Edna. 

“Yes, they needed me, and I needed them; 
so we made it mutually convenient.” 

** And you call Lily Marchmont pretty ?” here 
broke in Letty, irresistibly. ‘‘ I never heard of 
such a thing. Lily Marchmont pretty!” 

* Are not all young ladies pretty—just as all 
young men are estimable—when they are rich?” 
said Julius, laughing. 

Letty drew back and spoke no more. 

But as, in the course of conversation, Julius 
made as much fun of the young lady as he did 
of her respectable papa, Edna thought there 
was not much to be hoped for in his praise of 
Miss Lily Marchmont. 





der 
still to see her husband’s happiness in his re. 


turn—there was something about Julius which 
inexpressibly pained Edna. No human creat. 
ure ever stands still; we all either advance o; 
deteriorate, and Julius had not advanced— 
either in earnestness, or simplicity, or manli- 
ness. Externally, his refinement had degener- 
ated into the air of the petet maitre; the man 
who placed the happiness of his existence oy 
the set of a collar or thé wave of a curl: y hile 
his conversation, lively and amusing as it was, 
flitted from subject to subject with the lightness 


| of a mind which had come to the bitter conely 


sion that there is nothing in life worth serious) 
thinking of. He was not unaffectionate, and 
yet his very affectionateness saddened her: jt 
showed how much there was in him that had 
never had fair play, and how his best self had 
been stunted and blighted till it had shot out. 
by force of circumstances, into a far smaller and 
more ignoble self than Nature had intended, 
Of course, a strong character would have con- 


| trolled circumstances ; but who is always strong? 


Clever and charming as he was, Edna felt some- 
thing very like actual pity for Julius. 

He refused to stay in his brother’s house, al- 
leging that his ways were not their ways—they 
were married, and he was a gay young bachelor 
—he should scandalize them all; but he com- 
missioned Edna to procure him lodgings close 
by. 

**Such lodgings as I troubled you about once 
before, only the trouble was all wasted, like 
other things,” said he. And this was the only 
reference he made, even in the remotest degree, 
to any thing of the past. Of the future he talked 
as little. Indeed, he seemed to live wholly the 
life of the present.—‘“* Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” As for his passionate love 
for Letty, he seemed to have quite forgotten it. 
But there is an oblivion which is worse for a 
man than the sharpest remembrance. 

** Yes,” said William’s wife, as, Julius having 
left, and Letty having gone to bed immediate- 
ly, her husband came and sat beside her at their 
fireside. ‘‘ Yes, we might have spared our- 
selves all anxiety about Julius. Oh, William, 
how seldom does love last long with any body !” 

**You did not surely wish this to last, you 
most unreasonable and contradictory little wo- 
man? You must feel it is far better ended ?” 

**T suppose so. And yet—” Edna was half 
ashamed to own it, but she was conscious that 
in the depth of her foolish, faithful heart she 
should have respected Julius much more if he 
had not in six littke months—ay, it was this 
very day six months that he had poured out to 
her compassionate ear all the agony of his pas- 
sion—so completely ‘ got over” it. 

She sat down by her husband's side for the 
one quiet half hour when the master and mis- 
tress of the household were left to themselves, 
to discuss the affairs of to-day, and arrange for 
those of to-morrow. Although so short a time 
married, Edna and William had already dropped 
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into the practical ways of ‘old married people,” 
whose love demonstrates itself more often by 
deeds than words—by giving one another pleas- 
ure, and saving one another pain ; which latter, 
in their busy and hard life, was not the lightest 
portion of the duty, Neither ever dwelt much 
upon any thing that must needs be a sore sub- 
‘ect to the other, and so a few more words 
ended the matter of Julius. It was William’s 
decided opinion that their brother and sister 
should be left as much as possible to them- 
selves; not thrown together more than could 
ve hejped ; but still neither watched nor con- 
trolled. 

“For,” said he, ‘we really have no right to 
ontrol them, or to interfere with them in the 
smallest degree. If there is one decision in life 
which ought to be left exclusively to the two 
If I 
had a dozen sons and daughters”’—Edna half 
smiled, faintly coloring—‘‘I would give them 
all free liberty to choose any body they liked ; 
only taking care to bring them up so that they 
would choose rightly—in a manner worthy of 
themselves and of me.” 

‘* What an admirable sentiment, and so orac- 
ular, it ought to be printed in a book,” answered 
Edna, laughing. William laughed too at his 
own energetic preaching. 

‘* But now,” said he, “‘I am going to preach- 
ify in earnest; and, my darling, it is about a 
very serious thing, which you must give all 
your wise little mind to, and tell me what you 
really think about it. I want to set up a car- 
riage.” 

He said it a little hesitatingly, between jest 
and earnest. Edna looked up. 

“You don’t mean it, William ? 
jesting with me ?” 

“Not in the least. I mean what I say, as I 
am rather in the habit of doing,” and the dom- 
inant hardness which was in his nature, as it is 
in the nature of every strong man, betrayed it- 
self a little. ‘‘I have been thinking of the 
matter ever so long, and it is an experiment I 
feel strongly inclined to try.” 

Edna was silent. 

“Somethin must be done, for my practice 
is no better than it was two years ago, except 
for my fixed salary, which, of course, we have 
need to be thankful for. Still, I want to get on; 
to make a handsqme income; to give you every 
thing you need.” ‘ j 

“That is not very much,” said Edna, softly. 

“IT know it. You are a careful wife, my love. 
But our lot is somewhat hard.” 

‘**We knew it would be hard.” 

“Yes, but I want to alter things; to make a 
desperate effort to get on. This is a plan which 
many young doctors try. Some, indeed, say 
that nothing can be done without it. It is like 
setting a tub to catch a whale—baiting with 
one’s last trout for a big salmon, as we used to 
do in my glorious fishing days of old. Ah, I 
never go a fishing now. Never shall again, I 
suppose.” 


concerned, it is the question of marriage. 
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‘*T wish it was differenty” said Edna, sadly. 
“You get no holidays, and I don’t know when 
you will. They are among the pleasant things 
you have lost through marrying.” 

“My darling!” But there 
particularize William’s answer, or what he 
thought of the and the gain. ‘* And 
now,” said he, at last, ‘‘let us go back to prac- 
tical things. This carriage—”’ 

He met somewhat uneasily his wife's fond, 
grave, questioning eyes. 


is no need to 


loss 


‘* Yes, this carriage. Do you really require 
it? For the sake of your health, I mean? 
You are often very much worn out, William ?” 

**But not with walking; I wish I were! I 
wish I had enough of patients to wear me out. 
No, Edna, I can not conscientiously say I re- 
quire a carriage, but I want it, just for the look 
of the thing. We must meet the world with 
its own weapons; if it insists upon being a 
humbug, why, I suppose we must be humbugs 
Don’t you see ?” 

**T am afraid I don’t.” 

Dr. Stedman laughed, not his own joyous, 
frank laugh, but one more like Julius’s. ‘* Oh, 
you are such an innocent, my darling. Why, 
many a fashionable doctor, now earning thou- 


too, 


sands, has started upon nothing, and lived upon 
credit for the first two or three years. Just 
make people believe you have a large practice, 
and you get it. Patients flock to you one after 
the other, like sheep. That ‘sawbones’—in the 
funny tale by some young fellow named Dick- 
ens, which you read last night—who sent his 
boy about delivering unordered medicines, and 
had himself fetched out of church every Sun- 
day on imaginary messages, had not a bad no- 
tion of the right way of getting on in the 
world.” 

“The right way, William ?” 

** Well, the best way—the cleverest way.” 

‘* But—the honest way ?” 

**T was not talking of honesty.” 
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Edna regarded her husband keenly. Like 
every married woman, she had to learn that 
there is much in masculine nature difficult to 
understand ; not necessarily bad, only incom- 
prehensible. As, no doubt, William Stedman 
had before now found out that his angel was a 
very woman, full of many little womanish faults 
that his larger nature required to be patient 
with. It was good for both so to be taught 
humility. 

** Don’t let us discuss this matter to-night,” 
said Edna, rather sadly. ‘Do let it rest.” 

* No, it can not rest. You do not see— 
women never can—that a man, if he has any 
pluck in him, will not sit quiet under ill-fortune. 
He must get on in the world, by fair means 
or foul. But this is no ‘foul’ means, It is 
only doing, for the sake of expediency, a 
thing—which, perhaps, one does not quite like. 
Yet—” 

**But how can you do it at all? Keeping a 
carriage, you say, will cost two hundred a year, 
and we have, altogether, only five hundred a 
year to live upon.” 

“Yes, but—in plain English, Edna, we must 
strain a point, and do it upon credit.” 

** Upon credit!” 

**T see you don’t like that, neither doI; but 
there is no other way.” 

**No way to get on in the world without 
making people believe we are better off than 
we really are, in the chance of becoming what 
we pretend to be?” 

“You put the matter with an ugly plainness, 
considering how many people do it, and think 
nothing of it. Why, half London lives beyond 
its income—peers, ministers of the crown, pro- 
fessional and business men—why not a poor, 
struggling doctor ?” 

“Why not? if he can bend his pride, and 
reconcile his conscience to such a life,” said 
Edna, with—ah, let us confess it—a slight thrill 
of scorn in her clear voice. ‘Only I should 
despise him so much that I should not like his 
name to be Doctor William Stedman !” 

Willsprung up. He was more than annoyed 
—angry; with that sudden wrath which has its 
origin in sundry inward twinges, that sometimes 
hint to a man he is not quite so much in the 
right as he tries to believe himself to be. He 
walked up and down his dining-room, much 
displeased. 

Let us give him his due. He was a very 
good man, and a truly good man is, in some 
things, better than any woman, because he has 
so much more temptation to be otherwise. 
But the best man alive, who is compelled to 
knock about in the world, receiving and giving 
many a hard thump sometimes, finds it not easy 
to preserve quite unstained that instinctive, ideal 
sense of right and wrong, which seems to be set 
in every good woman’s breast, like a deep, still 
pool in a virgin forest. Happy the man who 
can always come to its pure, safe brink, and 
find heaven, and nothing but heaven, reflected 
there! 
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It was not in William Stedman’s nature Jong 
to bear anger against any one, least of al] against 
his wife. They differed occasionally, as any 
two human beings must differ, but they never 
quarreled ; for the bitterness which turns mere 
diversity of opinion into personal disputes was 
to them absolutely unknown. After atime Dry 
Stedman stopped in his rapid walk. 
** William,” said Edna, ‘‘ come over here and 
explain what you mean, and I will try to w 
derstand it better. You must not be 
with me for saying what I think.” 
**Certainly not. I told you, when I married 
you, that I wanted a thinking, feeling, rational, 
companionable wife, not a Circassian slave. A 


1 


vexed 


man must be either a fool or a tyrant who likes 
a woman to be his slave.” 

**And I am afraid I could never have been q 
slave, even to you,” replied Edna, laughing with 
her old gayety. ‘* Because I should first have 
despised you, then rebelled against you, and 
finally, 1 believe I should have run away from 
you! But Iwon't do that, William. Not just 
yet i ° 

She put her arms round his neck, and looked 
at him with eyes loving enough to have melt 
a heart of stone. She might be a very fierce 
little woman still: undoubtedly she was im- 
pulsive and irrational sometimes ; but she loved 
him. 

Dr. Stedman sat down again, and began to 
explain, repeating, though not quite so forcibly 
as at first, the many advantages of meeting the 


world on its own ground, and of guiding one’s 
conduct by that intermediate rule between right 
and wrong—the law of expediency. No doubt 
all he said was very wise ; but he did not seem 
to say it with his heart in it, and there was 
an under-tone of sarcasm which pained Edua 
much. 

‘“*T wonder,” said she, “whether all the 
world is a sham and the encourager of shams? 

‘*Or the dupe of them? It’s a melancholy 
truth, Edna; but I do believe my only chance 
of getting a good practice is by pretending t 
have it already. Then, no doubt, I should soon 
become a successful physician.” 

‘“*And if so, would you really enjoy it? 
Would you not rather despise the success that 
had been obtained by a lie?” 

William started. 

**You are awfully severe. . Who spoke of 
telling lies ?” 

** An acted lie is just the same as a spoken 
one. And to spend money when you have it 
not, and do not know when you may have it, is 
nearly as bad as theft. Oh, William, I can't do 
it! I can’t reconcile my conscience to it. You 
must act as you chose—I have no right to pre- 
vent you. Don’t ask me ever to put my foot 
into your grand carriage, or to enjoy the pros- 
perity that was purchased by a deception—a 
cheat !” 

She spoke vehemently—the tears gushing 
from her eyes, and then she clung to her hus- 


| band and begged his pardon. 
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«| have said it wrongly—violently ; I know 


but still I have said the truth. Oh, 
I want to be proud of you, 


[ have; 
please listen to it! 
William. I am so proud of you—the one man 
nthe world that I am thankful to have for my 
husband and my—” 

E ina stopped. Mov ed by some strong emo- 
in. she hid her face, and began to tremble ex- 
sedi igly. 

William took her closer to him. 
“What is the matter with you? My darling, 
what is W rong ?” 

“Nothing is 
you listen to me ?” 

" «Yes; say your say.” 


wrong. Oh no! Only, will 


She repeated it—in quiet words this time, 
and Dr. Stedman listened also quietly; for he 

as too Wise a man to be unreasonable. 

“There, now, you speak like a rational wo- 
man,” said he, smiling, ‘* and you don’t use bad 
inguage to your husband, for it was very bad, 
Edna, my dear, ‘ Liar’ and ‘thief’ I think you 
alled me, or nearly so.” 

“Oh, William !”’ 

‘Well, 'm not quite that—at present. And, 
my darling, I own there is some little truth in 
l I am afraid I should not care 
for any success that was not fairly earned— 
without need of resorting to a single sham. 
And if it did not come—if I failed to make 
\ practice after all, and found myself fathoms 
leep in debt like some poor wretches I know—” 

‘Still, that is not the question. I was not 
arguing as to consequences. Dearest husband, 


what you say. 


lon’t do this, I beseech you, but only because 
it is not right to do it.” 

William paused a little—half thoughtful, half 
mused; then he said, with a smile 

‘Well, then, I won’t. But, my little wo- 
man, if you have to trudge on your two poor 
feet all your life-iong, remember it’s not my 
Now kiss and be friends.” 
Ay, they were ‘‘ friends.” 


ault, 

Neither god- 
less and worshiper—tyrant and slave 
and equally friends. 

** And now tell me, Edna, what you were go- 
ing to say just now when you broke off so 
abruptly, and got into such a state of agitation 
as I never saw before? You foolish little wo 
man! Why were you so fierce with me ?” 

** Because I did not want you to 
not quite right, or that you might 
ashamed of, since you will have 


simply 


do any thing 
afterward be 
to think not 
nly of ourselves, but’—her voice fell and her 
hand drooped—* of more than ourselves. Be- 
cause next summer, please God, if He keeps me 
safe and alive—” " 

She threw herself on her husband's bosom in 
a passion of tears, and he guessed all. 

“T was afraid to tell you,” Edna said, after 
a long silence, ‘* you had so much anxiety, and 
this will add to it. I know it must. 
afraid? Are you sorry ?” 

“Sorry!” the young man cried with all his 
soul in his eyes, as he clasped his wife to his 
heart. ‘I sorry? Let us thank God!” 


Are you 
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ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN 
AMERICAN, 
Ill.—SOCIAL TRAITS. 
igen differences in climate betweeu England 
You 


leave New York in winter, when the streets are 


and America are very remarkable 


blocked with snow, the sidewalks slippery with 
ice, and all vegetation destroyed by the almost 
Arctic cold. Ina few days you reach England, 
where it is also winter; but flowers are growing 
in the the 
fields. Of course stronger contrasts than this 
may be obtained by going from New York di 
rect to Havana, or to France or to Italy; but 
then the ditference does not strike an American 
so impressively. 


open air, and the verdure covers 


In southern countries you ex- 
pect the winter to be mild, and are sometimes 
disappointed, as at Nice; and the manners and 
dresses of the natives are so strange that you 
take the climate with the other foreign notions, 
and without surprise. Butin England an Amer- 
ican is apparently among hjs own people: they 
they are evidently under the 
impression that the weather is very severe ; 


dress as he does ; 
they 
wrap their over-coats about them, and get as 
and yet there are 
the green fields, and the flowers blooming through 


close to the fire as possible ; 


the snow, and the trees not altogether destitute 
of life in the frigid month of December. 
The 


may 


relative coldness of the two countries 
be estimated from the fact that in New 
York we say, ** The thermometer stands at so 
in London they 
‘*So many degrees below freezing-point.” 


many degrees below zero;” 
say, 
There is the same distinction in regard to the 
heat. The warmest summer day in London is 
coolness itself compared with an August day in 
New York. In America every thing, including 
the climate, is extreme ; in England every thing 
is medium. Many of my countrymen imagine 
that England, like Newfoundland, is constantly 
enveloped in fogs; but they are in the wrong 
concerning both islands. I have seen at New- 
foundland sunshine as bright and skies as blue 
as those of Italy, while the fog, which is com- 
monly supposed to envelop the island, lay, like 
a great bank, miles out to sea. In England, 
outside of London, there is most perfect wea- 
ther, as balmy as that of spring in Spain, as 
charming as that of winter in Florida. That 
London is foggy enough must be admitted. 
From the thick fogs of the consistency of pea- 
soup, which make mid-day like midnight, in 
November, to the light haze which closes the 
perspective of the streets in more favored 
months, the great metropolis is never without 
its misty curtain; but one soon learns to love 
the fog and the rain as characteristics of Lon- 
don, and would as soon see the city deprived 
of St. Paul’s as of these peculiarities. ‘The fact 
is, that you pay no more attention to bad wea- 
ther in London than to the noise of the vehicles. 
It is a thing to be anticipated, and to miss if 
you are deprived of it. My first purchase in 
England was an umbrella, and I have carried 
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that article religiously ever since ; but the most 
times I have ever found use for it, except as a 
walking-stick, were in Paris and in Vienna, 
where the rain, not being accepted as a matter 
of course, was a most disagreeable nuisance. 
In London you thank Heaven when the sun 
shines, and say nothing when it does not. 

The reason why most Americans prefer Paris 
to London so decidedly is, that they never give 
the latter city a fair chance. They land from 
the steamer at Liverpool, hurry up to the me- 
tropolis, drive to their hotel, and look out upon 
a fine display of chimney-pots, or upon a muddy 
street. crowded with busy people pushing on 
briskly through a driving rain. Nobody calls 
upon them; there are no great social centres 
where strangers are sure to meet every body ; 
there is no single thoroughfare like Broadway, 
or Chestnut Street, or the Boulevards, where 
you are sure to encounter all your friends and 
acquaintances some time during the day. If 
the newly-arrived Americans have letters of in- 
troduetion they are at the bottom of the trunks, 
or else the season is over, or else it is too much 
trouble to present them; so a day is devoted 
to bothering the banker and boring the Amer- 
ican Minister, and another day to inspecting 
Westminster Abbey and the Queen’s Mews; 
and all the while it keeps on raining, and be- 
comes more dreary and uncomfortable. Then 
one says, ‘‘ I can’t stand this: let’s go to Paris ;” 
and another says, ‘‘ Agreed;” and off go the 
party, and detest London forever afterward. 
At Paris they are astonished to find that they 
can get along without speaking French, and 
are immensely proud of the achievement. At 
the Grand Hotel, from time to time, they come 
across all the Americans who are in Europe. 
They can trot about the streets to see and be 
seen; they can buy what they mistake for the 
latest fashions; they live in a New York on a 
larger scale. This explains why Paris is said 
to be a place where good Americans go when 
they die—in other words, an American para- 
dise. Barring the money-making, which Amer- 
icans have no necessity to do when they travel, 
Paris is simply a grand New York, and New 
York is a little Paris. But London is sui ge- 
neris, and mast be studied to be appreciated. 
Study takes time and patience, and my coun- 
trymen will bestow neither on the greatest cap- 
ital in the world. 

Yet it would seem that those Americans who 
travel ought to feel most interested in England 
and Englishmen. Surely one sees enough of 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jones at home, without want- 
ing to run against them eternally in the regular 
routine of a Continental tour. I will back the 
average American tourist to spend a year in 
Europe, see all the regulation shows, and learn 
less of the countries and the people than if he 
had remained by his own fireside and read Har- 
per’s Hand- Book or Murray’s library of Guides. 
He knows nothing whatever of foreign lan- 








guages; he can not get out of the ordinary | 


ruts; he mixes only with persons in his oy, 
condition. If Americans were forced to knee 
any thing about the French they would neve; 
care for Paris; for it is not in human nature 
that they should like the French houses, whic), 
are not homes—the French dishes, which tan- 
talize the appetite without satisfying it—t} 
French women, who are heartless and artificis 
—or the Frenchmen, who are polite but insip. 
cere. But as they sojourn in a Paris of thei; 
own, associating with their own people, living 
in hotels built expressly for them, and fed wir} 
food and drink modified to suit their tastes. 
they declare that the French capital is Elysium, 
and London a dull, stupid city. But Londo 
has at least these advantages: first, that Amey 
icans are not obliged to herd together and fo). 
low each other like sheep; and second, t 
they can mingle with the natives and learn 
something new, either to imitate or avoid, jj 

they will stay long enough to study English 

eustoms. In Paris, on the other hand, the na- 

tives are regarded merely as curiosities in a 
museum or supernumeraries in a play; and for 
all that the New Yorker learns of their rea! life. 

sentiments, and habits he might as well have 
spent his*money in his own city, riding in the 
Central Park instead of the Bois, shopping on 
Broadway instead of the Boulevards, living at 
the Fifth Avenue instead of the Grand Hotel, 
and going to the theatre to witness The Black 
Crook instead of Le Pied de Mouton. 

The fact that the climate is one of the things 
which first disgusts an American with London 
has led me into this episode; and now, to re- 
turn to the original subject, I remark that, aft- 
er a somewhat varied experience, I can think 
of no place which, for a healthy man, has bet- 
ter weather all the year round than England, 
There is just enough winter to make the sum- 
mer pleasant, and just enough summer to ren- 
der the winter enjoyable. Once understand 
that London is a country by itself, and quite 
distinct from the rest of England in weather as 
in every thing else, and you will appreciate the 
beauties of the English climate. The spring is 
lovely; the autumn very delightful, although not 
comparable with the October and November of 
the United States. The wild winds of March 
are now blowing, and the buds and blossoms of 
April are beginning to appear; but during the 
long months which have passed since August 
last there has been no day in England which 
would not have been considered very moderate 
in the north of America, When I first came 
to London there was one memorable night when 
the rain froze as it fell, and the streets were 
glazed with ice, and one memorable day when 
the snow actually impeded the traffic, and cabs 
and omnibuses toiled along drawn by double 
teams of horses; but these occasions were so 
extraordinary that special mention will be made 
of them in the chronicles of the year, and cock- 
neys will tell of them to wondering grandchil- 
dren half a century hence. Now in the North- 





ern States of America such nights and such 








days are among the incidents of every winter ; 
the school-boys skate along the sidewalks; 
sleighs and sleds, which are almost unknown 
in England, take the place of wheeled convey- 
ances; and when the weather becomes milder 
the streets are knee-deep in slush. That tre- 
mendous snow-storm which stopped trains and 
traffic in London, and before which vestries and 
street-cleaners were powerless, in spite of the 
terrible thunders of the Zimes, would have been 


thought nothing of in America. ‘The shop- | 


boys would have swept it away before it had 
fairly fallen, and the newspapers would not 
have considered it worthy a paragraph, much 
less a leading article. 


Next to the climate, the first thing which an | 


American notices in England is the antiquity 
of his surroundings. Coming from a country 
in which every thing is of yesterday, he is at 
once struck with the apparent age of the houses, 
even before he sets out to visit those edifices 
which are remarkable on account of being old. 
Suppose him to be looking out of the window 
of a railway carriage on his way to the great 
city. He observes that the scenery is not very 
different from that of central New Jersey, ex- 
cept that the fields are divided by hedges in- 
stead of fences, and that there is even less wood- 
land. But every now and then he flits past mod- 
est villages and secluded hamlets, the dwellings 
overgrown with moss, the churches seeming so 
venerable that he thinks they must have been 
built soon after the Deluge. Happy will it be 
for him if he can be content to take his antiq- 
uity in this form. From Shakspeare’s birth- 


place at Stratford-on-Avon to St. Patrick’s Ca- 


thedral at Dublin almost all the old places have 
been restored by modern hands, You go to 


see the work of your ancestors, and are shown | 


the result of the labors of carpenters and ma- 


taken the hint of the Irishman, who wondered 
why a person couldn't build ruins for himself, 
instead of going far away to inspect other folks’ 
tumble-down shanties. But in the English 
scenery there is an air of genuine antiquity— 
the very hedges seem old, and are old; in such 


cottages as you pass by the roadside you can | 


easily imagine that the old poets have been 
born, The American Republic is not yet a 
hundred years of age—there are very few edi- 
fices in the country that have been built more 
than half a century—one-half of the nation has 
sprung into existence within the last twenty-five 
years; but in England these periods are as no- 
thing. What is a century to a country like 
this, which owes its main roads to the Romans, 
and its castles to the Normans? The Ameri- 
can who comes to England has all his reading 
realized. It is for him to thrill with delight as 
he steps upon the land which so many genera- 
tions of his race have trod, and to gaze with 
something more than curiosity at the dwellings 


had a name among the nations. Show-places 
like the Tower and Windsor Castle do not im- 
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press him so strongly ; he knows all about them, 
and expects them to be ancient. But the age 
of the ordinary out-of-the-way houses, which 
have neither a pecuniary nor an historical in- 
terest in being antiquated, is a constant and 
undiminished surprise and pleasure. ° 

All considerations of rank, wealth, and posi- 
tion apart, it must be an unrivaled gratification 
to feel that you are living in a residence which 
has been in the possession of your family for 
hundreds of years. That sense of home which 


|is the highest of all comforts must be intensi- 


fied from generation to generation by this lin- 
eal occupancy until it pervades every plank and 
stone. None can respect this feeling so well 
as those strangers who come from a new coun- 
try, where the people change their dwellings 
with the years, are born here, live there, and 


die here, there, and every where, and are in 
many cases unable to point out the locality of 


their own birth-places or their fathers’ graves, 


| so rapidly do landmarks disappear. Scattered 


among the New England States and the Dutch 
settlements of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and even more frequent among the older South- 
ern States, are old homesteads and families who 
love them and cling to them; but in the major- 
ity of instances the continual metamorphoses of 
American life have destroyed all such local set- 


| tlements and attachments. The son emigrates 


to a section of the country which his father nev- 
er saw; the father dies, and the family estates 
pass into strange hands, never to be reclaimed. 
A vast proportion of the population of America, 
also, has come from distant lands, and can have 
no hereditary home in the United States, The 
restless migratory habits which are so great a 
benefit in developing and enriching a new coun- 
try have their disadvantages in preventing any 


| thing like a well-organized and cultivated so- 
sons of the present period. People have even | 


ciety, except among the literary notabilities of 
Boston, the Knickerbockers of New York, and 
the Quakers of Philadelphia, and thus deprive 
the nation of those standards of taste, of art, 
and of culture in which England is unquestion- 
ably superior. But when he comes to balance 
advantages and disadvantages it is not singular 
that the American should prefer his own coun- 
try after all. He rents his house by the year, 
because he hopes to move into a better one 
soon; the Englishman leases his for a lifetime, 
because he knows he shali never rise above a 


| certain station. When every body stays where 
he is nobody has a chance to get ahead; but 
| when all are in motion the strongest or clever- 


est soon pushes himself into leadership. An 
Englishman can say, “ My great-grandfather 
lived in this house; my grandfather succeeded 


| him; in due course the property came to my 


father; and now it belongs to me;” which is a 
very pleasant state of things, provided the house 
be habitable and the property worth owning. 


| But an American can say, “I don’t know who 
which were erected long before his own country 


my great-grandfather was; I never heard of my 


| grandfather; but my father lived in the poor- 
| house, and I was born there; and to-day I am 
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the President of the United States.” England 
is a capital place for those whose forefathers 
have left them a name and a fortune; but Amer- 
ica is the place for those who have to work their 
own way. America is the country in which to 
make money easiest, and England is the coun- 
try in which to spend it and enjoy it best. 
Perhaps it is because Americans have no an- 
cestral homes of their own that so many of them 
regard England with the home feeling. One of 
the first journeys in England which an Ameri- 
can of English origin makes is to the place from 
which his ancestors emigrated ; one of his first 
acts is to inquire for his crest or coat-of-arms, 
if his family be lucky enough to have one; and 
poor indeed must. be the family which a Lon- 
don stationer will not accommodate on demand 
with a lion-rampant over a crown, or a goose 
straddling a coronet. For the benefit of those 
of my compatriots who may have any modest 
doubts about this matter I may be permitted to 
narrate my own experiences, which have been 
extremely fortunate. One of my companions 
in the voyage from America rather discouraged 
me at the beginning, for, after minute inqui- 
ries, his ancestry was found to be lost afhong 
three bachelors, much to his disgust and dis- 
comfiture; but in spite of this warning I per- 
severed in my researches, and was rewarded 
with two crests, either one of which would have 
done no discredit to a lord, and a coat-of-arms 
of which no duke would have been ashamed. 
Seventeen and sixpence English—about five 
dollars in greenbacks—was a cheap price to 
pay for such honors; but the family to which 
I have the privilege of belonging is said to have 
come over with the Normans, settled in Suffolk, 
and emigrated to America soon after the heroes 
of the Mayflower. Indeed, there is no longer 
an excuse for any American who remains with- 
out some connection with nobility ; for, besides 
the complaisance of English heraldry offices, an 
Italian company, which is making a road near 
-Florence, will sell valid titles with genealogies 
complete to all customers for three hundred dol- 
dars in gold—a very small sum, considering the 
ramount of falsehood involved in the transac- 
dion. 

The taste for crests and titles has been very 
obviously inereasing in America during the last 
ten years, and was, to’a certain extent, gratified 
during the recent civil war by the creation of 
thousands of generals, colonels, and captains, 
not only from among the actual combatants, 
bat from among those who never saw any oth- 
er than a political campaign, nor heard an ex- 
plosion more terrific than the popping of a 
Champagne cork. Some of these gentlemen, 
with a democratie independence of official her- 
aldry, have invented .coats-of-arms for them- 
selves. One general—a fighting general, too— 
was with the utmost difficulty dissuaded from 
spoiling a new china dinner-service by orna- 
menting it with a neat thing in colors, designed 
by himself and wife, representing the American 


two planets—emblematical of his rank—ang 
bearing upon its noble bosom a shield, deeo. 
rated with stars, stripes, and the intertwineg 
monograms of the brave officer and his bride. 
But, strange to say, many people in England 
who have titles legitimately are commencing 
not to care about them. One of the most ip- 
fluential London journals recently asserted that 
Lord Stanley and Lord Cranbourne, two of the 
most distinguished members of the House of 
Commons, would gladly part with one-third of 
their heritages to get rid of the hereditary em- 
barrassments of rank; and it is a fact that you 
can not render an English nobleman more ‘un- 
comfortable than by repeatedly ** my-lording” 
him. To an American, although the sight of 
a lord is no longer unusual in the United 
States, it never scems precisely right that no- 
blemen should go about in England just like 
other people, without even bits of ribbon in 
their button-holes to mark their nobility ; and 
I believe myself quite justified in saying that 
the spectacle of a titled person in plain clothes 
thus undistinguished is never unaccompanied 
with a sense of depressing disappointment in 
the American mind. Perhaps it would be too 
much to confess that my countrymen, and es- 
pecially my countrywomen, expect to behold 
noblemen always in court suits—silk stockings, 
knee-breeches, and gold-laced ‘coats complete; 
but it is certain that while the appearance of 
footmen in livery, particularly when powdered, 
is a mitigation and a relief, a real republican 
feels almost swindled when he sees men of rank 
in ordinary attire. 

And this reminds me that the distinctions of 
caste among Englishmen strike an American 
visitor very quickly and unpleasantly. In the 
United States you may see many different races 
of people; but the native Americans all belong 
to the same caste. One may be richer than an- 
other; some may be better educated than others; 
the social positions of the persons you meet may 
vary; but there is something about every man 
which shows that he is as good as any other 
man, and that he is fully aware of the fact. 
The Irishmen and Germans, who form so large 
a proportion of the population, you can identify 
at once; or, if they have become undistinguish- 
able from the masses of Americans, it is because 
they have lost their native peculiarities and 
adopted the national tone and manner. No 
American would think of traveling in any other 
than a first-class car; the other classes are for 
the immigrants. No American would think of 
occupying a menial situation; such positions 
are reserved for those immigrants who have 
not yet had time to better themselves, and for 
the negroes, who are in great demand as serv- 
ants. Select the poorest American you can 
find, and open a conversation with him, and 
you will soon discover that he is fully informed 
upon political affairs, and has received suffi- 
cient education to express his ideas clearly, and 
to support them by logical arguments; while in 





sagle uncomfortably perched upon the points of 


the perfect equality with which he treats you, 











ind in the unconscious independence which 


pervades every thing he does and says, you 
will notice that indefinable assertion of man- 
hood which is the key to the American charac- 
ter. In England you find people of practically 
a single race—as if America were inhabited by 
native-born Americans alone—and yet the dis- 
tinctions of classes are as broad as the gulf de- 
scribed by Lazarus. All are Englishmen, but 
how different in quality! Many, you are pained 
to observe, are apparently endeavoring to cease 
to be men, and are regarded bf their superiors 
as creatures of another species. There are class- 
es of Englishmen whose natural instinct it is to 
cringe. There are other classes born, like mag- 
gots, to grow fat in corrupt corners. 
divide the population into sections; you can 
number them in classes, like the children of a 
school ; you can see that each man knows him- 
self to be in a groove from which there is no 
escape, unless he leave the country. With 
military discipline one caste marches into the 
prisons, another into the streets, another into 
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that there is only one nobleman in the Tory 
party fit to succeed Lord Derby, and he is Lor@ 
Derby’s son, whose services are urgently needed 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The Tory 
aristocracy being thus exhausted, the leading 
Tory commoner was sent for by the Queen. 
Had the Liberals been in power Lord Russell 
would have made way for Mr. Gladstone for the 
same reasons. By-and-by Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone will receive titles, and then all 
will go on as before, unless the new Reform Bill 


| vitalizes English politics. 


You can | 


States not 


the servants’ places, another into the trades, 


another into the shops, another into the whole- 
sale business, another into banking, another 
into the professions, and another into the aris- 


tocracy. Nobody attempts to leave his com- 


| better, 


pany to reach a higher position, and every body | 


suits his manners to his station. Money makes 
very little difference in these castes; cash can 
not give a man social position in England. The 
people pride themselves upon their stolidity ; 
they admire their own inertia, 
er is conducting the same business in the same 
place as his grandfather he announces the fact 
to the world as a matter of congratulation, not 
seeing that, with his superior advantages, he 
ought to feel it a disgrace that he has ad- 
vanced no farther than his ancestors. High 
and low, all are alike in this. Great names, 
instead of inspiring their possessors to great 
deeds, weigh them down like lumps of lead. 
Call the roll of the House of Peers, and you 


So far as I can see, the genuine life of En- 
gland is now distributed among the lower aris- 
tocratic classes and the upper middle classes, 
and is mainly concentrated on the public press, 
with which these classes are more or less in- 
timately connected, and through which they 
speak. The hope, the heart of England is its 
free press, more powerful and more independ- 
ent than that of any other country—the United 
excepted—and gaining greater 
strength and influence every year as it draws 
to itself all Englishmen who are wise enotgh 
not to be satisfied with the present condition 
of affairs, and bold enough to desire something 
But above and below the classes I 
have named all is stagnation. The older ar- 
istocracy seems to suppose that a handle to 
one’s name elevates him above his fellows; 


| . . . 
the inferior classes are apparently content to 


If a shop-keep- 


become thieves, servants, costermongers, shop- 
keepers, or tradespeople, because their fathers 
were so before them. The hereditary principle 
affects both the highest and the lowest castes ; 


| the struggles and upheavals come from the mid- 


will hear the brightest titles in history ; but at- | 


tend a sitting of the same House and you will 
see three or four sleepy old gentlemen presided 
over by a new Irish lord, whom they secretly 
despise because his title is so very recent, and 
respect because he has more talent than all the 
rest of them put together. Mr. Disraeli has 
broken through routine by becoming Premier 
without a title; but this is only one of the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. When French 
schoolmasters can say to their pupils, ‘‘ Study 
hard, and you may yet be Emperor of France, 
like Napoleon, who was once a poor school-boy 
such as you ;” then English schoolmasters may 
say to their untitled pupils, ‘‘ Study hard, and 
you may yet be Premier, like Mr. Disraeli.” 
The truth is, that Mr. Disraeli became Premier 
because the older aristocracy has so died out 


dle rank. It is with these that Americans who 
visit England must associate; for although 
they may be tradesmen themselves, they will 
instinctively refuse to mingle with the classes 
here who follow precisely the same occupa- 
tions, but with incomparably less intelligence 
and education, and with an incomprehensible 
vulgarity and servility. It is at once an insult 
and a lesson to Englishmen of the lower classes 
that British aristocrats should receive American 
democrats as equals ; and, without inquiry as to 
their ancestry or antecedents, accept the sons 
of American mechanics as their honored guests, 
while the same noblemen would refuse to rec- 
ognize their own countrymen of similar social 
position. Nay, more; a poor English couple, 


|to whom all parts of an aristocratic mansion, 


except the servants’-hall, are forever shut, may 
emigrate to America, and live to see their sons 
cross the Atlantic and enter the same mansion 


|on terms of perfect equality with its noble pro- 


prietor. These truths have their pregnant 
moraf for Englishmen, and thousands of stur- 
dy workers and thinkers have learned that 


}moral well in long and bitter years of pain- 


ful experiences. 
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WOMAN’S BEA’ Y:—HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. 


HE philosophers have puzzled their wits in | only allowable, but a duty even, to cultivate 

vain to make out a satisfactory definition | personal beauty. In fact, in taking care of 
of beauty. Though it seems impossible to de- | this we must take care of the health, without 
scribe, we all recognize and admire when we | which it can not exist. 
see it. It is not difficult to analyze the com- In ancient, as in modern times, the womey 
bination of material parts which compose a_| spent the greater part of the day at their toilet. 
beautiful object; but there is a superadded |The use of cosmetics was greatly in vogue. 
charm or grace that is every thing and yet no- | Aspasia and Cleopatra each wrote a treatise on 
thing, which eludes all attempts to fix in words, | the subject, and as they were both remarkable 
This is especially true of female beauty. There | exemplars of successful beauty, and of course 
are, however, certain material elements which, | good authorities, it is a pity that their works no 
if not sufficient in themselves to constitute, are | longer exist. ‘The Roman dames were so care- 
essential to it.. These we can describe with the | ful of their complexions that to protect them 
utmost precision. Female beauty, thus consid- | they wore masks. ‘These were their home 
ered entirely in a corporeal sense, may be de- | faces that they kept for their husbands,” says 
fined as a harmonious combination of all the | the satirist Juvenal. The French have been 
perfections of detail of which the different parts | always pre-eminent for their skill in the cos- 
of the human body are capable. The chief | metic art. Diana of Poictiers kept herself 
elements are a just proportion between the | fresh even in old age, by the means disclosed to 
whole and its parts, a sufficient fullness to give | her by Paracelsus. At the age of sixty-five she 
the figure a gentle undulation of outline, regular | was so lovely that the most insensible person 
features, a proper disposition of the limbs, del- | could not look upon her without emotion. A 
icate hands and feet, a fine and transparent | bath of rain-water each morning was, it is said, 
skin, with a warm blush of color over all. the most effective cause of her wonderful pres- 

These are qualities highly prized by every |ervation. During the French Revolution, with 

woman, and irresistible in their influence upon | the greatest affectation of simplicity, there was 
allmen. Nature in endowing the human female | much artifice of personal adornment. They 
with those attractions of which she is the hap- used washes and pomatums of all kinds, to 
py and proud possessor, has given her, it might | which luxuries Revolutionary taste was recon- 
be said, a special sense for the comprehension | ciled by such blood-thirsty names as pommad: 
of, and a fondness for, all that pertains to the | @ /a guillotine, ?eau de Sanson, ete. 
cultivation of her beauty. She instinctively de- Under Napoleon the First all the luxurious 
votes herself to her toilet, with an intelligence, | excesses of the women of the Roman Empire 
an assiduity, and a passion even, that does not | were revived. Madame Tallien bathed her- 
admit us to doubt of the value of her personal self in a mash of strawberries and raspberries, 
charms, ‘‘It is almost a duty for science,” | and had herself rubbed down with sponges 
gallantly remarks Dr. Cazenave, an eminent | dipped in milk and perfumes. 
French physician, ‘‘to encourage this natural Most of this was an abuse of the art of culti- 
disposition of woman, by putting at her serv- vating personal beauty, and consisted of vari- 
ice those medical resources’ whose efficacy and | ous absurd practices which had really no effect 
harmlessness have been proved by experience.” | upon human adornment. There are, however, 
He has accordingly published a scientific work, | certain hygienic rules, based upon science, 
La Décoration Humaine, in which he gives his | which, if obeyed, will preserve beauty, and if 
advice to women, telling the beautiful what to | not bestow it, at least take away all the repuls- 
do and to avoid, in order to preserve their beau- | iveness of ugliness. 
ty. He attempts even more, and describes what A pretty face will attract where every other 
means are to be used to give beauty to those to | element of physical beauty is wanting. This 
whom nature has refused it, and to restore it to | appeals at once to the heart, while the other 
such as may, by some means or other, have lost | parts of the human frame make an impression 
it. Guided by the science of so eminent a med- | only upon the senses, We kiss, says a gallant 
ical philosopher, there need be no hesitation in | Frenchman, the hand with respect, but we kiss 
disclosing the secrets of the art of human dec- | the face with affection. One of the most essen- 
oration. We have no reason, in these liberal | tial conditions of its beauty is a good complex- 
days, to fear any rebukes from that ancient Pu- | ion. The emotions of the mind have a remark- 
ritanism which, with a profane want of rever- | able effect upon it. It is, as we all know, red, 
ence for God’s image, did its utmost to disfBure | blue, pale, and white, according to the mental 
it. There are no parents now, probably, like a | impression of the moment. If this impression 
pious New England grandmother of ours, who, | 1s often repeated the complexion becomes per- 
sorely grieving at her daughter's possession of a | manently changed. Hence, to preserve it in 
set of magnificent teeth, lest they might make | its natural beauty the mind must be kept free 
her vain and ungodly, had the finest of them | from frequent and excessive emotion. Ex- 
pulled out. tremes of temperature are also unfavorable to 
Every one nowadays admits that it is not |the complexion. Persons naturally of a high 
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co ye bear cold tent, oud the pale and dark heat | 
best. 

The food and drink have a very decided in- 
fluence. Excess of either will give, particular- 
ly to the high-colored, a coarse ruddiness of com- 
plexion, W hich reveals at once the gross cause. 
A too meagre nourishment is no less unfavora- 
ple, and shows its impoverishment in a pinched 
face and colorless complexion. Hear what 
Brillat Savarin says: ‘* Gourmandise is favorable 
to beauty. A train of exact and rigid observa- 
ions has demonstrated that a succulent, deli- 
cate, and careful regimen repels to a distance, 
and for a length of time, the external appear- 
ance of old age. It gives more brilliancy to 
the eyes, more freshness to the skin, more sup- | 
port to the muscles; and as it is certain in phys- 
iology that it is the depression of the muscles 
which causes wrinkles, those formidable ene- 
mies of beauty, it is equally true to say that, 
ceteris paribus, those who understand eating are 
comparatively ten years younger than those who 
are strangers to this science.” 

This is the cause of the pale, pasty complex- 
ion of many of our dames who are otherwise so 
charming. They do not understand eating. Not 
but that they put enough into their stomachs, 
but what they do fill them with is not of the 
right sort. Instead of feeding at regular pe- 
riods upon well-cooked, nutritious food, they 
waste their appetites upon cakes, sweets, and | 
other indigestible articles. Nothing is more 
fatal to purity of complexion, Every bit of 

istry eaten seems to rise from the stomach to 
he face, and shows itself there as distinctly as if 
in the confectioner’s shop-window. The diet too 
must be regulated according to the natural com- 
plexion of the individual, The excessively rud- 
dy should feed lightly, avoid heating articles of | 
food, and strong wines and liquors. The pale, 
on the contrary, should live on a more substan- 
tial diet, moistened with generous drink. Too 
much sleep is as hurtful as excessive watchful- 
ness, and over-exercise should be avoided equal- 
ly with an indolent repose. ‘‘Il y a,” says a 
French authority, “certaines personnes qui 
prennent tous les jours un lavement, pour se 
conserver, dit-on, le teint frais. Il y a évi- 
demment une exagération dans cette habitude 
quotidienne, qui d’ailleurs va souvent en gran- | 
dissant d’une maniére déraisonnable; mais au | 
fond, il y a quelque chose de vrai.” 

The obvious means of protecting the com- 
plexion from heat and cold is to avoid ex-| 
posure. If this is inevitable, nothing is better 
to prevent tanning by the sun, or any of the 
effects of temperature, than to powder the face 
when dry with ground starch or rice. 

Dr. Cazenave is decidedly opposed to the 
a application of water to the face. He says: 
**You should moisten the skin of the visage as 
little as possible.” There are some skins even, | 
according to him, which should never be cleaned 
except with powder, and he exclaims: ‘ How 
many dames there are who have preserved a 
delicate, fresh, and transparent complexion by 


pé 
! 
t 
t 


‘ 


| of the complexion.” 


| ply cold cream or pommade de concombres. 
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never, or at least biedlly, moistening it!” ‘This 
is said to be the practice of the Circassian beau- 
ty of the Turkish harem, She is as chary of 
water a cat, and keeps her face in order 
solely by dry rubbing. On the other hand, a 


as 


| competent authority in //arper’s Bazar affirms 


that one of the most brilliant American com- 
plexions he ever saw was due, according to its 
possessor, to the free use of soap and water. 

Greasy applications of all kinds (except in 
special cases of disease) are bad, and paint of 
all colors worse. ‘*If women,” says La Bru- 
yere, “‘ wish only to be beautiful in their own 
eyes they may furbish themselves up as they 
please, but if they wish to please the men they 
should know that powder and rouge make them 
! frightful.” 

Dr. Cazenave declares that the two favorite 
remedies, iron and the sea-bath, are “‘ enemies 
They are useful, however, 
sometimes, but those who require them must 
choose between health and beauty. Although 
we heartily approve of the sly kick the good 
Vicar of Wakefield gave to his daughters’ face 
washes, overturning them into the fire, there are 
occasions when certain lotions may be applied 
to the complexion with advantage. 

Of all washes, according to Dr. Cazenave, 
this is the best : 

Bi-chloride of mercury 2 grains. 

Muriate of ammonia... ssocese OE 

Emulsion of almonds............... 8 ounces. 
Mix and apply with a fine linen or sponge. 
Sometimes, when the skin is excessively delicate, 
it may be necessary to dilute the wash with an 
equal part of water. The face, moreover, can 
be washed, without any fear of a bad, and with 
some hope of a good effect, with elder-flower 
water, weak tea, or emulsion of almonds. 

The lotion ought always to be of a lukewarm 
temperature when applied. It should be al- 
lowed to remain without wiping, unless powder 
is used afterward, when the face must be thor- 
oughly dried. The application being made at 
night, as is most convenient, next morning the 
powder, if it has been used, must be gently re- 
moved, or a bit of fine linen, dipped in water 
containing a few drops of Cologne, Hungary 
water, or lavender, passed very lightly over the 
face. 

When the skin of the face is dry, brittle, 
thick, and pimply, it may be necessary to ap- 
A 
little of one of these may be spread over the 
complexion with advantage before exposure to 
the sun, or to the fresh breeze, such as is met 
on the sea-shore. Here is the best ointment 


| for pimples : 


36 grains. 
1 drachm. 


Bi-carbonate of soda 
Glycerine 
Spermaceti ointment 
It is most convenient, for cbvious reasons, to 
apply the ointments, like the lotions, at night. 
About a quarter of an hour after their applica- 
tion the face should be wiped in such a manner 
as to leave but a slight trace of them, which 
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should be finally removed altogether next morn- | and which consists in smoothing carefully 


ing by means of a little Cologne diluted with 
water. 

In order to preserve the freshness of the 
complexion there are certain pastes which may 
be used. They are put on at night, covering 


the face like a mask, and removed in the morn- | 


ing by washing with chervil water (eau de cer- 
feuil). The best composition for one of these 
masks, not to conceal, but to generate beauty, 
is this: 

MEE WOEIOT. 2 cc ccsccocecccecces 8 ounces, 

BO hc odvedewseceedeesciscdswese 1 ounce. 

White of egg (one). : 

Mix into a thick paste. 


A woman’s hair to be beautiful must be long 


and abounding, gently undulating, fine of tex- | 


ture, and of a brilliant surface. As for color, 
that depends upon taste, or shall we say, fash- 
ion? The blond doré or golden-yellow hair of 
the Empress Eugénie has brought the light col- 
ors into great vogue, and exalted even the once 
despised red heads high above the crowd. 

The condition of the hair depends much upon 
the state of the general health. An improper 
diet and all causes which deteriorate the latter 
injure the former. Excess of every kind, both 
mental and bodily, is sure to produce premature 
grayness or baldness. Rakes, it is said, find it 
impossible to keep the hair upon their heads. 
The habit of wearing night-caps, and the 
hat or any other covering on the head in the 
house, is fatal. The neglect of the hair, by peo- 
ple otherwise careful of their persons, is a fre- 
quent cause of injury. A coarse comb should 
be constantly used, but a fine one seldom, and 
the hairs separated over and over again, so that 
they may be thoroughly exposed to the air. 
The brush should have bristles long and stiff 
enough to cleanse thoroughly the scalp and 
stimulate the bulbs at the root of each hair. 

Too much interference, on the other hand, 
does more harm than even total neglect. There 
are some women, and particularly those natu- 
rally endowed with the most beautiful hair, who 
carry its care to an excess, They are in the 
habit of squeezing, twisting, and otherwise tor- 
menting it to such an extent that the skin of 
the scalp is torn, the hairs broken, and even 
the bulbs, upon which their growth depends, 
are permanently injured. The fine comb is 
generally too much used, particularly where the 
hair is parted. Here, in consequence, and at 
the back of the neck, where the hair is so tight- 
ly drawn up, the first bald spots show them- 
selves, 

The styles of'modern hair-dress are general- 
ly faulty, as are all those which do not leave the 
hair to flow almost in its natural freedom, but 
require a great deal of tight squeezing, stood 
twisting, and curling. The heat of the tongs 
is sure to dry the hairs, to render them brittle, 
to burn the skin, and pervert the natural func- 
tions of the scalp. That style of hair-dress is 
the best which admits of the hair being gently 


——— 
arranging it in wide loose bands, so that jt oo 
be easily and always ventilated. If fashion ic 
| SO exacting as to insist upon obedience, and 
the hair is accordingly squeezed and knotte, 
tightly, care must be taken to give it repose, | 
undoing and letting it flow for some time e 
morning and night. 
| Wetting the hair is emphatically condemned 
by Dr. Cazenave. Other good authorities ap 
prove of it, with the condition only of its being 
followed by a thorough drying. The forme; 
says it is a bad practice for women to moistey 
incessantly (and this no one can doubt) the; 
hair, in order to give it a momentary smooth- 
ness and darkness of color. The doctor, more- 
over, adds that the cold bath, and especial); 
sea-bathing, is an ‘enemy of the hair.” ; 
Pomatums and artificial applications of 


ACh 








jin a state of perfect health, 





raised, requires the least possible squeezing, 


kinds are not required by those whose hair js 
A comb and a 
brush are all that are necessary, and nothing 
else should be used by such. Occasionally, 
however, the hair becomes unnaturally dry. 
loses its brilliancy and suppleness, breaks ; 
splits at the slightest touch, and easily entan- 


gles. Pomatums are now useful, and the best 
is this simple one: 

NOE sda vissint nes scdawsies 1 ounce. 

Oil of bitter almonds ssecscesese 23¢ drachms. 


With this disposition of the hair to split and 
break it is better not to get it cut until its con- 
dition is improved. 

The hair often becomes too greasy and moist, 
from an excess of secretion which is deposited 
in a crust upon the scalp. This not seldom 
causes baldness. It is to be remedied by scru- 
pulously avoiding all oils and pomatums, and 
applying a little powdered starch at night, and 
sarefully brushing it out inthe morning. This 
wash, too, may be employed with advantage: 

WE oo iccebebitteeves 6 ounces. 


Carbonate of soda 36 grains. 
Dissolve and add the yolks of two eggs, well beaten. 





There is a common but a false notion that 
frequent cutting of the hair is favorable to its 
health and growth. Mothers thus often despoil 
their infants of their first silken locks, with the 
idea that the second hair will be much more rich 
and abundant. ‘This is anerror. ‘The most 
beautiful and abounding heads of hair I ever 
saw,” says Dr, Cazenave, ‘“‘ were those which 
the scissors had never touched.” Mothers, not 
satisfied with trimming the hair of their chil- 
dren, often have it shaved or cut close to the 
scalp, when they find it losing some of its brill- 
iancy or falling out. Except in certain rare 
cases of disease, the total sacrifice of the hair 
is unnecessary, and the second growth is never 
equal to the first. Getting the hair trimmed 
from time to time may be allowed as a matter 
of convenience, but it does not produce the 
benefit generally attributed to it. 

Baldness, whether produced by age or any 
other cause, is seldom curable. Women are, 
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fortunately for them, much less liable to the loss | 
of their hair than men, who, moreover, often be- 
come bald before their time. Baldness earlier 
than the fiftieth year is owing, ordinarily, either 
to an hereditary disposition, or excess of some 
kind or other. Bear’s grease, since the time 
of the beautiful Cleopatra, who used and highly 
praised it, has been in great repute as a remedy 
for the falling of the hair. It, however, does 
not seem to have more effect than any other 
unctuous substance, which has none at all. A 
good result has been obtained, says Cazenave, 
in his hands, from the application of this: 

OE WIN. c cccccccscccccccvccscces 1 ounce. 
Aromatic tincture........ccccccccess 1 drachm. 
Mix into an ointment, and apply after having 
rubbed the scalp lightly with a linen dipped in 
a wash made of equal parts of the tincture of 
sulphate of quinine and the aromatic tincture. 
People will persist in dyeing their hair, not- 
withstanding that they deceive nobody by the 
process but themselves. The dyes ordinarily 
used burn the hair, destroy the bulbs, pervert 
the secretions, and produce inevitably a prema- 
ture baldness. 
those like this, which contains no caustie or 

poisonous property : 
0. rrr rr rr 4 ounces, 


Olive oil 9 ounces. 
Melt together and add burnt cork, 2 ounces. 





Wigs and false hair of all kinds can not be 
justified on the score of health and taste, how- 
ever they may be authorized by the edicts of 
fashion. A quantity of dead matter kept con- 
stantly on the head heats it inordinately, and 
is the cause of many of those anomalous pains 
vaguely termed nervous, 
gnon of our times is probably as unwholesome 
as it is ugly; by its pressure and heat it is 
sure to produce premature baldness. It looks 
like a diseased excrescence, and is more appro- 
priate to a museum of morbid anatomy than to 
the drawing-room of society. The motive for 
wearing a wig being the vain hope of conceal- 
ing age, it is seldom that this artifice is made 
to harmonize with the years of the wearer. 
Hence we constantly see a luxuriant periwig 
of curls crowning an antique and wrinkled 
brow, and a profuse front of dark hair topping 
the shriveled face of age. There are no great- 
er shocks to reverence than these incorgrui- 
ties, 

A perfect forehead, according to the accepted 
laws of proportion, should be of the same length 
as the nose, and that part of the face below it. 
It should be free from irregularities and wrin- 
kles, but not too torpid to be rippled by emotion. 
Above it ought to recede, and below advance. 
The color of its skin should be lighter than that 
of the rest of the face. The ancients admired 
a low forehead in woman, and every antique 
statue of the’female has it. A large bare fore- 
head gives her a masculine and defiant look. 
The word effrontery comes from it. The prac- 
tice of forcing back the hair not only injures it, 
but gives a false height to the forehead, which 


The only safe applications are | 


The fashionable chi- | 


we think takes much from the beauty of a wo- 


man’s face, 

The skin of the forehead of young girls is apt 
to blush with an excessive facility. This tend- 
ency, if not checked, will cause a permanent 
redness very unfavorable to beauty. In many 
cases, no doubt, this is owing to some bodily 
disorder which requires medical treatment. In 
most instances, however, this rising of the blood 
to the face comes from the indulgence in an ex- 
aggerated sensibility. Young girls should there- 
fore be on their guard, and check it while it is 
within their power, They should also avoid all 
prolonged study or reading, especially in a sit- 
ting posture with the head bent down. They 
should take regular exercise, walk much, not 
expose themselves to rude winds, wear their 
clothes loose, and not allow their sensibility to 
be agitated by every passing impression. It is 
a common mistake for those girls thus afflicted 
to live too meagerly, with the idea that a full 
diet increases the tendency of the blood to rise 
to the face. Generous food, on the contrary, 
is what they require. 

The forehead of the young about the age of 
puberty is often disfigured by little pimples 
(acne), which, though compatible with perfect 
health, are very annoying to youthful maidens, 
at that period of life when they seem for the 
first time conscious of the desirableness of 
beauty. They will be grateful to us, we are 
sure, when we inform them that they can get 
rid of these annoying obstacles to admiration 
by washing their faces with a little infusion of 
mint, weak tea, or lukewarm water containing 
a few drops of Cologne. If the pimples obsti- 
nately resist all these, the following will proba- 
bly give them the coup de grace: 


free ee 9 grains. 
ee ee 1 table-spoonfual. 
Orange-flower water........ 1 table-spoonful. 


The brown spots familiar under the name of 
mask to nate at certain domestic epochs, 
and prophetic of a coming event, will generally 
disappear with its fulfillment. They exist, how- 
ever, sometimes without any apparent cause or 
purpose, and require for their removal this ap- 
plication : 


Chlorate of potash. ..............+- 36 grains. 
is ovccscpesccevccccaces 8 ounces. 


To wrinkles we are at last obliged to submit 
when Time shrivels us with his scorching fin- 
gers; but art has, notwithstanding, exercised 
its ingenuity in devising means of avoiding for 
a while and concealing the ravages of this arch 
enemy of beauty. When the inexorable old 
fellow does lay his hand upon us, we may try 
to wash out its traces with this lotion :g 


Turpentine ......... covcccesegos 36 grains. 
WEN 040k0s06ess0sneqneananene 8 drachms. 
Mix and apply at night, letting it dry on the 

face. 
If the lotion does not succeed, all we have to 





do, while submitting to Time’s rough handling, 
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is to stop the chinks it may make with the fol- 
lowing: 


Essence of turpentine.......... 2 drachms. 

SN cabs tcccccccsbeeeces 1 drachm. 

FING BURGOS. cccessccceces eooee 2 Ounces, 
Mix. 


There are two or three small longitudinal 
furrows which are sure indications of an eager, 
anxious mind, These constitute what is called 
the knitting of the brow, and are never absent | 
from the American face. ‘They are two deep | 
for any filling up, and the only remedy for them | 
is to take life easier. 

Many infants have the upper part of the fore- 
head covered with hair. This must never be 
shaved off. It generally disappears of itself in 
time. 

There may be fine eyes in an ugly face, but 
there is never a handsome nose without the | 
company of other good-looking features, To 
be perfect it should be equal in length to the | 
forehead, of a regular shape and precisely de- | 
fined outline, neither too hard, fleshy, pointed, 
nor broad at the tip, and possess delicately-bord- 
ered, free, and flexible nostrils, 

A writer in Harper's Bazar (the only au- 
thority on this subject, not forgetting the great 
Slawkenbergius, so largely quoted by Sterne, 
who says nothing to our purpose) declares that 
there is no standard of nasal beauty. The Ro- 
mans were proud of their stern aquilines, and 
the Israelites would probably not be content to 
lose the smallest tip of their redundant beaks. 
The Tartars, having no noses to speak of, affect 
to consider the deficiency a beauty. The wife 
of Jenghis Khan was esteemed the most charm- 
ing woman in all Tartary, because she only had 
two holes where her nose should have been. 

Ambrose Paré put it into the queer head of 
Captain Shandy that “the length and goodness | 
of the nose was owing simply to the softness and 
flaccidity in the nurse’s breast—as the flatness 
and shortness of puisne noses Was to the firm- 
ness and elastic repulsion of the same organ of 
nutrition in the hale and lively—which, though | 
happy for the woman, was the undoing of the 
chi'd, inasmuch as his nose was so snubb’d, so | 
rebuff’d, so rebated, and so refrigerated thereby 
as never to arrive ad mensuram suam legitimam ; 
but that in case of the flaccidity and softness | 
of the nurse or mother’s breast — by sinking | 
into it, quoth Parmus, as into so much butter— | 
the nose was comforted, nourish’d, plump’d up, 
refresh’d, refocillated, and set a-growing for- | 
ever.” Dr. Cazenave is evidently no believer | 
in this theory, for he says that the flat, snub, | 
and crooked noses of infants can not be attrib- 
uted to mothers or nurses, but must be accept- 
ed as ngtural deformities for which nothing can 
be done. 

The tip of the nose often reddens, even in 
the youngest girls, without any apparent cause. 
Exercise and a proper diet, and all other means 
of invigorating the body and equalizing the cir- 
culation, are the best remedies. The nose be- 
comes often inordinately enlarged from the 


| 
| 
| 





habit of touching it with the hand, either from 
mere caprice or for the sake of squeezing oy, 
(a most dangerous practice) those little pimples 


| with black heads, which are popularly but erro. 


neously supposed to be worms. The nose should 
never be handled by one’s self, his friends, or 
enemies, The best means of getting rid of the 
little black-headed pimples is by washing every 
morning with this lotion: , 


Sub-carbonate of soda ............ 36 grains, 

ere 8 ounces, 

PRORSUOD OF FORGE 0.0.0 6.00000ceccerces 6 drops. 
Mix. 


People of a delicate and irritable complexion 
should not use a cotton or silk handkerchief, hut 
a linen one. The hairs which grow from the 
nostrils, and are sometimes so abundant as to 
be ugly and inconvenient, should be never pulled 
out, for dangerous consequences may ensue, 
but always cut with a pair of scissors when 
they protrude. 

A good supply of hairs, and a delicately. 
curved outline, with the inner extremity thicker 
than the outer, are essential to a fine eyebrow. 
The union of the two eyebrows was esteemed 
by the Romans a beauty, They admired the 


| air of severe dignity it gives to the face. The 


emasculated taste of modern times dislikes it 
for the same reason. The color of the eye- 
brow should be chestnut or black. The eve- 
brows are liable, like the hair, to become too 
dry or greasy, and require similar treatment. 
It is ordinarily quite enough to brush them 
daily with a tooth-brush dipped in a little di- 
luted Cologne-water, If the eyebrows are nat- 
urally too thin, nothing can be done by art to 
repair the defect; if, however, the hairs have 
dropped from any accidental cause whatsoever, 
a good result may be reasonably expected from 
shaving, rubbing them several times a day with 


, an infusion of mint in white wine, or moisten- 


ing them with the following lotion: 


Sulphate of quinine .. ie .. 5 grains, 
BE ciktnrdtesapeniecatnnteei< 1 ounce. 





If, on the contrary, the hair of the eyebrow 
is too thick, it must be thinned out with a pair 
of scissors, but never shaved. If it is desired 


| to make a pair of red or white eyebrows black, 


the simplest way is to burn a little incense and 
mastic, and, collecting the smoke on a card 
held* above the flame, to rub them with it. 
Care must be taken not to touch this pigment 


| with the bare fingers, for it is difficult to get 


rid. of. 

The most common colors of the eye are the 
bluish gray and yellowish hazel. The most 
beautiful are the pure blue and black. The 
beauty of the eye depends chiefly upon its ex- 
pression, but owes much of its charms to the 
eyelids and eyelashes. The former should be 
of a delicate rose hue, not too thick, and never 
so prominent as to project beyofid the orbit, 
and should always shade the pupil by partially 
covering it. The eyelashes must be long, reg- 
ular, and abundant. These are liable to a 
troublesome secretion, which exudes at their 
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roots and dries in a tenacious crust. If this be 
removed by force there is danger of the hair 
coming with it. It is best to aMoint the edges 
of the eyelids with a liffle almond oil, or to 
wash them with this lotion : 

coccee STEERS. 


1 drachm. 
1 ounce, 


Borax.....-seccesseees 
Qnince-seed mucilage 
Distilled black-cherry water 

There is no safe means of making the eye- 
lashes longer and more silken than nature has 
madethem. When they assume in their growth 
a wrong direction, the only remedy is to get rid 
of them by cutting. 

Apart from the serious diseases to which the 
eve is exposed, and of which it is not our pur- 
pose to treat, it is liable to various disorders 
which are more fatal to beauty than to health. 
Young lymphatic girls are often affected with 
red and swollen lids and weeping eyes. Such 
should avoid prolonged study, reading, and con- 
fining labor of all kinds. In the morning, on 
first awaking, the eyelids feel heavy, and are 
occasionally slightly adherent to each other. 
is a bad practice to rub the eyes under such cir- 
cumstances, for the lids become reddened and 
irritated and the lashes are apt to fall. Cold 
water is the best application, and is always to 
be preferred not only to the warm but the luke- 
Excessive sedentary work by artificial 
light, all kinds of fatigue, prolonged wake- 
fulness, and abuse of pleasure, reveal them- 
selves at once iff a dark rim about the eyes. 
This is what the French call des yeux cernés, and 
is with them esteemed, if persistent, a sure 
mark of the rake, male or female. 

The best of all eye-washes is undoubtedly 
cold water, but when the eyes are excessively 
fatigued, and rimmed with an unusual depth 
of blackness, the following lotion may be used 
with advantage : 


warm. 


BuGacieel OF PO80S..... 6 icc cccsccess ... 4ounces, 
MURR DEED. 6:0 0000600060 ienneeen 8 drops. 
Squinting is often caused in infants by let- 
ting the hair in front fall over the eyes, and an 
ugly blinking is not seldom produced by a too 
sudden change from darkness to a bright light. 
Care should be taken that the light should not 


shine directly in front or at the side of a sleep- | 


ing infant, but from behind. Short-sightedness 
is frequently caused in the young by the habit 
of reading with the head bent down too closely 
to the book. 
duced it can be remedied by, in the first place, 
abandoning this practice ; and secondly, by ed- 


ucating the eye to look at distant objects. When | 


short-sightedness, however, comes with birth, 
there is little relief to be expected except from 


the use of glasses, and these should be taken | 


at the earliest possible moment. Care, how- 
ever, must be taken in their selection. Those 


with which the short-sighted person can see | 


best are the best, and this must be discovered 
by a series of patient trials under the guidance 
of a skillful optician or oculist. The Eastern 
beauties of the harem, in order to give the ap- 
pearance of fullacss to their eyes, lightly touch 


It | 


When this defect is thus pro- | 


the borders of the lids with a fine camel’s-hair 
brush dipped ir. sulphuret of antimony, taking 
care to extend the dark line thus traced to a 
short distance beyond the angles. The eye 
thus artistically treated appears large, open, 
and almond-shaped. 

The ear to be beautiful should be small, 
round, regularly convoluted, of a clear rose tint, 
and closely attached to the side of the head 
Its shape is often deformed in infancy by the 
carelessness of mother or nurse. In adjusting 
the hat, cap, or bonnet the ears are not seldom 
disregarded. They thus are either crumpled 
up under the tight rim of the covering of the 
head, or left to stick out awkwardly beyond. 
The careful nurse should take the precaution to 
smooth down the ears of the child below its 
cap, and see that they are held in their proper 
position at the sides of the head, where they 
ought to nestle snugly. People with ugly ears 
have no alternative but to conceal them with 
their hair, and take care not to bring them into 
undue notice by showy or jingling trinkets. 
The skin of the ears can be kept sleek and 
smooth by washing them every morning with 
water in which a few drops of Cologne, or bet- 
ter still, of lemon juice, have been put. The 
hairs which are apt to grow at the entrance of 
the ear should never be plucked out, for this 
will make them come thicker, but always cut. 
The habit of boxing and pulling children’s ears 
is a cruel one. The former, if violent, may, by 
the sudden forcing of the air upon the drum, 
burst it and destroy the hearing. ‘The latter is 
no less fatal to the beauty of the ear. 

It does not matter, so far as appearance is 
concerned, what shape the male mouth may 
have, as with the present style of wearing a 
full mustache and beard little of it can be seen. 
In the smooth face of woman, however, the 
form of the mouth has a great deal to do with 
its beauty or ugliness. According to our Cau- 
casian notion, it should be small, regular, dry, 
sweet, and in laughing or speaking not show 
more than half of the length of the four or five 
upper teeth. The standard of taste in regard 
to the lips varies in different nations. The 
African not only prefers the flat nose, but the 
blubber lip. Mungo Park, when traveling on 
the banks of the Niger, overheard a bevy of 
negro matrons discussing the possibility of 
there being in any part of the world a woman 
capable of kissing such a shriveled mouth as 
his. <A certain fullness of the lower lip, espe- 
cially, seems essential to female loveliness. Sir 
| John Suckling says : 

“Her lips were red, and one was thin 


Compared to that was next her chin. 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


The lips, in fact, should be neither very thin nor 
full, and form when the mouth is closed an ob- 
tuse angle at each corner and in the centre. 


Their color ought to be of a lively red. The 
| lower lip should rise a little, and the upper be 
marked with a well-defined dimple of a roseate 
‘hue. Girls of a lymphatic temperament are 
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apt to be disfigured by swollen lips. These 
can he remedied by a proper regimen and such 
habits and exercise as tend to stimulate and 


develop the bodily activity. The gaping mouth, | 


which gives such an appearance of fatuity to the 

unfortunate possessor, is almost always the re- 

sult of the habit acquired in infancy of putting 

the fingers into it. Such habits can not be cor- 

rected too soon. The lips are covered with an 

excessively thin skin, which chaps, shrivels, and 

splits, especially in young children, on the least 

exposure to cold or wind. This arises often in 

consequence of some disorder of the digestive 

function, but not seldom also from the bad hab- 

it common to the young of thrusting not only | 
their fingers but any thing else within reach 
into their mouths. Biting the lips is another 
and worse practice still, which is not confined 
to children, but is as often seen among their 
elders. Madame de Pompadour from this hab- 
it began to spoil at the mouth, as she confessed 
herself, at the early age of thirty. The biting 
of the lips, if not checked in childhood, becomes 
so inveterate that it is almost impossible ever to 
stop it. It moreover often produces a frightful 
condition of the mouth. A poultice of bread | 
and milk may be useful if there is much heat | 
and swelling. Otherwise the following oint- 

ment will be better: 


PE, Sed inksadecd Rks cae 4g ounce. 
Mix. 

Sometimes touching the lips lightly, on going 
to bed, with a little fresh and perfectly pure 
glycerine will be all that is requisite. 

Rousseau said that no woman with fine teeth 
could be ugly. Any female mouth almost, with 
a good set of ivories, is kissable. The too early 
loss of the first teeth has an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the beauty and duration of the sec- 
ond. The youngest children should according- 
ly be made to take care of them, All that is 
necessary is to brush them severul times a day 
with a little ordinary soap or magnesia and wa- | 
ter. Grown people should clean their teeth at | 
least five times in the course of the twenty-four 
hours, on rising in the morning and going to 
bed at night, and after each meal. <A brush as 
hard as can be borne without pain should be | 
used, and the best of all applications is pure | 
soap and water, always lukewarm. After eat- | 


= th cigihenesee cee ..-. 18 grains, 
Cold } 
| 


a. 
sewing. It is not safe to bring very hot food or 
drink, especially if immediately followed b 
thing cold, in contact with the teeth. 

Wholesome gum are more essential eye, 
than the teeth to the beauty of the mouth, 
They should be of a firm texture and a lively 
red color, and well spread over the base of each 
tooth ; but they are often pale or livid, shrunk. 
en, fleshless, and sometimes even ulcerated, 
The excessive use of sugar and candies doo. 
great mischief. It is not only the bad effec 
of the acids produced by their decomposition, 
but the grittiness of these substances which 
wears away the gum, bares the roots of the 
tooth, and spoils the mouth. This is the chief 
danger of the use of tooth powders.  Livid 
gums will be benefited by occasional, but not 
too frequent, hard rubbing and pricking with q 
tooth-pick until they bleed slightly. 

The best of all washes and perfumes for the 
mouth is that favorite of the Parisian toilet, the 
Eau de Botot, thus made: 


'y any 


2 ounces, 

4 drachms, 

18 grains, 

1 drachm. 

Beat together in a mortar and macerate in two 
quarts of alcohol. After fifteen days add a 
drachm of essence of mint and filter. 





Ovid says that in his day girls were taught to 
smile : 

Quis credat? discunt etiam ridere puelle. 

The practice might be adofted with advant- 
age in our fashionable schools for girls, who, 
to the other elegant accomplishments acquired 
there, such as getting in and out of a carriage 
properly and doing crochet-work, might add that 
of smiling gracefully. Loud laughter, with the 
mouth opened wide and greatly distorted, is a 
youthful habit which should be early checked. 
That which is most decorous in woman is a 
sweet and gentle smile, where the mouth hard- 
ly opens, the cheek dimples slightly, and the 
lower lip just conceals the ends of the upper 
teeth. 

The beauty of the cheek is oftener destroyed 
by the loss of the teeth than by any other cause. 
This, therefore, is another reason for taking 
good care of these features, whose perfectness 
of condition is essential to every handsome face. 
There is a rough, farinaceous appearance, and a 
patchy redness, to which the cheeks of young 


ing all particles of food should be carefully re-| children are especially liable, which are said to 
moved from the teeth by means of a tooth- | be owing to the excessive kissing to which they 
pick of quill or wood, but never of metal, and | are obliged to submit. ‘It is a deplorable hab- 
by a thread passed now and again between the | it,” says Cazenave, “to let babies be kissed by 
teeth. Tooth powders of all kinds are injurious | all the world.’ We should respect those tender 
both to the enamel and the gums, and if em- | and delicate cheeks, and content ourselves with 
ployed every particle of them should be removed a light kiss upon their forehead, or better still 
from the mouth by careful rinsing. The habit | upon their hands.” ' 
which some women have of using a bit oflemon,| A chin according to the Greek ideal is nei- 
though it may whiten the teeth and give tem-| ther sharp nor blunt, but gently undulating in 
porary firmness and color to the gums, is fatal | its outline, and loses itself gradually and almost 
to the enamel, as are all acids. No one, young, insensibly in the fullness of the neck. 

or old, should turn their jaws into nut-crackers;| The face, the seat of expression, is the most 
and it is dangerous even for women to bite off, | mobile part of the human frame. It owes its 
as they so often do, the ends of the thread in| flexibility to a large number of small muscles, 














which, though they yield a ready obedience to 
the will, become so facile of motion that they 
often act without awaiting a command. In 
fact, their action in the direction to which they 
are most accustomed becomes at last so contin- 
yous as to give a permanent form to the feat- 
ures. Hence it is essential to the beauty of 
the visage to avoid grimaces, or what children 
call ‘making faces.” These if indulged in 
without check in childhood will leave a fixed 
impression of distortion upon the countenance. 
Our purpose has been merely to treat of those 
elements of beauty which lie no deeper than 
the skin. The others, of a profounder kind, 
which, moreover, are not without their influ- 
ence even upon surface charms, must be learn- 
ed from those who profess to teach the higher 
graces of the heart and intellect. The beauty 
which we cultivate is that likened by Lord Ba- 
con to summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt 
and ean not last. They, on the contrary, raise 
flowers of an immortal bloom. 


THE BALTIMORE PLOT 

TO ASSASSINATE ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

HE veil of mystery has never yet been lifted 

from the evidence disclosing the plot to as- 
sassinate Abraham Lincoln, on his contemplated 
passage through Baltimore, on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. Considerations affecting the per- 
sonal safety of those by whom the conspiracy 
was detected prevented a disclosure at the time. 
The subsequent assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the disclosures connected with the trial and 
conviction of Booth’s associates, removed any 
doubt in regard to the real existence of the 
plot. 

The truth may now be disclosed, and the 
public desire to know the exact facts upon which 
Mr. Lincoln acted may now be gratified. The 
circumstances detailed in this article are taken 
from the records of Allan Pinkerton, the Chief 
Detective, and are selected from the reports 
written out daily at the time, by those engaged 
in the investigation,.and they are believed by 
the writer of this article to be true. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln to the Pres- 
idency was immediately seized upon by the reck- 
less conspirators, who had long been plotting 
the overthrow of the Union, as a pretext upon 
which to consummate their designs. They at 
once employed all the machinery of popular ag- 
itation to create a public opinion, and ‘‘ fire the 
Southern heart,” so that it would sanction the 


deeds of violence and outrage which they con- | 
a | 


templated. Through the press, by popular 
meetings, public speeches, and in social inter- 
course, and in every possible way they painted 
the alleged wrongs of the South, the outrages 
past and anticipated of the North, to inflame 
and excite the inflammable Southern tempera- 
ment, until the slavehclding States became a 


great seething voleano. Especial efforts were 


made to render Mr. Lincoln personally odious 


and contemptible. No falsehood was too gross, 
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no lie too infamous, no statement too exagger 
ated to be used for this purpose. These means 
were resorted to with systematic concert, until 
the mass of the people in the slave States were 
made to believe that this pure, patient, humane, 
Christian statesman was a monster, whose vices 
and passions made him odious, and whose hab 
its made him an object of just abhorrence. 

Maryland, a border State, occupied a posi- 
tion of peculiar importance, and great efforts 
were made to bring her within the control of 
secession. Emissaries were sent to her from 
South Carolina and elsewhere, and nothing left 
undone to secure her co-operation in their rev- 
olutionary movements. ‘These efforts were too 
successful; still there were many bold spirits 
who gathered around that intrepid leader, Hen- 
ry Winter Davis, resolved to stand by the Union 
at allhazards. Buta majority of the wealthier 
classes, and those in office, with few exceptions, 
were in sympathy with the rebellion, and the 
spirit of treason for a time swept like a tornado 
over the State. 

On the 11th of February Mr. Lincoln, with 
a few of his personal friends, left his quiet, mod- 
est home to enter upon that tempestuous polit 
ical career which carried him to a martyr’s 
grave. With a dim, mysterious foreshadowing 
of the future, he uttered to his friends &nd 
neighbors his sad farewell. He seemed to be 
conscious that he might see the place, which had 
been his home for a quarter of a century, where 
**his children were born,” and where one of 
them lies buried, no more. Conscious of the 
great duties which devolved upon him, greater 
than those devolving upon any President since 
Washington, he humbly expressed his reliance 
upon “ Divine Providence, and asked his friends 
to pray that he might receive the assistance of 
Almighty God.” 

As he journeyed toward the Capital, received 
every where with the earnest sympathies of the 
people, his spirits rose, and when he pronounced 
‘*good-by” to the Prairie State, at the State 
line, he said, “ Behind the cloud the sun is 
shining still.” And on he sped, through the 
great free States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, to fulfill his great mis- 
sion, ” 

There was living at this time in Chicago a 
man by the name of Allan Pinkerton, one of 
the boldest, most shrewd, and skillful detectives 
of any country. He had always been a thor- 
ough anti-slavery man, a superintendent of the 
‘*underground railroad,” a friend and compan- 
ion of Lovejoy and the “old guard” of early ab- 
olitionists in Illinois, With his anti-slavery 
character well known, such was his reputation 
as a detective that Mr. Guthrie, when Secretary 
of the Treasury, had, notwithstanding, employed 
him as a Government detective. In 1860-61 
he was in the employ of the railroad companies 
of the Northwest. 

In the winter of 1861 General Scott, seeing 
the gathering storm, called to Washington a few 
national troops. ‘The passage of these over the 
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Northern Central and Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore railroads greatly exasper- 
ated the conspirators in Balfimore and else- 
where, and threats were openly made, and or- 
ganizations effected, to destroy the railroad 
tracks, burn their bridges, and the great steam 
ferry-boat by which the Susquehanna was 
crossed at Havre de Grace. 

In February Pinkerton was employed by the 
officers of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 


Baltimore road to investigate and ascertain the | 


facts in regard to these matters, with a view of 
protecting their road. For this purpose he re- 
moved to Baltimore, taking with him such of 
his detective force as he thought best suited to 
his purpose. 

While thus engaged an officer of the road 
learned that a young gentleman of high social 
position in Baltimore, the son of a very promi- 
nent citizen who had held high official position 
under the State and National Governments, had 
declared that he was one of a band who had 
sworn to take the life of Lincoln on his way to 
Washington. 


known they were then forming. He was alo 
instructed to make daily reports to his chief. 
then under an assumed name, occupying an of. 
fice and nominally carrying on a regular bysi- 
ness in Baltimore. Those reports, now lying 
before me, are curious and interesting. They 
show that Howard was eminently successful, 
that he soon became a welcome guest among 
many of the first families in that old and re- 
fined city; that he was a favorite with both 
sexes, among the ardent and mercurial young 
aristocracy, which furnished to the rebellion 
Harry Gilmor, the ‘French Lady,” Stuart, 
and many other partisans, and in whose circles 


| ‘* Dixie” and “* My Maryland” are still mourn- 


fully sung over ‘‘ the lost cause.” Many Balti- 


|more belles are living who might. innocently 


The officer communicated this | 


fact to Pinkerton, and he immediately asked | 


and obtained permission to investigate this con- 
spiracy. It was now to be plot and counter- 
plot. 


whom he had known in Illinois, Pinkerton 
determined that, if coolness, courage, and skill 
could save the life of Mr, Lincoln and prevent 
the revolution which would follow his violent 
death, he would accomplish it. His plan was 
with his detectives to enter Baltimore as resi- 
dents of Charleston and New Orleans, and by 
assuming to be secessionists of the most ex- 
treme violence, to secure entrance into their se- 


blush at the disclosures of the daily reports of 
one whom, in February, 1861, they called “the 
fascinating Howard of New Orleans.” 
Another of Pinkerton’s agents was of graver 
character, one whose devotion to his country 
in the most perilous and thankless character 
of a spy, led to his ignominious death at Rich- 
mond. I may, therefore, call him by his real 
name, Timothy Webster. He was adapted to 
operate on the middle and lower classes of so- 


ciety; of great physical strength and endurance, 
A warm admirer of the President elect, 


skilled in all athietic sports, a good shot, and 


| with a strong will and a courage bordering on 


cret societies and military organizations, and 


thus possess themselves of their secret plans. 
In looking over his corps he found two men ad- 
mirably adapted to the object he had in view, 
both young, and both able to assume and suc- 


cessfully carry out the character of a hot-| 


blooded, fiery secessionist. One of these, whom 
I shall call Howard, was of French descent. 
He had been carefully educated for a Jesuit 
priest, and added to his collegiate studies were 
the advantages of extensive foreign travel and 
the ability to speak, with great facility, several 
modern languages; and a knowledge of the 
South, its localities, prejudices, customs, and 
leading men, derived from several years’ resi- 
dence in New Orleans and other Southern 
cities. With these qualifications he possessed 
a fine personal appearance, insinuating man- 
ners, and that power of adaptation to the per- 
sons whom they wish to influence, popularly at- 
tributed to the Jesuits. Howard was instructed 
to assume the character of an extreme seces- 
sionist, go to a first-class hotel, register his 
name, and his residence as New Orleans, vis- 
it places of amusement, seek the acquaintance 
and secure the confidence of the young aristoc- 
racy of that city; enter their clubs, penetrate 
their secrets, and learn the wild projects it was 


| who wear cockades" 


rashness ; yet always justifying his boldness by 
an ingenuity and fertility of invention which 
saved him from a thousand perils, and at last 
falling a victim only because sickness rendered 
him incapable of executing his otherwise suc- 
cessful plan of escape ; a man whose exploits as 
the Union spy would in daring and romance 
equal, if not surpass, those of the Harvey 
Birch of Cooper.* 


* Webster went into the secret service of the Gov- 
ernment under the administration of Mr. Lincoln, and, 
as an illustration of the condition of public feeling aft- 
er the attack on Fort Sumter, I insert the following 
incident : 

In April he was traveling by railroad from Winches- 
ter west, and observed in the car six commissioners 
or emissaries from South Carolina and Georgia, each 
of them wearing conspicuously a black and white 
cockade. They received marked attention from the 
passengers, and from the people at the stations. Soon 
the attention of Webster was attracted to a man rath- 
er beyond middle age, a planter or farmer, with a most 
resolute and determined expression of face. He be- 
came excited by the cockade gentlemen, known to be 
rebel agents. He seemed restless and uneasy, and as 
they passed him would scowl] upon them with undis- 
guised hostility. Finally Webster, who sat watching, 
saw him draw a revolver from his pocket and place it 
on the seat beside him, and, as the six rebel emissa- 
ries approached him, he rose in his seat, took off his 
hat, and looking sternly at them, exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I am from Tennessee, and I say hurrah for An- 
drew Jackson and damn all those who would destroy 
the Union!" and then resumed his seat. The car, 
filled with men, was silent, every one expecting a 
fight. Several gentlemen approached the man, but 
after looking in his face passed on in silence. Soon 
after three other rebel agents wearing cockades came 
in, Rising again, and stepping on the seat, he raised 
his hat and again exclaimed, still more pointedly, 
“Hurrah for Andrew Jackson and damn all mep 
Several persons sitting near 
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There were other agents, and among them a 
Mrs. Warn, a lady whom the chivalry of the 
Monumental City would then have pronounced 
as “fascinating” as some of their fair friends 
did Howard. 

By the 15th of February Pinkerton’s ma- 
chinery was fairly in running order ; his agents 
in full communion with the clubs and secret 
societies of Baltimore, so that an interview was 
planned and brought about between Howard's 
chief and a Captain Fernandina, one of the 
most active of the conspirators. Fernandina 
was an Italian, or of Italian descent. He had 
lived in the South for many years, and was 
thoroughly possessed of the idea of Southern 
wrongs, and that the South had been outraged 
by the election of Lincoln; and, educated with 
Italian ideas, he justified the use of the stiletto 
and assassination as a means of preventing the 
President elect from taking his seat in the Ex- 
ecutive chair. He was an enthusiast and a 
fanatic. In the interview with Fernandina, 
which took place at saloon, in the pres- 
ence of some of the military company which he 
commanded—his lieutenant and others in their 
confidence—in the course of the conversation 
Fernandina, believing he was addressing a thor- 
ough secessionist, said: ‘‘ Lincoln shall never, 
never be President. My life,” said he, ‘‘is of 
no consequence, Iam willing to give it for his. 
I will sell my life for that of that abolitionist. 
As Orsini gave his life for Italy, I am ready to 
die for the rights of the South.” 

Some one present remarked, “ Are there no 
means of saving the South except by assassina- 
tion?” “No,” said he; ‘‘ you might as well try 
to blow down the Washington monument with 
your breath as to change our purpose—die he 
must and shall; and,” he added, turning to Cap- 
tain T——-, a co-conspirator, ‘‘ we will, if nec- 
essary, all die together. Every captain will in 
that day prove himself a hero. The first shot 
fired, the head traitor Lincoln dead, and all 
Maryland will be with us and the South freed. 
Mr. H ,”’ said he, turning to Pinkerton, “if 
I alone must do it I shall not hesitate! Lin- 
coln shall die inthis city!” 

The next day Pinkerton met the same Cap- 
tain T——, one of Fernandina’s associates, who 
called Pinkerton aside and whispered: ‘It is 
determined that that G—d d—d Lincoln shall 
never pass through here alive! The d—d abo- 
litionist shall never set foot on Southern soil but 
to find a grave.” He added: “I have seen 








right, and in one week from. to-day the North 
shall want a new President, for Lincoln will be 
dead.” 

Among the associates of Howard he meets 
with a fast young gentleman by the name of 
Hill, who proudly exhibits a gold Palmetto 
badge, and represents himself as a lieutenant 
in the Palmetto Guards, a secret military or- 
ganization in Baltimore. Howard, the ardent 
secessionist from New Orleans, chiding the slow- 
er and more cautious action of the friends in 
Maryland, and Hill, of the Palmetto Guards, 
become bosom friends. They drink, go to con- 
certs, theatres, and other places of amusement 
together. Hill, who has social position in Bal- 
timore, introduces his accomplished friend from 
Louisiana, and finally opens to him, in part, 
the secrets of the plot to assassinate Lincoln. 
He himself goes into it with reluctance. ‘* What 
a pity,” says he to Howard, “ that this glorious 
Union must be destroyed all on account of that 
monster Lincoln!” 

The plan was to excite and exasperate the 
popular feeling against Mr. Lincoln to the ut- 
most. On the published programme he was 
to enter Baltimore from Harrisburg on the 23d 
of February by the Northern Central Railroad, 
and would reach Baltimore about the middle of 
the day. <A vast crowd would meet him at the 
Calvert Street dépéot, at which it was expected 
he would take an open carriage, and ride, near- 
ly a mile and a half, to the Washington dépot. 
It would be very easy for a determined man to 
shoot him on his passage. Agents of the con- 
spirators had been in the principal Northern 
cities, watching the movements of the Presiden- 
tial party, ready to telegraph to Baltimore any 
change of route. A cipher was agreed upon, 
so that the conspirators could communicate 
with each other without the facts leaking out 
through the telegraph offices. Meanwhile the 
idea of assassination preyed upon the mind of 
Hill; he grew sad and melancholy, and plunged 
still deeper into dissipation. Howard is his con- 
stant companion and confidential friend, his 
“* shadow,” in the language of the profession ; 
at times he is thoughtful, and then he breaks 
out into rhapsodies. He talks to Howard of 
dreams and death. ‘‘I am destined to die,” 
said Hill; “shrouded with glory. If a man had 
the nerve he could immortalize himself by 
plunging a knife into Lincoln’s heart. Let us,” 
said he, “have another Brutus. I swear,” said 
he, ‘*I will kill Lincoln before he reaches the 


Colonel Kane, Chief of Police, and he is all | Washington dépdt, not that I love Lincoln less, 


him rose and left the car, not caring to be present at 
the expected fight. Directly four rather rough-looking 
men came and took the vacant seats near him. They 
were his neighbors from East Tennessee. A crowd 
of men, with those wearing cockades, gathered at each 
end of the car. He rose the third time, and stepping 
into the passage, looking first at one end and then the 
other, he took off his hat and said, ‘I say hurrah for 
Andrew Jackson and damn all traitors who wear 
cockades!" Such wae the determination expressed 
in his eye and bearing that none assailed him. The 
cockade men all left and were no more seen in the car 
or on the train. 


| but my country more. 


I am ready to do the 
deed, and then I will proudly announce my 
name, and say: ‘Gentlemen, arrest me, J am 
the man;’ and then I will be called one ‘that 
gave his country liberty.” When our company 
draws lots, if the red ballot falls to me, I will do 
it willingly. Perhaps,” said he, “ Lincoln may 
conclude to come by way of Havre de Grace ; 
if so, the ferry-boat across the Susquehanna 
will be the best place to do the deed. I will go 
out there and kill him if it is so ordered.” Not- 
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— 
withstanding his contemplated crime he had to the others the color of the ballot he drew 
some good traits; he was warmly attached to And now the leaders, to make success moro 
his mother, spoke tenderly of her, and talked to certain, placed eight red ballots in the hat. and 
Howard of pecuniary provision being made for cight red ballots were drawn, each man drawing 
her, if he should sacrifice his life in the enter- one believing that upon his courage, strength, 
prise. and skill alone depended what he regarded as 
Webster had gone to Perrymansville, and, | the cause of the South, each supposing that }, 
securing the confidence of the secessionists alone was charged with the execution of tha 
there, had joined a miiitary company which deed. 
was drilling with a view of destroying the rail- The weapons and the mode of death were to 
roads, burning the bridges, and the ferry-boat be left to the person who drew the red ballot. 
on the Susquehanna, | <A knowledge of all these facts having been 
The time for Mr. Lincolng passage through | obtained by Pinkerton, he on the night of Feb- 
Baltimore was rapidly approaching, but the ruary 20 hastened to meet the Presidential 
exact plan of operation by the conspirators party at Philadelphia, 
had not been agreed upon. The popular feel- While these plots had been going on, Mr. 
ing against him had, through the press, and by Lincoln and his friends, unconscious of danger, 
harangues, and all the means by which the were pursuing their journey toward the Capital, 
public mind is operated upon, been inflamed Vast crowds had every where assembled to wel- 
and exasperated to the highest pitch. Thou- come and congratulate him, and pledge to him 
sands of the more ignorant had been wrought | their support in the maintenance of the integrity 
upon by the intelligent until they were ready | of the Republic, its Constitution and laws. At 
for any act of violence and atrocity. The lead- | Philadelphia Mr. Pinkerton met the Presiden- 
ers finally fully determined that the assassina- | tial party, and laid before Mr. Judd, of Chicago, 
tion should take place at the Calvert Street a confidential personal friend of Mr. Lincoln, in 
dépot. A vast crowd of secessionists was to detail the facts in regard to the conspiracy. 
assemble at that place and await the arrival of | Assassination was then a crime scarcely known 
the train with Mr. Lincoln, They were to goin the Unite: States, and assassination for po- 
early and fill the narrow streets and passages litical reasons was almost incredible. It is a 
immediately surrounding it. It was known) sad commentary on the wickedness of the re- 
among the leaders that George P. Kane, the | bellion that a plot to assassinate a prominent 
Marshal of Police, subsequently arrested by | public man would to-day be credited upon far 
General Banks, and afterward an officer in the | less evidence than before the war. Conscious 
rebel army, would detail but a small police force 














protect a passage for Mr, Lincoln and his suite, 
































to quell the disturbance. At this moment, the 











himself in a dense, excited, and hostile crowd, 
hustled and jammed, and then the fatal blow 
was to be struck. A swift steamer was to be 
stationed in Chesapeake Bay, with a boat ‘con- 























soon’as*the deed was done, and convey him to 
a Southern port, where he would have been re- 
ceived with acclamations and honored as a hero. 
But who should do the bloody deed? It was 
feared by some that Hill lacked the nerve and 
coolness. To determine this question, a meet- 
ing of the conspirators was held on the night of 
the 18th of February. Some twenty persons 
were collected, each of whom had taken an oath 
of secrecy, and also sworn, if designated, that 
he would take the life of the President elect. 
It was arranged that ballots should be prepared 
and placed in a hat, and that the person who 
drew a red ballot should be the assassin. The 
drawing was made in a darkened room, so that 
none could know who drew the fatal ballot ex- 
cept he who had it, and no one was to disclose 






















































































to attend the arrival and nominally clear and 


and that that small foree would be sympathizers 
with the secessionists. When the train should 
enter the dépét, and Mr. Lincoln should attempt 
to pass through the narrow passage leading to | 
the street, some roughs were to raise a row on 
the outside, and all the police were to rush away 


police being withdrawn, Mr. Lincoln would find 


cealed, ready to take the assassin on board as | 





of the existence of the plot; knowing the trust- 
worthiness of those from whom he gerived his 
information: knowing that the train was laid, 
that the mine would be sprung as surely as Mr. 
Lincoln should reach the city of Baltimore; that 
the assassins of the red ballot were even now on 
his track and waiting the fatal moment; that 
the police of Baltimore, under control of Mar- 
shal Kane, would act in concert with the con- 
spirators; that a vast mob, wild, savage, and 
blood-thirsty, was organized and ready to act 
their part, the character of which was not long 
after fully disclosed by the attack upon and 


| murder of the Massachusetts a@idiers on their 


march to Washington ;* yet, knowing all this, 
Pinkerton feared he should. have difficulty in 
inducing Mr. Lincoln to adopt measures to se- 
eure his safety. The President elect was an 
unsuspecting man, 

* If there are any who have hitherto entertained 
doubts of Mr. Lincoln’s peril, the facts set forth in this 
article will doubtless remove them. The circumstances 
set forth in Mr. Pinkerton’s records should be read 
with a recollection of the disclosures on the trial of 
Booth’s associates. And it should be also remem- 
bered that a few days after Mr. Lincoln's passage 
through Baltimore, this same mob, under the instiga- 
tion of the same leaders, attacked and killed not less 
than four, and wounded many others, of the Massa- 
chusetts Sixth on their passage through Baltimore. 
What had these soldiers done to excite that mob, as 
compared with their exasperated feelings toward Mr. 
Lincoln? Would a mob that attacked a regiment of 
armed men have been deterred from attacking one 
man, whom they regarded as a tyrant and the chief 
object of their hatred ? 
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THE PALTIMORE PLOT TO ASSASSINATE ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


After laying the matter in all its details be- 
fre Judd, and satisfying him of the existence 
fthe plot, and of the extreme peril Mr. Lin- 
coln would incur by attempting to pass through 


Baltimore according to the programme, Pinker- 


ton and Judd had an interview with the Pres- | 


lent elect, and laid the matter before him. 


On the night of the 21st February, after the | 


interview, Mr. Pinkerton made this entry in 
his journal : 

‘While Mr. Judd detailed the circumstances 
of the conspiracy, Mr. Lincoln listened very at- 
tentively, but did not say a word, nor did his 


12 


7 


itive danger in my attempting to go throug 
Baltimore openly, according to the published 
programme — if you can arrange any way to 
carry out your purposes, I will place myself in 
your hands.” ‘“ Mr. Lincoln,” says Pinkerton, 
‘**said this with a tone and manner so decisive, 
we saw that no more was to be said.” 

It was finally arranged between Judd, Pink- 
erton, and the officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


} road that a special train should leave Harris- 


untenance, which I closely watched, show | 


any emotion. He was thoughtful, serious, but 
deci ledly firm.” 

Pinkerton then, himself, went over the ground, 
letailing to Mr. Lincoln all the facts connected 
with Fernandina, Hill, and others, the condition 
of popular feeling, and the plans of the assas- 
also the fact that Kane, Chief of Police, 
ad declared that he would give him no “ po- 

He told him there were perhaps 
ten or fifteen desperadoes—wild, enthusiastic 
young men—who had been wrought up to a 


escort, 


burg at 6 p.m. the next evening, and bring Mr. 
Lincoln to Philadelphia in time to take the 11 
o’clock train going through Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, on the night of the 22d. This train 
was to be detained until Mr. Lincoln arrived ; 


| every contingency, in regard to the connection 


of the trains and possible delays, was most skill- 
fully planned, so as to secure connections and 
the certainty of going through on time. 
Meanwhile, to prevent this change being tel- 
egraphed to Baltimore by a confederate, or in- 
formation of this change of route being known, 
and leaking out in any way, the Superintendent 
of the Telegraph Company, ‘at the instance of 
Mr. Pinkerton, sent a practical telegraph climb- 


pitch of fanaticism, in which they really be-| er to isolate Harrisburg from telegraphic com- 


taking his life, even at the cost of their own; 
that they had bound themselves by oaths to 
assassinate him; that a vast, excited crowd 
would meet him at the dépdt of the Northern 
Central Railroad, a fight would be got up in 

e crowd, and this would be the signal for the 
attack on his person, and in the mélée a dozen 
lesperate men, armed with revolvers and dirks, 
each sworn to take his life, would be upon his 
path, and that he, Mr. Pinkerton, felt a moral 

nviction that he could not pass from the Cal- 
vert Street dépot to the Washington dépot, a 
mile and a half, in an open carriage, alive. 
Both Judd and Pinkerton pressedy these and 
other corroborating facts upon him with all the 

ver which they possessed. He remained si- 
lent a few moments, and it was suggested that 
he should change the programme, and take the 
night train for Washingtor that very night. Mr. 
Judd said to him: ‘‘ These proofs can not be now 
made public, as the publication of the facts would 
involve the lives of several of Mr. Pinkerton’s 


force, and, among others, the life of Webster, 





yed they would be patriots and martyrs in | munication with all the world until Mr, Lincoln 


should reach Washington. 

On the morning of the 22d February 
Lincoln visited old “Independence Hall,” and 
with his own hand raised over it the flag. His 
speech on this occasion was the most impressive 
and characteristic of any which he made on his 
journey to the Capital. He gave most eloquent 
expression to the emotions and associations 
suggested by the day and place. He declared 
that all his political sentiments were drawn 
from those which had been expressed in that 
Hall. He alluded most feelingly to the dan- 
gers, and toils, and sufferings of those who had 


Mr. 


| adopted and made good the Declaration of In- 


| 


serving in a rebel company under drill, at Per- | 


ryman’s, in Maryland.” Some other conversa- 
tion was held between him and Mr. Judd, in re- 
gard to the construction which would be placed 
upon his conduct if he changed the programme 


and went directly toWashington. Mr.Juddthen | 


asked, “ Will you, upon any statement which can 
be made, consent to leave for Washington on to- 

ght’s train?” Mr. Lincoln promptly replied, 
“No, I can not consent to do this. I shall hoist 
the fag on Independence Hall to-morrow morn- 
Washington’s birthday), and go to Harris- 
burg to-morrow, and meet the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania; then I shall have fulfilled all 
my engagements. After this, if you (Judd), 
and you, Allan (Pinkerton), think there is pos- 


ing ( 





dependence: that declaration which gave prom- 
ise that “‘in due time the weight would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” 
the dangers which threaten his country, and 
that those dangers originated in opposition to 
the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 


Conscious of 


}ence, and knowing that his own life was even 


now threatened for his devotion to liberty, and 
that his way to the National Capital was beset 
by assassins, yet he did not hesitate to declare 
‘*that he would rather be assassinated on the 
spot than surrender those principles.” 

During the same night on which Pinkerton’s 
disclosures were made to Mr. Lincoln, F. W. 
Seward, Esq., arrived at Philadelphia, having 


| been sent by his father to warn him of the 


danger which was awaiting him at Baltimore. 
Facts had come to the knowledge of Secretary 
Seward and General Scott, corroborating the 
evidence which had been accumulated by Mr. 
Pinkerton of the existence of the conspiracy. 
This circumstance rendered Mr. Lincoln less 
reluctant than he had been to consent to the 


| arrangements for his passage through Baltimore 
}on the night of the 22d. 
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Mr. Lincoln on the same day, the 22d of 
February, went to Harrisburg, was cordially 
received by Governor Curtin and the Leg’sla- 
ture, and a vast crowd of citizens. At six 
o'clock an engine and one passenger-car were 
standing on the track leading to Philadelphia. 
Soon after, excusing himself on the ground of 
fatigue, he left the dinner-table, went to his 
room, changed his dress for a traveling-suit, 
and, with a broad-brimmed felt-hat (which had 
been presented to him in New York), he went 
quietly to a side-door, got into a carriage in 
waiting, and was driven, with one companion, 
Ward H. Lamon, rapidly to the car which 
awaited him, and was soon speeding on toward 
Philadelphia. The secret of his departure was 
known to but very few, and by them disclosed 
tonoone. On his arrival at Philadelphia Mr. 
Lincoln was met by Mr. Pinkerton, taken into 
a carriage and driven to the dépdt of the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, 
Mr. Pinkerton timing their arrival so as to 
reach the train just at_the moment of depart- 
ure. -. 
The officers of the road, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the departure of the train before Mr. 
Lincoln was aboard, had instructed the con- 
ductor not to leave until he received a package 
of important Government dispatches, ‘‘ which 
must go through to Washington that night.” 
Mr. Pinkerton had caused the three sections of 
the sleeping-car, which was on the end of the 
train, to be taken, and his agent stood at the 
door, which was locked, awaiting the arrival of 
the party. When the party appeared the door 
was opened, Mr. Lincoln stepped in, went to 
his berth; an officer of the road handed the 
package of Government dispatches—consisting 
of some numbers of the New York Herald, care- 





fully sealed up and addressed to the Secretary 


HE question is, whether Senator Sumner, if 

he were invited to dine in Belgravia, would 
wear a shooting-jacket and India rubber boots. 
And if Senator Sumner would not wear an im- 
proper costume when he dines with the Duke of | 
Argyle, why should Minister Adams when he 
goes to the Queen’s ball? Senator Sumner would 
decline to dress upon such an occasion as an utter- 
ly ignorant boor might dress; and Mr. Adams de- 
clined upon Ais occasion to dress as the waiters 
dress. Mr. Adams is undoubtedly the repre- 
sentative of his country, and his country is sup- 
posed—we say supposed theoretically—to culti- 
vate simplicity of manners. But what is sim- 
plicity of manners? In the matter of costume it 
is to dress appropriately. Social custom settles 


it. A black silk cravat, with no white collar sur- | 
mounting or overlaying it, is a perfectly innocent | 


article of attire. But to wear it when every body 
else wears a white linen cravat, with much white 
shirt collar, is to show yourself ignorant, or worse. 
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of State—and instantly the whistle sounded 
and the train was whirling on toward Washing. 
ton, bearing in security not “Cwsar and jj, 
fortunes,” but Lincoln and the destinies of tho 
republic. ‘ 

So skillfully had the matter been arranged 
that no one in Philadelphia had seen Mr, Lip. 
coln, no one saw him enter the car, no one o) 
the train except the party of the President, 10: 
even the conductor, knew of his presence jy 
the car, When the conductor came along ty 
examine the tickets Mr. Pinkerton showed him 
Mr. Lincoln’s ticket, and he did not look into 
his berth. At Havre de Grace Pinkerton was 
signaled by Webster that ‘ All’s well;” and 
from there to Baltimore, at every bridge-cross- 
ing, standing on the rear platform of the last 
car, he could see a man spring up as the train 
passed on, and show a white light from the 
dark lantern hanging in his belt, which meant, 
‘© All’s weil.” Reaching Baltimore at about 
half past three in the morning, Mr. Stearns, the 
Superintendent of the road, entered the car, 
and whispered in the ear of Pinkerton the wel- 
come words, ‘‘ All’s well.” That city, 
the conspirators had planned to make that day 
the scene of a tragedy as infamous as that of 
Wilkes Booth, was now in profound repose; 
and the assassins of the red badlot little dream- 
ing that their intended victim was passing on 
to the protecting bayonets of General Scott. 
Nothing occurred to interrupt or delay the pas- 
sage, and at six in the morning of the 23d they 
reached Washington, where at the dépot they 
were met by some of the President’s Illinois 
friends. 

Pinkerton had told Mr. Lincoln at Philadel- 
phia he would answer with his life for his safe 
arrival in Washington, and he had redeemed 
his pledge. 
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If you insist that another person shall commit the 
same folly, he will very properly prefer to stay at 
home. So Mr. Adams did not go to the Queen's 
ball. 

Social custom ordains that we shall eat our 
dinners with the aid of knives and forks, and not 
tear our food with our fingers. If you despise 
knives and forks—if you think them a weak and 
cowardly luxury—you may take a pick-axe and 
shovel to your dinner, if you will; but you will 
hardly be invited into decent society again. In 
China, which is a highly civilized country, chop- 
sticks are preferred to knives and forks by high 
society. Suppose that the Government of the 
United States had apprised Mr. Burlingame that 
the severity of democratic principles required that 
he should use nothing but his pocket-knife in par- 
taking of state banquets. Perhaps in China they 
are tolerant, and if a visitor prefers jack-knives 
to chop-sticks, they are not troubled. But En- 
gland is not tolerant. 


England insists that a 





EDI’ TOR 'S EASY CHAIR. 


nest shall not wash his hands in in the soup. E n- 
ae expects every man to do his dinner in a 
dr ess coat and a white cravat, and that he will 
wear a Court dress when he goes to Court. If 
es rica does not wish her citizens to wear Court 
iresses, Why does she send them to Court? Ifa 
ntleman is willing to conform to the harmless 
ms of the society in which he finds himself, 

y should any body quarrel? Above all, why 
yuld any body talk ‘about republican simplicity? 

Is re pub jlican simplicity a i lack satin waistcoat 
nd blue yarn stockings ? Is it a swallow-tailed 
coat and“Balmorals? Ts it a flannel shirt and 
w-quarte sred shoes? Is it what some people 
wear in Vermont, or other people in New York, 
or other people in Tennessee, or other people in 
Texas? Is it republican simplicity to wear a 
black broadcloth suit that costs two hundred dol 
oo and a diamond solitaire in a shirt-frill cost- 
¢athousand dollars? Is it republican simplici- 


ty to wear a blue coat with brass buttons, and to 


cover your hands with black cotton gloves 
What is republican simplicity, and who is he 
arbiter elegantiarum? President Andrew Jack 
son once officiated in that capacity, and as his 
idea of republican simplicity he suggested ‘‘a 
black coat with a gold star on each side of the 
collar, near the termination; the under-clothes 
to be black or white, at the option of the wearer 
Mr. Minister Hannegan’s, in the balcony of the 

hotel at Berlin, were white]; a three-cornered 
chapeau de bras, with a black cockade and gold 
eagle [why not a white cockade and a peacock’s 
feather ?}; and a steel-mounted sword with white 
scabbard.” If the kind reader should ask who 
was Mr. Hannegan, and upon what occasion did 
he wear white under-clothes in a Berlin balcony, 
we will remind him that in the palmy days of 
Polk and the Republic a worthy of the name of 
Hannegan was sent to Prussia as United States 
Minister, and he began his diplomatic labors by 

wing in the balcony of the hotel at which 

is Excellency had alighted, airily clad in his 

— and stark, staring drunk. He observed to 
e letter the direction of Mr. Arbiter Jackson, 

that black or white under-clothes at the option 
of the wearer lay in the direction of republican 
simplicity. But the traveling American citizen, 
who had any leisure or turn for reflection, mused 
‘as he loitered unter den Linden whether it might 
not be as well to consult character as costume, 
and whether, if it were desirable to provide that 
no Minister should wear broadcloth clothes, it 
might not be as well to provide also that he 
have clean habits. 

Mr. Secretary of State Marcy, at a later period 
than that of President Jackson, suggested that 
our Ministers should go to Court in ‘* the simple 
dress of an American citizen.” That was a stroke 
of diplomatic humor. It needed only that the 
Secretary should add, that the trowsers should be 
as long as a piece of string, and the coat-skirts as 
wide as a piece of cloth. If Mr. Secretary Marcy 
had summoned a council of representatives of his 
fellow-citizens from Florida and Arkansas to 
Pennsylvania and Maine, and had asked them 
for their opinions of ‘‘the simple dress of an 
American citizen,” the standard would have 
probably fluctuated from bare feet and leather 
leggings to the much derided ‘tail-coat” and 
delicate French calf boots. Mr. 
present Minister in Belgium, and a gentleman 
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fi umili ar with the hi ibits of what is ec: alled ‘ * soci- 
ety” in Europe and in the United States, signal- 
ized his diplomatic career when he was chargé 
ad interim in Paris by wearing a plain suit of 
clothes to the French Court; and in his subse- 
quent retirement upon the calm banks of the 
Naugatuck, before proceeding to Brussels vid 
Washington, he wrote a letter upon this sub- 
ject of Court clothes which has been lately com- 
municated to the country by the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Sanford paints a ludicrous picture 
of the clothes actual and possible which the 
American Ministers wear or might wear at 
Court. One, he fancies, either did or might de- 
sign a garment made from the star-spangled ban 
ner, and the contemplative mind inquires whether 
that could be considered as satisfying Secretary 
Marcy's re juirement of the simple dress of an 
American citizen. A blue coat covered with 
stars, trowsers striped alternately with the hues 
of the flag, and a head-dress of the plumes of the 
proud bird of our country—why might that not be 
considered, without an unfair use of words, ** the 
simple dress of an American citizen ?” 

The great precedent—we are not sure at this 
moment whether Secretary Marcy alludes to it— 
has been Dr. Franklin’s costume when he went 
to Court. What was good enough for Dr. Frank- 
lin, is the inference, is good enough for any body ; 
and if Dr. Franklin was received in worsted 
stockings and the ordinary costume he wore at 
home, let his example rule, and all his successors 
present themselves in their home suits. Whether 
this reasoning be sound or not is of small import- 
ance compared with the lately published fact that 
the Doctor wore his ordinary clothes only because 
the Court suit which he had ordered did not ar- 
rive in time, and by permission of the Upper 
Lord Inspector of Clothes at the French Majes- 
ty’s Court. This information is communicated 
by Mr. Sargent in a letter to the Nation, and dis- 
poses of all the fine theories that have been ven- 
tured upon the subject. 

Intrinsically the statement is very probable. 
Dr. Franklin was surely the last man to outrage 
any point of etiquette wholly unimportant if ob- 
served, but very important if violated. His mind 
was not upon worsted stockings, but upon the 
dignity and recognition of the United States as a 
separate power. He would hardly have cared 
to peril serious matters by obstinacy and vision- 
ary fidelity in matters wholly trivial. The Doc 
tor’s good sense was supreme. But we could 
hardly say as much if he had deliberately gone 
to Court without any coat at all, or with an ap 
pearance no less extraordinary, without ample 
understanding and explanation. 

Mr. Buchanan’s troubles upon this subject, 
while Minister in England, are also very comic- 
al reading. He had interviews with the Lord 
High Clothes Inspector, and there were propo- 
sitions and counter-propositions, and much re 
flection and grave conclusion, and at last a com- 
promise. Now in such a case a compromise is 
a surrender. If a Minister will wear a Court or 
dress sword he may as well wear a Court coat. 
If he ceases to resemble the waiters in any de- 
gree he may as well cease to do so altogether. 
We do not mention waiters in any derogatory 
sense. ‘They are a very useful and often a very 
urbane part of the community. But if upon any 


| occasion, such as a Queen's ball, they wear a 
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particular dress, although it be the ordinary din- 
ner dress of the ordinary gentleman, whoever 
wears that costume is naturally accounted a wait- 
er. Thereis no harm init. There is no harm 
in the Easy Chair’s being mistaken for a Major- 
General. But as he has not yet arrived at that 
distinction, why should he wear the uniform of 
that rank ? 

Or, again, the Queen, or the custom of the 
Palace, may require that every person who is 
admitted to the august hospitalities of Majesty 
shall wear some kind of dress different from the 
ordinary costume. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that the Palace customs must prevail 
at the Palace. Those who do not choose to con- 
form ought not to choose to go. To insist upon 
wearing a homespun blue coat or yarn stockings 
as a protest against extrayagance, or as an as- 
sertion of democratic principles, is unspeakably 
absurd. You might as well insist upon wearing 
a flowered dressing-gown to an ordinary dinner. 
The whole business of a Court ball is a ceremony. 
What else is her Majesty’s self? If you have 
diplomatic duties to discharge, a treaty to nego- 
tiate, an instruction to communicate, you may 
go in your ordinary morning costume and talk 
it over with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
But even here you observe aceremony. You wear 
the dress that custom prescribes. Why, in the 
name of good taste, should you not wear the 
same to the Palace ? 

There are people who think it is very demo- 
cratic to show that they are as good as any body, 
by slamming down their boots at their chamber 
doors in a hotel, by talking and laughing loud in 
hotel corridors, by picking their teeth with the 
fork or a jack-knife in a public eating-room, by 
being dirty and slouchy and slangy and profane. 
Such people succeed in being very disgusting, 
but it is impossible to discover how they are 
more democratic. If democracy means dirt and 
coarseness and ill-feeling and bad manners, the 
less we have of it the better. If refinement of 
manners is inconsistent with democracy, then 
democracy is inconsistent with the highest civil- 
ization. It is not in the least important whether 
Minister Adams or any other Minister, when he 
goes to Court, wears a dress sword or a scarlet 
cloak, or the suit that he would wear to a Bos- 
ton dinner party. It is only important that in 
purely ceremonial and trivial matters he should 
do as custom prescribes. It appears that he 
went in his Boston dinner suit to a reception by 
the new Prime Minister and Mrs. Disraeli—and 
we trust that the vexed shade of Marcy is soothed. 
But when Congress undertakes to settle social 
customs Congress seems to an Easy Chair to be 
doing a very ridiculous thing. If the Senate will 
refuse to confirm all persons whose discretion in 
clothes as well as in other matters can not be 
trusted it will have done its duty upon this great 
subject. 


In some recent remarks upon the case of Mr. 
Tyng and the Reverend Messrs. Stubbs and Boggs 
the Easy Chair suggested that the really import- 
ant point in preaching and the other offices of 
public worship is the salvation of souls, as it is 
called—in other words, to make men better. But | 
the incident in question—the Tyng controversy | 
—illustrates the immense quarrel which is al- 
ways proceeding in the various branches of what | 








is collectively called the Protestant Church. Tho 
Roman Catholic Church is, so far as it ext tends 
and wherever it plants itself, truly Catholic, |; 
you are baptized 1 in Patagonia or in Cochin Chi; 
or in Paris or in New York, you are admitted ¢, 
the Church every where, as Mr. Parton forej}) 
remarks in his recent article. But the vario 

members of the Protestant movement are 
as constantly and busily engaged in de 
each other, or in arguing against each other, ; 

in denouncing each other, as in exposing the fil. 
lacies and the perils of the Church agginst 

they all sbeik 

“Ts Mrs. Jones orthodox, Mrs. Smith ?” 

**No, no, no—oh no!” replied Mrs. Smith, 
with an air of solemn TE. and deprecation 
** Mrs. Jones is one of those U ivabialiate wl 
believe that every body will be saved. But as 
for us, we look for better things.” 

This kind of endless civil warfare in the Prot 
estant communion is very natural, but it is 
very disagreeable symptom of a very good tend- 
ency. Protestantism is an assertion of the sa 
cred supremacy of the individual conscience ai 
of the liberty of thought. Therefore it will 0 
pose what it deems to be error in a friend, so to 
speak, as readily as in an enemy. The whole 
problem of the universe being in the order of 
nature submitted to its scrutiny, with no other 
controlling authority than its own conception of 
the Divine command as expressed in the Bible 
or in itself, the individual conscience can not 
approve what even those with whom it agrees in 
principle assert, if it conflicts with its own view. 

3ut the Protestant principle of religious li! 
erty necessarily implies what is called toleration, 
as the greater includes the less. Toleration is 
not a pleasant word. For who shall tolerate? 
And by what right? John does not tolerate 
Tom’s life, for Tom has as good a right to his 
life as John to his. Is the tolerator tolerated? 
And if he is, what practical meaning has the 
word? Liberty, not toleration, is the true Pro 
estant word. In the city of Rome the authiori- 
ties formerly tolerated a Protestant chapel. It 
was true toleration, for the authorities claimed 
the right to determine whether there should or 
should not be a Protestant chapel. Recently t 
decided not to tolerate it any longer. Dut Lage iy 
( *hure h, in New York, is not tolerated by Dr. 
ams’s church on Madison Square, nor is the « ial hn 
Street Methodist Church tolerated by the Unita- 


















rian All Souls in the Fourth Avenue. All these 
churches have an equal right, and there is no tol- 
eration because there is liberty. The Episcopali- 
an may think that his ecclesiastical view is more 
Scriptural than that of the Methodist or the Uni- 
tarian or the Baptist; but if he be truly a Pr 
estant he does not refuse to each of the others the 
freedom that he claims and exercises; nor can he 
logically deny that after all he may be mistaken. 
The ‘state, in this country, in strict conformi- 
ty with this view, ordains absolute religious lib- 


| erty and equality. No man’s religious views art 


to prejudice his civil position or career. A New 
School Presbyterian as Governor may think an 
Old School candidate for Harbor Master or Port 
Warden is in terrible error and in a very doubt- 
ful way, but he has no right to refuse to appoint 


| him upon the ground that he may pervert the 
whole Board of Port Wardens, or imperil the 
souls of the Harbor Masters. 


The state is not 
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rant, because it deme vials and asserts purlebt 
berty. But the spirit of this liberty is some- 
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imes sadly wanting among the denominations | 


emse slves. 

"y here is a way of offensively proclaiming your 
own religious superiority which is intolerable in 

truly civilized Christian community. -If Mr. 
Thompson, who isa Seventh Day Baptist, should 
persist in publicly praying for the lost soul of his 
neighbor, Mr. Johnson, because Johnson is a 
Moravian, and Johnson should equally persist in 


D 
t 
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him in turn, and if all the Thompsons and John- 
sons should fall to this kind of work, society 
would become a Pandemonium. Every decent 
man would protest. If we must differ, let us 
differ decently, differ temperately, differ in the 
Protestant spirit. The worthy?Protestant Thomp- 
son can not assume that the equally worthy Prot- 
estant Johnson is going to perdition because he 
differs upon essential points. As Protestants 
both believe that the individual conscience is su- 
and that there is no final external inter- 
low, then, can Thompson insist that his 
interpretation is necessarily, absolutely right? 
He thinks itis, undoubtedly ; and Johnson thinks 
it isn’t. What then? Why, then, my good 
Thompson, don’t insist upon settling the matter 

» Johnson as well as for yourself. 

The Easy Chair's attention has been drawn to 
the subject not only by the Tyng controversy, 
which was very much a question of forms mere- 
ly, but by this extraordinary note, which was 
handed to a clergyman to read in his pulpit: 
“You are requested to pray that God will pre- 
yent any Baptist church from being built in this 
village, and for the conversion of the Baptists in 
the town.” Could any thing be more ludicrous, 
except the Tyng trial? Are we all pointedly to 
begin to pray at each other in this manner, and 
expect retain the ordinary social comity? 
Here, for instance, is one of the very best men 
in the village. lis word is sure. He is a pub- 
lic blessing. He visits the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and keeps himself unspotted 
from the world. And he is also a Baptist. And 
here is a man of notoriously tainted character, 
who keeps poor mechanics and shop-keepers out 
of their money; whose life is loose, and who is 
apparently of no use to any body whatever. And 
he is a—let us say, merely for illustration —a 
Presbyterian, or of the Dutch Church, or of the 
Episcopalian. It is in his church that the prayer 
is requested. Is it to be like him that the first 
man is to be converted ? 

No, no! The true prayer for others is, not 
that they may think as we do, but that they may 
have as great sincerity of faith as we have. Men 
can not think alike. Thatis settled. The Pope, 
triple-crowned, and imparting the apostolic ben- 
ediction, terris et orbis, from the balcony of St. 
Peter’s at Easter, while thousands kneel, and 
bells ring, and cannon sound, and millions and 
millions of men all over the world, who own him 
for their spiritual chief, assist by sympathy at the 
imposing rite, is in the Protestant view only a 
human being, with his individual view of religion 
and of human destiny, and the relation of men to 
the Creator and to eternity. And the humblest 
man kneeling alone upon the Western prairie 
has, in the Protestant view, as much real spirit- 
ual authority or right to impose his opinion 


preme, 


preter. 


to 


| ting honest folks by the ears be conceived ? 
erpetually arguing with Thompson to convert | 


| 
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upon others as the true doct: "ine as the Pope in 
his jeweled and symbolic tiara, 

Suppose that in a Baptist pulpit upon the 
same day when the notice of which we speak 
was placed in a Presbyterian pulpit, there had 
been a paper left to this effect: ‘* You are re- 
quested to pray that God will prevent any Pres- 
byterian church being built in this village, and 
for the conversion of the Presbyterians in this 
town.” Can any more ludicrous device for set- 
It is 
even more absurd than it is spiritually arrogant. 
And whatever else it is, it is a most extraordina- 
ry misconception of the proper means by which 
the work of religion should be promoted in a 
community where honest people honestly differ. 
Pray for those who differ as much as you will, 
if you feel called todo so. But whatever we do, 
let us hold fast to common-sense. The Easy 
Chair has intentionally changed a word in this 
notice, in order to expose its folly. It has sub- 
stituted Baptist for Unitarian. 

It has been a received historical tradition that 
John Calvin, the Protestant head of the Genevan 
Church, whom the Roman Church persecuted 
and would gladly have burned, did in turn per- 
secute and succeed in burning Servetus. But 
Mr. White, in his admirable History of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, just published, states 
incidentally in his preface that Calvin was per- 
haps the only one of the famous Protestant doc- 
tors in Europe who tried to save Servetus from 
the fire. Unfortunately he does not mention the 
authorities upon which he thus episodically cor- 
rects an historical tradition. Yet it would be 
delightful if, as later research contradicts famil- 
iar legends, like that of Pocahontas, and even 
reverses historical verdicts not without great 
probability, as in Froude’s presentation of Hen- 
ry VIIL., it could also finally remove such biack 
clouds as that which has always obscured the 
name of John Calvin for his treatment of Serve- 
tus. The general judgment of mankind has been 
that no more signal instance of human inconsist- 
ency was to be found. The early Puritan set- 
tlers of New Englatgt, resolving that they would 
tolerate nobody within their limits who did not 
subscribe to their religious tenets, are guilty of 
the same kind of offense. But they were ob- 
scure men, and in a remote region. John Cal- 
vin was foremost Protestant of Europe; and 
if the tal@as told were true, his conduct justified 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

Now the great Teacher tells 1 us that whoso 
looks upon a woman to lust after her has already 
committed adultery in his heart. Is it any less 
true that whoso looks upon a man fiercely for 
difference of religious conviction has already 
burned him in his heart? The stake, indeed, i 
out of fashion. But are there no thumb-screws 
of obloquy, no rack of slander—worse than all, 
is there no hopeless spiritual pride—the sin by 
which the angels fell—in much of our Protest- 
ant internecine hostility? While we demand 
freedom in politics, freedom in trade, freedom 
for all the faculties of all men, let us not forget 
to require freedom of the mind and soul, perfect 
religious liberty. But if Baptists are to fall to 
praying publicly that Methodists may see the 
fatal error of their ways, and Episcopalians that 
Presbyterians may flee from the wrath to which 
their views logically lead, and all other forms 
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of faith are to be assailed on all sides by those 
whose fundamental principle is freedom of con- 
science and independence of an external inter- 
preter, the Roman Church need neither fight nor 
fear an opponent who is committing suicide. 


Arter four months of hard work, and indeed 
of ill health, Mr. Dickens has gone, leaving be- 
hind him increased love and admiration. We 
have never quite forgiven ourselves for the ex- 
travagance of our first reception of him, when 
New York and Boston and the rest of the coun- 
try exhibited manners so very youthful, although 
most hearty and generous. We did not like 
what he said about copyright, but we gave him 
dinners and balls and parties without end. He 
was a tremendous lion—for we had never dreamed 
of honoring one of our own authors as we did 
him. Oh youths and maids, how did we not be- 
seech an autograph! How, as a poet of the 
time, in the long-departed New York American, 
exclaimed: ‘* We wined you, Boz; we dined 
you, Boz!” How we all filled the Park The- 
atre on that famous evening when the lines could 
not be formed for the guest to pass through, so 
terrible was the eagerness and the crushing; and 
with what zest the young Englishman threw him- 
self into the current of a wholly new life, and 
made himself his own Captain Cuttle! And, 
when he went home, how Carlyle sardonically 
sneered at hysterics over Schnauspiel, the dis- 
tinguished novelist ! 

It was a quarter of a century ago! Ah me! 
how short a century must seem! And scarcely 
had the bustle and the fever subsided than the 
** American Notes” came flying over the sea, and 
we were confronted with the amazing truth that 
we had been wining and dining one of the shrewd 
observers, the very law of whose genius was see- 
ing and recording. A man had sat at our table, 
and had the incredible assurance to say, upon 
proper occasion, that our house was not the most 
magnificent of conceivable houses—our plate not 
the most splendid of conceivable plate—our glass 
and porcelain, our meats and wines, not beyond 
the imagination in delicacy@nd perfection. And 
we made him feel the weight of our displeas- 
ure. He was an ungrateful snob!—Whang! we 
caught his laughing reply in ‘* Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” and from that time it has been rather the 
fashion to treat Mr. Dickens as ‘a pexgon whose 
books have, indeed, a grotesque humorybut whose 
manners, whose conduct in regard to this country, 
Sir, is perhaps the most abominable piece of in- 
gratitude upon record. A mere caricaturist. 
Couldn't have his way; so he went home in a 
rage, like a spiteful cat, and spat at us. 

It is painful, now that the great genial humor- 
ist has just said his trembling farewell to us for- 
ever, to recall the preposterous things that have 
been said and thought about one of the most 
truly illustrious of living men. When he first 
came he was a young man in the first flush of 
such success as few men ever achieve. He saw 
with twinkling eyes of fun and enjoyment the 
traveler at Pittsburg with the note of interroga- 
tion in each eye, and the solemn traveler ev- 
ery where who sits sucking the huge ivory head 
of his large cane, and takes it out occasionally 
and looks at it to see how it is getting on. And 
with these he saw the graver aspects of a great 
stirring national life, and what seemed to him 
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of cordial feeling toward Mr. Dickens existed 
this country. 
and very probably it made him sensitive, 
though never unkind. 


was 
which is very apt to characterize great ge 


ever received in England. 


the generous President of the occasion. 


other. 
honor its 
spectacle must have been remarkable and inspi 
| ing. 
and the speech of the guest was especially felici- 





dangerous tendencies and signs 
tion, But he was an observer, not a phil 
pher. He was a humorist, not a preacher, }};, 
duty was determined by his talent; and 
drew the picture as it seemed to him, not as y 
might have wished it to seem. There are ¢| 
who think it would have seemed different to } 
had his efforts about the copyright been m 
successful, and who apparently suppose that 

** American Notes” and certain chapters 


of demoraliza 


characters in ‘** Martin Chuzzlewit” are me 


records of his disappointment and spleen. ‘| 
is too shabby a theory to be seriously opposed. ]j 
in perceiving the essential quality of his ¢ 
the reader does not see the intrinsic necessity 
his earlier view of our life as it was presented 
him, the argument ends. 

It is undeniable, however, that a great wan; 


He was himself conscious of 





For some years there 
been a strong desire upon the part of some 
sons that he should come over and let us | 


him read, and the American traveler has aly 
counted among his European good fortunes his 





presence in London at a time when Mr. Di 
was giving a series of readings. But it grad 
ally became a conviction that he would n 





come, so that his resolution of the last year y 
a surprise, as well as a delight. 


Then came t 
inevitable question for himself and for us, | 
will he be received? Wonderfully matured 
we have been by tremendous experience, w! 


emancipated as in a certain sense we are fi 


the power of the prestige of foreign judgm« 


what shall we say to the man whom we have 1 
liked because we believed he had caricatured 





If this were our question, so undoubtedly 
his. But with the supreme good sens 


he resolved to come and try it. That the 


should be no misapprehension upon our part as 


to the opinion which his own country held of 
him, his departure was signalized by the most 
flattering ovation which any purely literary mai 
His chief living rival, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, an author who was 
famous before Dickens was ever heard of, and 
whose fame that of Dickens has eclipsed, was 
The 
Lord Chief Justice of England was a guest. 
The President of the Royal Academy was an 
The guild of Letters and Art united to 
most illustrious ornament, and t! 





There were a great many good things said; 





tous and generous. And so with the hearty fare 
well of his friends and brethren, our old friend 


and critic sailed again for our shores. 


He came for business. He had decided to 
read during the four winter months as often as 
he properly could, according to a plan to be pre 
pared by those who were familiar with the neces- 
sary facts to be considered under the circum 
stances, and he began, after resting a week, in 
Boston on the 2d of December with the ‘* Christ 
mas Carol” and the Bardell trial from Pick- 
wick. He read continuously from that time, 
going as far east as Portland, west to Buffalo, 
and south to Washington. Upon an average, he 
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road four times a week. The necessary prepara- 
n for the performance compelled him to seclude 
mself almost wholly from society, and to deny 
mself the amusement and constant examina- 
, of his earlier visit ; and he devoted himself 
sively to the work he had in hand. His 
for privacy was perfectly respected, He 
not harassed by mere curiosity or imperti- 
e. as such a man in such a situation so often 
- He came and went upon his journeys with 
) especial remark, and did not disappoint an 
ence by failing to appear, unless—as we 
ly seem to remember—he was prevented by 
rm from reaching New Haven, and so made 

» the engagement later. 
‘From the first moment that he said ‘* Marley 
s dead, to begin with,” in Boston, on the 2d 
of December, to the words, ‘* Why didn’t they 
fove a halibi?” in New York, on the 20th of 
April, his readings were a constant success. And 
ey were precisely just what he called them, 
with no more assistance of effect than 
s derived from a change of voice and the shifting 
xpression in the face, and the incessant play 
» hand and arms. He read as an orator 
with his whole body. It is true that there 
isa kind of disappointment with some persons. 
perhaps hardly knew what to expect. 
I v, although the room was always full, it 
became almost a fashion to admire, or even to like, 
» reading with great reservation. Thou de- 
htful woman! wholly nameless to this Easy 
who didst every time hear, and more heart- 
njoy, and more rapturously praise than any 
r hearer, wast almost the sole, utter, and 
ymising adherent. 


AS, 


hile there were no interesting and ex- | 


r personal reports about Mr. Dickens. He 
t said to have said this, nor understood to 
» intimated that; but Rumor and Mrs. Grun- 
re both checkmated. Whether he had re 
| his opinions—whether he were surprised by 
hanges he found—whether he had any views 
ions whatsoever, nobody knew. At the 
ppointed hour, in whatever city the quaint little 
ble was set up, the brisk, gray-headed gentle- 
man, in full evening costume, moved rapidly to 
his place, and began at once. He was here as a 
reader, not as a distinguished author, not as one 
of the most famous men of the time—not as any 
thing but a reader. But, after all, was the uni- 
rsal feeling among the most intelligent—after 
ll, he is a great author; he és one of the most 
illustrious of living men; he comes under pecul- 
iar circumstances; it is but fair to him and to 
ourselves that he should have the opportunity of 
speaking as a man to his friends and lovers in 
America. Out of some such feeling grew the 
Press dinner. Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter had it been a feast not of one department of 
Letters only, but of the whole guild of Letters and 
Art, as it was in England. It was a misfortune 
also, excellent and efficient as the Chairman un- 
questionably was, that Mr. Brvant, who is at 
once the patriarch of the technical press and of 
our literature, did not preside. But every cir- 
cumstance can not always be propitious, and Mr. 
Greeley is more distinctively and exclusively a 
journalist than Mr. Bryant. 
So the feast was spread, and the guests assem- 
bled in the pleasant Delmonico parlors, on a cer- 
tain Saturday afternoon in April. They came 


| surpass 
| tality and consideration, and with unsurpassable re- 
| spect for the privacy daily enforced upon me by the 
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from every quarter, and although some of the 
most eminent and familiar faces of the New York 
Press were conspicuously absent, it was a very 
large, and doubtless a very fair, representation of 
the Press of the country. But what mingled 
consternation and amusement when the whisper 
went swiftly round that perhaps after all the guest 
of guests could not come! ‘There was gout in 
the way. His foot was upon a sofa, and he was 
wincing with the horrible agony of the terrible 
torture. 3ut those who were jealous of the good 
repute of Mr. Dickens in the Press and among 
the people, knew that to disappoint such a com- 
pany upon such an occasion would be a catas- 
trophe. It would send him out of the country 
amidst a volley of squibs and gibes which it was 
intolerable so much as to think of. He must 
come, poor man! If he has to be brought upon 
a litter, he must not stay away. 

There was something inexpressibly comical in 
thinking of the company gravely sitting down to 
a dinner in honor of a guest who was not present. 
It would be carrying our favorite homage of din- 
ner to a ludicrous extreme. And the speeches! 
Should they all be delivered, solemnly, as if he 
were present ? Should the ovation continue in a 
purely perfunctory manner? ‘The extremity was 
so absurd that but one course was conceivable ; 
Mr. Dickens must come. Andhecame. With 


| evident pain, and leaning upon a cane, and hold- 


ing the benevolent arm of Mr. Greeley, he passed 
through the throng of guests while the band 
played softly into the dining-hall. Then came 
the banquet; ample, savory, satisfactory. Ifthe 
timballe sala Dic lens were too slight fora vigor- 
ous appetite, it could console itself with the 
agqneau farci a la Walter Scott, or the tooth- 
some cotelettes la But 
gustatory ecstasy was touched in soupirs a la 
Mantilini. ‘That was a stroke that revealed the 
genius of Delmonico. 

How quaintly and fitly the Chairman spoke has 
been faithfully recorded; and when the waving of 
napkins and the thundering roar of applause that 
greeted the rising of Mr. Dickens had died away, 
how simply and frankly and nobly and generous- 
ly and characteristically he spoke is long since 
familiar to all readers. Without disclaiming his 
earlier impressions, or professing repentance for 
them, he did not hesitate to say that it was only 
natural that there should have been changes in 
himself during twenty-five years, and certain ex- 
treme impressions to correct; and then he said 
something which it is agreeable to perpetuate in 


a Fenimore ¢ oope Pe 


| the pages of a Magazine in which almost all of his 


later works have first appeared in this country : 
‘But what I have intended, what I have resolved 
upon (and this is the confidence I seek to place in 
you), is, on my return to England, in my own English 
journal, manfully, promptly, plainly, in my own per- 
son, to bear, for the behoof of my countrymen, such 
testimony to the gigantic changes in this country as 
I have hinted at to-night. {Applause.] Also, to re- 
cord that wherever I have been, in the smallest places 
equally with the largest, I have been received with un- 
sable politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospi- 


nature of my avocation here and the state of my 
health. [Applause.[ This testimony, so long as I 
live, and so — s my descendants have any legal 
right in my books, I shall cause to be republished, as 
| an appendix to every copy of those two books of mine 
| in which I have referred to America. [Tumultuous ap- 
plause.] And this I will do and cause to be done, not in 
mere love and thankfulness, but because I regard it as 
an act of plain justice and honor. (Bravo, and cheers. )” 
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Two evenings afterward he read for the last 
time in America. ‘The little table was deco- 
rated with flowers from friendly hands unseen. 
‘*] kiss the fair hands unseen which have cov- 
ered my table with these beautiful flowers,” he 


said in Boston as he came to his place for his | 


last reading there. The night was very rainy, 
but the ¢rowd was enormous, and certainly there 
was never a more courteous crowd collected. A 
little printed notice apprised the audience that 
Mr. Dickens was not well, and when he ap 
peared, not stepping briskly forward, but lean- 
ing upon the arm of a friend, and raising his 
foot and resting it in a low soft chair while he 
read, the natural sadness of the occasion was 
deepened. Itoverhung the wholeevening. De- 
spite the genial spirit with which he read, it per- 
vaded the reading. A great, wise, noble teacher 
stood before us, whom the whole English-speak- 
ing world knew and honored and loved; whose 
genius had made him a personal friend, and who 
in a few moments would say farewell forever. At 
last, with a trembling voice, he said it. The great 
audience sat profoundly silent, and when he had 
spoken rose and waved hats and handkerchiefs 





and shouted ; and many a heart ached and ma 

an eye was moist as Charles Dickens slowly ay, 
painfully moved away, to be seen and heard }y 
us no more, ‘ 


We commend the belligerent spirit of 
Shakespearian gentleman who was ner, 
anxious to know whether another gentlem 
his thumb at him to a certain friend who spea) 
of the Easy Chair as ‘apologizing to an A 
bama rebel.” To the complaint of a read 
an article hurt his feelings the Easy Chair, jy ; 
unkind spirit, for it is not conscious of any, ex 
horted hiin to bear it as well as he could, fo 
inevitable. Perhaps, however, the friendly 
sor would have been more pleased had the Eas 
Chair replied: ‘‘Good enough for you, 
scoundrelly villain!” ‘Tastes differ. ‘A gentle 
man whose food is habitually spiced with Cay 
enne pepper and curry, finds nothing palata 
if it be not hot. But, with the compliments 
the pleasant season, the Easy Chair assures 
friend that candor is not cowardice, a 












*damn-your-eyes” does not make No any 
no. 


mm 








UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 28th of April. The 
main topic of interest is the trial of the 
President before the Senate upon the impeach- 
ment presented by the House of Representatives ; 
and to this we devote the greater portion of our 
space. 


THE IMPEACHMENT, 


The trial began, as appointed, on Monday, 
March 30. ‘There being 27 States now repre 
sented, there are 54 Senators, who constitute the 
Court, presided over by 


Curer Justice Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio. 

Senators: California, Cole, Conness.—Connecticut, 
Dixon, Ferry.—Delaware, Bayard, Saulsbury.—Jnwdi- 
ana, Hendricks, Morton.—ZJ/linois, Trumbull, Yates. 
Towa, Grimes, Harlan.— Kansas, Pomeroy, Ross.—Ken- 
tucky, Davis, M‘Creery.—Maine, Fessenden, Morrill 
(Lot M.).—Maryland, Johuson, Vickers.—Massachu- 
setts, Sumner, Wilson.—Michigan, Chandler, Howard. 
—Minnesota, Norton, Ramsay.—Missouri, Drake, Hen- 
derson. — Nebraska, Thayer, Tipton. — Nevada, Nye, 
Stewart.—New Hampshire, Cragin, Patterson (J. W.). 
—New Jersey, Cattell, Frelinghuysen.— New York, 
Conklin, Morgan.—Ohio, Sherman, Wade.—Oregon, 
Corbett, Williams.—Pennsylvania, Buckalew, Cam- 
eron.—Rhode Island, Anthony, Sprague.—Tennessee, 
Fowler, Patterson (David).— Vermont, Edmunds, Mor- 
rill (J. 8.).— West Virginia, Van Winkle, Willey.— Wis- 
consin, Doolittle, Howe. 

Managers for the Prosecution: Messrs. Bingham, 
Boutwell, Butler, Logan, Stevens, Williams, Wilson. 

Counsel for the President: Messrs. Curtis, Evarts, 
Groesbeck, Nelson, Stanbery. 


The following is the order of procedure: The 
Senate convenes at 11 or 12 o'clock, and is called 
to order by the President of that body, who, after 
prayers, leaves the chair, which is assumed by 
the Chief Justice, who wears his official robes. 
The prosecution has been mainly conducted by 
Mr. Butler, who made the opening speech, ex- 
amined the witnesses, and in conjunction with 
others argued the points of law which came up. 
The defense, during the early part of the trial, 
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was mainly conducted by Mr. Stanbery, 
had resigned the office of Attorney-General { 
this purpose, but being taken suddenly ill, Mi 
Evarts took his place. According to the rul 
first adopted the trial was to be opened by o1 
counsel on each side, and summed up by t\ 
each side; but this rule was subsequently m 
fied so as to allow as many of the managi 
counsel as chose to sum up, either orall) 
filing written arguments. 


THE PROSECUTION. 

The whole of the first day (March 30) was ¢ 
cupied by the opening speech of Mr. But 
After touching upon the importance of the cas 
and the wisdom of the framers of the Const 
tion in providing for its possible occurren 
laid down the following proposition, supporti 
it by a copious array of authorities and pre 
dents : 


‘“We define, therefore, an impeachable high 
or misdemeanor to be one, in its nature or 
quenees, subversive of some fundamental or ess¢ 
principle of government, or highly prejudicial t 
public interest, and this may consist of a viol 
of the Constitution, of law, of an official oat 
duty, by an act committed or omitted, or, witho 
lating a positive law, by the abuse of discret 
powers from improper motives, or for any impr 
purpose.” 





He then proceeded to discuss the nature and 
functions of the tribunal before which the trial is 
held. He asked: ‘‘Is this proceeding a trial, 
as that term is understood, so far as relates to 
the rights and duties of a court and jury upon an 
indictment for crime? Is it not rather more in 
the nature of an inquest?” ‘The Constitution, 
he urged, ‘‘seems to have determined it to be 
the latter, because under its provisions the right 
to retain and hold office is the only subject to be 
finally adjudicated ; all preliminary inquiry being 
carried on solely to determine that question, and 





alone.” 


that Sc : 
this body now sitting to determine the accusation 


is the Senate of the United States, and not a 
This question is of consequence, he ar- 
gued, because in the latter case it would be 
bound by the rules and precedents of common- 
law statutes; the members of the court would 
be liable to challenge on many grounds ; 
accused might claim that he could only be con- 
victed when the evidence makes the fact clear 
bevond reasonable doubt, instead of by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. The fact that in 
this case the Chief Justice presides, it was argued, 
does 
court; for in all cases of impeachment, save that 
‘the President, its regular presiding ofticer pre- 

Moreover, the procedures have no analogy 
ti se of an ordinary court of justice. The ac- 
cused merely receives a notice of the case pend- 
ing against him; he is not required to appear 


court. 


1 








He then proceeded to argue that | 


and the | 


not constitute the Senate thus acting a| 


personally, and the case will go on without his | 
presence. Mr. Butler thus summed up his posi- 


tion in this regard : 
“A constitutional tribunal solely, you*are bound 
o law, either statute or common, which may limit 
constitutional prerogative. You consult no prec- 
save those of the law and custom of parlia- 
iy bodies. You are a law unto yourselves, 
il only by the natural principles of equity and 
tice, and that salus populi suprema est lex.” 








Mr. Butler then proceeded to consider the ar- 


les of impeachment. ‘The first eight, he says, 
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‘*set out in several distinct forms the acts of the | 


President in removing Mr, Stanton and appoint- 
ing General Thomas, differing in legal effect in 
the purposes for which and the intent with which 

4 or both of the acts were done, and the 
legal duties and rights infringed, and the Acts 
of Congress violated in so doing.” In respect to 
all of these articles, Mr. Butler says, referring to 
his former definition of what constituted an im 
peachable high crime : 





All the articles allege these acts to be in contra- 
tion of his oath of office, and in disregard of the 
es thereof. If they are so, however, the President 
ht have the power to do them under the law; still, 
g so done, they are acts of official misconduct, 
and, as we have seen, impeachable. The President 
has the legal power to do many acts which, if done in 
lisregard of his duty, or for improper purposes, then 














he exercise of that power is an official misdemeanor. 
For example, he has the power of pardon¢ if exer- 
cised in a given case for a corrupt motive, as for the 
payment of money, or wantonly pardoning all crimin- 
als, it would be a misdemeanor.” 


Mr. Butler affirmed that every fact charged in | 


the first article, and substantially in the seven 
following, is admitted in the reply of the Presi- 
dent; and also that the general intent to set 
aside the Tenure-of-Office Act is therein ad- 
mitted and justified. He then proceeded to 
discuss the whole question of the power of the 
President for removals from office, and especial- 
ly his claim that this power was imposed upon 
the President by the Constitution, and that it 
could not be taken from him, or be vested joint- 
ly in him and the Senate, partly or in whole. 
This, Mr. Butler affirmed, was the real question 
at issue before the Senate and the American 
people. He said: 


“Has the President, under the Constitution, the 
more than royal prerogative at will to remove from 
office or to suspend from office all executive officers 
of the United States, either civil, military, or naval, 
and to fill the vacancies, without any restraint what- 
eyer, or possibility of restraint by the Senate or by 
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Congress, through laws duly enacted? The House of 
Representatives, in behalf of the people, join issue by 
affirming that the exercise of such powers is a high 
misdemeanor in office. If the affirmative is main- 
tained by the respondent, then, so far as the first 
eight articles are concerned—unless such corrupt 
purposes are shown as will of themselves make the 
exercise of a legal power a crime—the respondent 
must go, and ought to go, quit and free.” 





This point as to the legal right of the President 
to make removals from office, which constitutes 
the real burden of the articles of impeachment, 
was argued at length. Mr. Butler assumed that 
the Senate, by whom, in conjunction with the 
House, the ‘lenure-of-Office Act had been 
passed over the veto of the President, would 
maintain the law to be constitutional. The 
turning-point was whether the special case of 
the removal of Mr. Stanton came within the 
provisions of thislaw. This rested upon the 
proviso of that law that 

“The Secretaries shall hold their office during the 
term of the President by whom they may have been 
appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to 
removal by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

The extended argument upon this point, made 
by Mr. Butler, was to the effect that Mr. Stanton 
having been appointed by Mr. Lincoln, whose 
term of office reached to the 4th of March, 1869, 
that of Mr. Stanton existed until a month later, un- 
less he was previously removed by the concurrent 
action of the President and Senate. The point 
of the argument is, that Mr. Johnson is merely 
serving out the balance of the term of Mr. Lin- 
coln, cut short by his assassination, so that the 
Cabinet officers appointed by Mr. Lincoln held 
their places, by this very proviso, during that term 
and for a month thereafter. For, he argued, 
if Mr. Johnson was not merely serving out the 
balance of Mr. Lincoln’s term, then he is entitled 
to the office of President for four full years, that 
being the period for which a President is elect- 
ed. If, continues the argument, Mr. Stanton’s 
commission was vacated by the Tenure-of-Office 
Act, it ceased on the 4th of April, 1865; or, if 
the Act had no retroactive effect, still, if Mr. 
Stanton held office merely under his commis- 
sion from Mr. Lincoln, then his functions would 
have ceased upon the passage of the bill, March 
2, 1867; and consequently Mr. Johnson, in 
‘‘employing” him after that date 
tary of War, was guilty of a high misdemean- 
or, which would give ground for a new article 
of impeachment. 

After justifying the course of Mr. Stanton in 
holding on to the secretaryship in opposition to 
the wish of the President, on the ground that 
**to desert it now would be to imitate the treach- 
ery of his accidental chief,” Mr. Butler proceed- 
ed to discuss the reasons assigned by the Presi- 
dent in his answer to the articles of impeachment 
for the attempt to remove Mr. Stanton. These, 
in substance, were that the President believed 
the Tenure-of-Office Act was unconstitutional, 
and therefore void and of no effect, and that he 
had the right to remove him and appoint another 
person in his place. Mr. Butler urged that in 
all of these proceedings the President professed 
to act upon the assumption that the Act was valid, 
and that his action was in accordance with its pro- 
visions. He then went on to charge that the ap- 
pointment of General Thomas as Secretary of 
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War ad interim was a separate 1 viel ation of law. 

3y the Act of February 20, 1863, which repealed 
all previous laws inconsistent with it, the Presi- 
dent was authorized, in case of the ** death, res- 
ignation, absence from the seat of Government, o1 
sickness of the head of an executive department,” 
or in any other case where these officers could not 
perform their respective duties, to appoint the 
head of any other executive department to fulfill 
the duties of the office ‘‘ until a successor be ap- 
pointed, or until such absence or disability shall 
cease.” Now, urged Mr. Butler, at the time of 
the appointment of General Thomas as Secretary 
of War ad interim, Mr. Stanton ‘had neither 
died nor resigned, was not sick nor absent,” and 
consequently General Thomas, not being the head 
of a department, but only of a bureau of one of 
them, was not eligible to this appointment, and 
that therefore his. appointment was illegal and 
void. 

The ninth article of impeachment, wherein the 
President is charged with endeavoring to induce 
General Emory to take orders directly from him- 
self, is dealt with in a rather slight manner. Mr. 
Butler says, ‘‘ If the transaction set forth in this 
article stood alone, we might well admit that 
doubts might arise as to the sufficiency of the 
proof;” but, he adds, ‘‘ the surroundings are so 
pointed and significant as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of an impartial man as to the intents and 
purposes of the President ;” these intents being, 
according to Mr. Butler, ‘‘to induce General 
Emory to take orders directly from himself, and 
thus to hinder the execution of the Civil Tenure 
Act, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding 
his office of Secretary of War.” 

As to the tenth article of impeachment, based 
upon various speeches of the President, Mr. But- 
ler undertook to show that the reports of these 
speeches as given in the article were substantial- 
ly correct; and accepted the issue made there- 
upon as to whether they are ‘* decent and becom- 
ing the President of the United States, and do 
not tend to bring the office into ridicule and dis- 
grace.” After having commented upon the eley- 
enth and closing article, which charges the Pres- 
ident with having denied the authority of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress, except so far as its acts 
were approved by him, Mr. Butler summed up 
the purport of the articles of impeachment in these 
words : 

“The acts set out in the first eight articles are but 
the culmination of a series of wrongs, malfeasances, 
and usurpations committed by the respondent, and 
therefore need to be examined in the light of his pre- 
cedent and concomitant acts to grasp their scope and 
design. The last three articles presented show the 
perversity and malignity with which he acted, so that 
the man as he is known may be clearly spread upon 
record, to be seen and known of all men hereafter 
....We have presented the facts in the constitutional 
manner; we have brought the criminal to your bar, 
and demand judgment for his so great crimes.” 

The remainder of Monday and a portion of the 
following day were devoted to the presentation of 
documentary evidence as to the proceedings in- 
volved in the order for the removal of Mr. Stan- 
ton and the appointment of General Thomas. 
The prosecution then introduced witnesses to 
testify to the interviews between Mr. Stanton 
and General Thomas. They then brought for- 
ward a witness to show that General Thomas had 
avowed his determination to take forcible pos- 
session of the War Office. To this Mr. Stan- 
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bery for the defense objec ary The Chief Justice 
decided the te sstimony to be admissible. There 
upon Senator Dr: ake took exception to the ry] 
ing, on the ground that this question should " 
decided by the Senate, not by the presiding 
icer. ‘The Chief Justice averred that in } 
judgment it was his duty to decide in the { 
instance upon any question of evidence, and t] 
if any, Senator desired, to submit the decisioy 
the Senate. Upon this objection and apy 
arose the first conflict in the Senate as to 4] 
powers of its presiding officer. Mr. Butler ; 
gued at length in favor of the ‘exception. A] 
though in this case the decision was in fayor of 
the prosecution, he objected to the power of th 
presiding officer to make it. This point was 
gued at length by the Managers for the Impeact 
ment, who denied the right of the Chief Justi 
to make such decision. It was then moved t] 


the Senate retire for private consultation on t] 


point. There was a tie vote, 25 ayes and 25 
nays. The Chief Justice gave his casting y 


in favor of the motion for consultation. The 
Senate by a vote of 31 to 19 sustained the Chief 
Justice, dec iding that ‘* the presiding officer m 
rule on all questions of evidence and on ine 
al questions, which decision will stand as t 
judgment of the Senate for decision, or he may 
at his option in the first instance submit any s 
question to a vote of the members of the Ser 
ate.” In the further progress of the trial the 
Chief Justice in most important cases submitted 
the question directly to the Senate, without him 
eg giving any decision. Next morning \pril 
) Mr. Sumner offered a resolution to the effect 
ve the Chief Justice, in giving a casting vot 
‘acted without authority of the Constitution of 
the United States.” This was negatived by 
vote of 27 to 21; thus deciding that the presid 
ing officer had the right to give a casting vote. 
The witness (Mr. Burleigh, Delegate from Dal 
ta) who had been called to prove declarations of 
General Thomas was then asked whether, at ar 
interview between them, General Thomas had 
said any thing as ‘‘to the means by which li 
tended to obtain, or was directed by the Presi 
dent to obtain, possession of the War Depart 
ment.” ‘To this question Mr. Stanbery object 
ed, on the ground that any statements made by 
General Thomas could not be used as evidence 
against the President. Messrs. Butler and Bing 
ham argued that the testimony was admissible, 
on the ground that there was, as charged, a « 
spiracy between the President and General Thom 
as, and that the acts of one conspirator were bind- 
ing upon the other; and also that in these acts 
General Thomas was the agent of the President. 
The Senate, by 39 to 11, decided that the ques- 
tion was admissible. Mr. Burleigh thereupon 
testified substantially that General Thomas in 
formed him that he had been directed by the 
President to take possession of the War Depart 
ment; that he was bound to obey his superior 
officer; that if Mr. Stanton objected he should 
use force, and if he bolted the doors they would 
be broken down. The witness was then asked 
whether he had heard General Thomas make any 
statement to the clerks of the War Office to the 
effect that when he came into control he would 
relax or rescind the rules of Mr. Stanton. ‘To 
this question objection was made by the counsel 
of the President on the ground of irrelevancy. 








pee —a' 
Th . Chief Justice was of opinion that the “ques- 


on was not admissible; but if any genator de- 
m manded, he would submit to the Senate whether 
. uld be asked. The demand having been 

». the Senate, by a vote of 28 to 22, allowed 
juestion to be put. Whereupon Mr. Bur- 


: testified that General Thomas, in his pres- | 


» called before him the heads of the divi- 
and told them that the rules laid down by 
tanton were arbitrary, and that he should 
las the m; that he should not hold them strict- 
- to their letters of instruction, but should con 
jer them as gentlemen who would do their duty 

that they could come in or go out when they 
se. Mr. Burleigh further testified that sub 





ale thing which prevented him from taking 


session of the War Department was his arrest 
he United States Marshal. Other witnesses 
e called to prove the declarations of General 
Thomas. Mr. Wilkeson testified that General 
Thomas said to him that he should demand pos- 
session of the We ar De oto nt, and in case — 





uld be refused. Mr. Karsener, of Delaware, 
ied that he saw General Thomas at the Pres- 
ient’s House; told him that Delaware, of which 
State General Thomas is a citizen, expected him 
to stand firm; to which General Thomas replied, 
that he was standing firm; that he would not 
point his friends; but that in a few days he 
would ‘*kick that fellow out,”” meaning, as the 
witness supposed, Mr. Stanton. 
Thursday, April 2.—Various witnesses were 
ntroduced to testify to the occurrences when 
eral Thomas demanded possession of the 








sal} 
| 








was called to testify to the transactions which 
furm the ground of the ninth article of impeach- 





President, on the 22d of February, requested him 

call; that upon so doing the President asked 
respecting any changes that had been made in the 
disposition of the troops around Washington; that 
i¢ informed the President that no important 
changes had been made, and that none could be 
made without an order from General Grant, as 
provided for in an order founded upon a law 
sanctioned by the President. The President said 
that this law was unconstitutional ; Emory replied 
that the President had approved of it, and that 


it was not the prerogative of the officers of the 
army to decide upon the constitutionality of a | Office Act. 
law, and in that opinion he was justified ‘by the | 
and thereupon the 


opinion of eminent counsel ; 
conversation ended.——The prosecution then en- 


deavored to introduce testimony as to the ap- |° 
Edmund Cooper, the Private 
Secretary of the President, as Assistant Secretary 
in support of the eighth and 
eleventh articles of impeachment, which charge 
the President with an unlawful attempt to con- 
This | of the Tenure-of-Office Act, being expressly ex- 


pointment of Mr. 


of the Treasury, 


trol the disposition of certain public funds. 


cutlenaen by a vote of 27 to 22, was ruled out. 
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ently General ‘Thomas had said to him that | 


yn Gene aa Grant for a ‘a sufficient force to en- | 
ble him to do so, and he did not see how this | 


r Department. After this General Emory | 


ment. His testimony was to the effect that the | 





Semen of Alabama, of which the fi sllowi ing is 
the essential part : 


|} “Ido not believe the people of the whole coun- 

try will sustain any set of individuals in the at- 
tempt to change the whole character of our govern- 
| ment by enabling acts in this way. I believe, on the 
contrary, that they will eventually uphold all who 
have patriotism and courage to stand by the Constitu- 
tion, and who place their confidence in the people. 
There should be no faltering on the part of those who 
are honest in their determination to sustain the sev- 
eral co-ordinate departments of the government in 
accordancé with its original design.” 


| The introduction of this was objected to by the 
| counsel for the President, but admitted by the 
Senate, the vote being 27 to 17. 

The whole of Friday and a great part of Satur 
day (April 3 and 4) were occupied in the exam- 
ination of the persons who reported the various 
spe 2eches of the President which form the basis 
of the tenth article; the result being that the re- 
ports Were shown to be either substantially or 
verbally accurate. ‘Then, after some testimony 
relating to the forms in which commissions to 
office were made out, the Managers announced 
that the case for the prosecution was substantially 
closed. The counsel for the President thereupon 
asked that three working days should be granted 
them to prepare for the defense. This, after 
some discussion, was granted by the Senate, by 
a vote of 37 to 9, and the trial was adjourned to 
Thursday, April 9. 

THE DEFENSE. 


The opening speech for the defense, occupying 
the whole of Thursday and a part of Friday, was 
made by Mr. Curtis. Reserving fora timea rejoin- 
der to Mr. Butler's argument as to the functions of 
the Senate when sitting as a Court of Impeach- 
ment, Mr. Curtis proceeded to a consideration of 
the articles of impeachment, in their order, his 
| purpose being ‘‘ to ascertain in the first place what 
| the substantial allegations in each of them are; 
. ; 

what is the legal proof and effect of these allega- 
| tions; and what proof is necessary to be addue cod 
in order to sustain them.” The speech is sub 
stantially an elaboration of and argument for the 
points embraced in the answer of the President. 
|The main stress of the argument related to the 
first article, which, as stated by Mr. Curtis, when 
| stripped of all technical language, amounts ex- 
- 
| actly to these things : 
| ** First, that the order set out in the article for the re- 
moval of Mr. Stanton, if executed, would have been a 
violation of the Tenure-of-Office Act. Second, that it 
was a violation of the Tenure-of-Office Act. Third, 
that it was an intentional violation of the Tenure-of- 
Fourth, that it was in violation of the Con- 
| stitution of the United States. Fifth, that it was in- 
| tended by the President to be so. Or, to draw all these 
into one sentence, which I hope may be intelligible 
| and clear enough, I suppose the substance of this first 
| article is that the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton 
was, and was intended to be, a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. These are the allega- 
tions which it is necessary for the honorable Manager: 
to make out in order to support that article.” 





Mr. Curtis proceeded to argue that the case of 
| Mr. Stanton did not come within the provisions 


| cepted by the proviso that Cabinet officers should 


—The prosecution now, in support of the tenth | hold their places during the term of the President 
and eleventh articleg of impeachment, charging | by whom they were appointed, and for one month 


“ee 


the President with endeavoring to 
rightful authority of Congress,” 


set aside the 
offered a tele- | Senate. 


thereafter, unless removed by the consent of the 
Mr. Stanton was appointed by Mr. Lin- 


graphic dispatch from the President to Mr. Par- | coln, whose term of office came to an end by his 


sons, at that time (January 17, 1867) Provisional | death. He argued at length against the propo- 
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sition that Mr. Johnson was merely serving out 
the remainder of Mr. Lincoln’s term. The ob- 
ject of this exception, he said, was evident. The 
Cabinet ofticers were to be *‘ the immediate con- 
fidential assistants of the President, for whose 
acts he was to be responsible, and in whom he 
was expected to repose the gravest honor, trust, 
and confidence; therefore it was that this Act 
has connected the tenure of office of these officers 
with that of the President by whom they were 
appointed.” Mr, Curtis gave a new interpreta- 
tion to that clause in the Constitution which pre- 
scribes that the President ‘* may require the opin- 
ion in writing of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their several offices.” He 
understood that the word ‘their’ included the 
President; so that he might call upon Cabinet 
officers for advice *‘ relating to the duties of the 
office of these principal oificers, or relating to the 
duties of the President himself.” This, at least, 
he affirmed, had been the practical interpretation 
put upon this clause from the beginning. ‘To con- 
firm his position as to the intent of the Tenure- 
of-Office Act in this respect, Mr. Curtis quoted 
from speeches made in both Houses at the time 
when the Act was passed. Thus, Senator Sher- 
man said that the Act, as passed— 

“Would not prevent the present President from re- 
moving the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Secretary of State; and if I supposed 
that either of these gentlemen was so wanting in man- 
hood, in honor, as to hold his place after the politest 
intimation from the President of the United States 
that his services were no longer needed, I certainly, 
as a Senator, would consent to his removal at any 
time ; and so would we all.” 


Mr. Curtis proceeded to argue that there was 
really no removal of Mr. Stanton; he still held 
his place, and so there was ‘‘ no case of removal 
within the statute, and therefore no case of vio- 
lation by removal.” But if the Senate should 
hold that the order for removal was in effect a 
removal, then, unless the Tenure-of-Office Act 
gave Mr. Stanton a tenure of office, this removal 
would not have been contrary to the provisions 
of this Act. He proceeded to argue that there 
was room for grave doubt whether Mr. Stanton’s 
case came within the provisions of the Tenure-of- 
Office Act ; and that the President, upon due 
consideration, and having taken the best advice 
within his power, considering that it did not, and 
acting accordingly, did not, even if he was mis- 
taken, commit an act ‘‘so willful and wrong that 
it can be justly and properly, and for the pur- 
poses of this prosecution, termed a high misde- 
meanor.” He argued at length that the view of 
the President was the correct one, and that *‘ the 
Senate had nothing whatever to do with the re- 
moval of Mr. Stanton, whether the Senate was in 
session or not.’ 

Mr. Curtis then went on to urge that the Presi- 
dent, being sworn to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, must carry out any law, even 
though passed over his veto, except in cases 
where a law which he believed to be unconstitu- 
tional has cut off a power confided to him, and 
in regard to which he alone could make an isstte 
which would bring the matter before a court so 
as to cause ‘‘a judicial decision to come between 
the two branches of the Government to see 
which of them is right.” This, said he, is what 
the President has done. This argument, in ef- 


—$_—__. 
a 


fect, was an answer to the first eight articles of 
impeachm it. 

The ninth article, charging the President yw; 
endeavoring to induce General Emory to yiol,;, 
the law by receiving orders directly from hin 
was very briefly touched upon; it being main, 
tained that, as shown by the evidence, “the * 
son why the President sent for General Em 
was not that he might endeavor to seduce ¢} 
distinguished officer from his allegiance to ¢};, 
laws and Constitution of his country, but becays 
he wished to obtain information about militar 
movements which might require his personal aj. 
tention.” 

As to the tenth article, based upon the Py, 
dent’s speeches, it was averred that they were ; 
no way in violation of the Constitution, or of 
any law existing at the time when they 
made, and were not, therefore, impeachable 
fenses. 

The reply to the eleventh article was \ 
brief. The Managers had ‘‘ compounded it 
the materials which they had previously work 
up into others,” and it ** contained nothing 1 
that needed notice.”” Mr. Curtis concluded 
speech by saying that 





“This trial is and will be the most conspicuous 


stance that has ever been or even can be expected { 


be found of American justice or of American injust 
of that justice which is the great policy of all ciy 
States; of that injustice which is certain to b 
demned, which makes even the wisest man mad, 
which, in the fixed and unalterable order of God 
providence, is sure to return and plague the inventor.” 
At the close of this opening speech for t 
fense General Lorenzo ‘Thomas was broug 
ward as a witness. His testimony, elicited uy 
examination and cross-examination, was to t 
effect that having received the order appointing 
him Secretary of War ad interim, he presente 
it to Mr. Stanton, who asked, ‘* Do you wish me 
to vacate the office at once, or will you give 1 
time to get my private property together?” ‘J 
which Thomas replied, ‘* Act your pleasure 
Afterward Stanton said, ‘* I don't know whetl 
er I will obey your instructions.” Subsequently 
Thomas said that he should issue orders as Re 
retary of War; Stanton said he should not d 
so, and afterward gave him a written directi 
not to issue any order except as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. During the examination of General Thom 
as a question came up which in many ways re- 
curred upon the trial. He was asked to tell 
what occurred at an interview between himself 
and the President. Objection was made by Mr. 
Butler, and the point was argued. ‘The question 
was submitted to the Senate, which decided, by 
a vote of 42 to 10, that it was admissible. T 
testimony of General Thomas from this point 
took a wide range; and being mainly given in 
response to questions of counsel, was apparently 
somewhat contradictory. The substance was, 
that he was recognized by the President as Sec- 
retary of War; that since the impeachment he 
had acted as such only in attending Cabinet 
meetings, but had given no orders; that whet 
he reported to the President that Mr. Stanton 
would not vacate the War Department, the Pres- 
ident directed him to ‘‘ takg possession of the of- 
fice ;” that, without orders from the President, 
he had intended to do this by force, if necessary; 
that finding that this course might involve blood- 
shed he had abandoned this purpose; but that 
































7 iis te. 
this he had in several cases affirmed his 


after P 
purpose to do s0; but that these declarations 
were ‘merely boast and brag.” On the follow- 


ing day General ‘Thomas was recalled as a wit- 
ness to enable him to correct certain points in 
his testimony. The first was the date of an un- 
important transaction ; he had given it as taking 
place on the 21st of February, whereas it should 
have been the 22d; the second was that the 
words of the President were that he should 
‘take charge,” not ‘‘take possession,” of the 
War Department. In explanation of the fact 
that he had repeatedly sworn to the words ‘* take 
possession,” he said that these were ‘* put into 
his mouth.” Finally, General Thomas, in reply 
to a direct question from Mr. Butler, said that 
his testimony on these points was ‘‘ all wrong.” 

Lieutenant-General Sherman was then called 
asawitness. After some unimportant questions, 
he was asked in reference to an interview between 
himself and the President which took place on 
the 14th of January, “ At that interview what 
conversation took place between the President 
and you in reference to the removal of Mr. Stan 
ton?” ‘To this question objection was made by 
Mr. Butler, and the point was elaborately ar 
gued. ‘The Chief Justice decided that the ques 
tion was admissible within the vote of the Senate 
of the previous day; the question then was as 
to the admissibility of evidence as to a conversa- 
tion between the President and General 'Thom- 
as; the present questi m was as to a conversa- 
tion between the President and General Sherman ; 
“both questions,” said the Chief Justice, ‘** are 
asked for the purpose of procuring the intent of 
the President in the attempt to remove Mr. Stan- 
ton.” ‘The question being submitted to the Sen- 
ate, it was decidedwby a vote of 28 to 23 that it 
should not be admitted. The examination of 
General Sherman was continued, the question 
of the conversation aforesaid being frequently 
brought forward, and as often ruled out by the 
The only important fact elicited was 
that the President had twice, on the 25th and 
30th of January, tendered to General Sherman 
the office of Secretary of War ad interim. 

On Monday, April 13, after transactions of 
minor importance, the general matter of the con- 
versations between the President and General 
Sherman again came up, upon a question pro- 
pounded by Senator Johnson: ** When the Presi- 
dent tendered to you the office of Secretary of 
War ad interim, did he at the very time of 
making such tender state to you what his pur- 
pose in so doing was?” ‘This was admitted by 
the Senate, by a vote of 26 to"22. Senator John- 
son then added to his question: ‘‘If he did, what 
did he state his purpose was?” This was ad- 
mitted, by a vote of 25 to 26. The testimony of 
General Sherman relating to several interviews 
was to the effect that the President said that the 
relations between himself and Mr. Stanton were 
such that he could not execute the office of Presi- 
dent without making provision to appoint a Secre- 
tary of War ad interim, and he offered that office 
to him (General Sherman), but did not state that 
his purpose was to bring the matter directly into 
the courts. Sherman said that if Mr. Stanton 
would retire, he might, although against his own 


Senate. 
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wishes, undertake to administer the office ad in- 
terim; but asked what would be done in case Mr. 
Stanton would not yield. ‘To this the President 
replied, ‘* He will make no opposition ; you pre- 
sent the order, and he will retire; I know him 
better than you do; he is cowardly.” General 
Sherman asked time for reflection, and then gave 
a written answer declining to accept the appoint 
ment; but stated that his reasons were mostly 
of a personal nature. ‘ 

On the 14th the Senate adjourned on account 
of the sudden illness of Mr. Stanbery. It re- 
assembled on the 15th; but the proceedings 
touched wholly upon formal points of procedure, 
and the introduction of unimportant documentary 
evidence. On the 16th Mr. Sumner moved that 
all evidence not trivial or obviously irrelevant 
shall be admitted, the Senate to judge of its 
value. This was negatived by a vote of 23 to 11. 

The 17th was mainly taken up by testimony 
as to the reliability of the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s speeches. Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, was then called to testify to certain pro- 
ceedings in Cabinet Council at the time of the 
appointment of General Thomas. ‘This was ob- 
jected to; the Chief Justice decided that it was 
admissible, and his decision was sustained by a 
vote of 26 to 23. The defense then endeavored 
to introduce several members of the Cabinet to 
show that at meetings previous to the removal 
of Mr. Stanton it was considered whether it was 
not desirable to obtain a judicial determination 
of the unconstitutionality of the Tenure-of-Office 
Act. This question was raised in several shapes, 
and its admission, after thorough argument on 
both sides, as often refused, in the last instance 
by a decisive vote of 30 to 19. The defense con- 
sidered this testimony of the utmost importance, 
as going to show that the President had acted 
upon the counsel of his constitutional advisers, 
while the prosecution claimed that he could not 
plead in justification of a violation of the law 
that he had been advised by his Cabinet or any 
one else that the law was unconstitutional. His 
duty was to execute the laws, and if he failed to 
do this, or violated them, he did so at his own 
risk of the consequences. With the refusal of 
this testimony the case, except the final summings 
up, and the verdict of the Senate, was virtually 
closed. 

The case had been so fully set forth in the 
opening speeches of Messrs. Butler and Curtis, 
and in the arguments which came up upon points 
of testimony, that there remained little for the 
other counsel, except to restate what had before 
been said. Our Record closing before the last 
of these arguments have been delivered, we pre- 
sent no abstract of them, purposing, should it 
seem advisable, to touch upon the main points 
hereafter. 

The proceedings upon the impeachment hay- 
ing occupied all our space, we reserve for a fu- 
ture Number an account of events which have 
occurred abroad, among which are the close of 
the Abyssinian war; various developments of 
the Fenian question ; the agitation in the British 
Parliament relating to the Church establishment 
in Ireland, wherein the Ministry suffered a sig- 
nal defeat ; and the civil war now raging in Japan. 
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Chitor’s Drawer, 


CORRESPONDENT furnishes the follow- | Scratching his woolly pate, he looked up in} 

ing hitherto unpublished incident relating to face with a dubious or (Oe and aid: “] 
the late Rev. Dr. Hawks. Early in the session | ‘specs it’s on de big rebel boat!” The lad ca, 
of the Triennial Convention which met in New | from Fortress Monree—be ence, probab ly, his yj 
York in 1862, a member offered a resolution ex- | of the subject. 
pressing sympathy with the Government in the | ae ae 
effort to put down the rebellion. Doctor Hawks} Tue crowd who daily pass St. Paul's, Br 
made an earnest and plausible speech against | way, are occasionally appealed to by a person who 
what he called the introduction of ** polities” into | now and then takes his stand there for chari y, 
the Church of Christ, whose ‘‘ kingdom is not of | This person, who purports to be bereft of sight 
this world.” Others excitedly followed in the} is led by a dog, the latter bearing a card with 
same style, and the resolutions were tabled by a| the words, ‘“‘I am blind.” A very benevolent 
large vote. Shortly afterward the subject before gentlem: in, who had been in the habit of d 
the Convention was a proposed revisal of the | ping a penny in the beggar’s hat, passed by ray 
Hymns of the Church. -Doctor Hawks advo-| idly one morning wiihout that little act of libe: 
cated this measure with his usual ability. He | ality, when the supposed blind party rushed after 
was followed by a member who complimented him, saying, ‘‘ What! you are not going to pass 
him highly on his speech and sentiments ; he | without giving me something?” The gentleman, 
had himself felt the revision to be necessary; in| turning in surprise, said, ‘* Why, I thought 
the present aspect of the Church it had become | were blind!” ** Oh no, Sir,” was the cool rey 














indispensable. In conclusion, he would ask the | ‘‘ it is the dog that is blind!” 
Secretary to read the 82d Hymn from the Prayer- -_— 
Book. The Secretary read : In a certain town in New Hampshire resides 
“Now may the God of grace and power worthy woman who keeps a ** Ladies’ Furnishing 
Attend his people's humble cry, Store.” Her husband is rather a bad lot, and too 


Defend them in the needful hour, 


much addicted to the use of those bevera 
And send deliverance from on high.” 


render the New H: ampshire citizen disagre 

At the second verse the Secretary had seen the | in polite society. Against the wishes of “his 
point; his face wore an expression broader than he occasionally insists upon ‘‘’tending store 
a smile, which he vainly tried to suppress as he | On one occasion, thus engaged, a young 
proceeded : entered to purchase a pair of mohair mits, a 
upon selecting a pair, inquired the price. The 





“In His salvation is our hope; 


And in the name of Israel’s God question of price was one upon which he was al- 
Our troops shall lift their banners up, 7 ways ‘‘mixed;” but, assuming a business air, 
Our navies spread their flags abroad, 7 


said, *‘two dollars and fiftyecents.” The lad 
At the third line there was a suppressed titter | was surprised, and said it was too much. ‘* Well, 
through the house, and when at the close the | ma'am,” said George, ‘it is high, but the fact 
speaker added, *‘ that is polities, Mr. President,” | is, Mo’s are scarce ;_ there were five men dow 
and sat down, the dignified body was convulsed | Maine six weeks hunting ‘em, and they only 
with undignified laughter. The loyal man had | caught one Mo!” The law of demand and sup 
got his hearing. The rebellion subject was sub-| ply having been thus succinctly stated, the lady 
sac taken from the table, and loyal resolu- | declined the proffered bargain, and sought ‘* Mo” 
tions passed by a handsome majority ; but Doc- | in some more economical establishment. 

tor Hawks’s voice was never again heard in the —_—— 

councils of the Church. A neat little thing is circulating in the s 

of Paris, showing how a well-timed anecdote i 
as useful in dispelling embarrassment as the soft 
answer in turning away wrath. It was on the 
occasion of the marriage of Mademoiselle B 





A MIcHiGan correspondent notices a form of 
Ritualism which he observed not long since in| 
that State. It was his privilege to attend the 
Methodist Church on Communion Sunday, where, | After the ceremony had been performed, and the 
after administering the Sacrament to the com-! party had adjourned to the Mairie to aflix their 
municants kneeling before him, the clergyman | signatures, the crowd was so great that in the 
benignly waved his h: and to them and said: | crush the bride had the misfortune to upset the 
** Arise and disappear !’ inkstand over her white satin dress. Great was 

— the dismay at the occurrence, when Count G 

Tue question of removing the capital of New | who was present, gave a happy turn to the inci 
Hampshire need not necessarily be presented to| dent by remarking: ‘‘ Mais c’est tout naturel. 
the Legislature of that Granite Commonwealth, | Aussitét qué Mademoiselle est arrivée au port, 
it having been disposed of as narrated in the fol- | elle a jeté Zancre.” 
lowing note from a Philadelphia correspondent : | 

We have at our house a diminutive contra-|_ Owr of the odd characters that pervade the 
band. One evening I was hearing him recite his | metropolis of Grass Valley, Nevada, is an old 
geography lesson, the subject being the location | negro named Sanks. He takes considerable in- 
of the capitals of the different States. Com-| terest in politics, and is bitterly opposed to the 
ing to New Hampshire, he said: ‘‘Cap’tal New | present incumbent of the White House. He is 
Hampshire is Concord, on de Merrimac.” Think- | also a zealous member of the Church. During & 
ing he did not exactly comprehend the meaning | recent revival among the ‘‘ colored Methodists 
of the sentence e, I asked him what he meant by Sanks became very happy, and after relating his 

?” This was a puzzler! | experience to the brethren, exclaimed, in a tri- 





*fon the Merrimac ? 
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ymphant tone: “*T’s a-goin’ to heaten—I is! 
{ndy Johnson can't veto dat!” 


Tue April Number of the Drawer contained a 
couple of anecdotes of General Spinner, United 
States Treasurer. Here is another apropos of 
the General as a religious enthusiast. In poli- 
tics he is known as a thorough Radical ; in re- 
licion, a devout and conscientious Methodist. It 
began to be whispered around that, under very 
trving and extraordinary circumstances, General 
Spinner was guilty of swearing a little sometimes, 
The Church took the matter in hand as quietly as 
pe > 
erieving mourner of a husband and three gallant 
brothers slain in the war) to inquire into the 
matter. Instead of gathering evidence at sec- 
ond-hand, she went to head-quarters ; she posted 
herself among a crowd of waiting ones in the 
General's office. The old man was absorbed in 
business, and working away like a steam-engine. 
File after file of men passed before him, and he 
shot his decisions at them in sharp, curt sen- 
tences as they moved on. 
some man approached and handed in his docu- 
ments for examination. The General ran his 
eve down the pages, and a thunder-cloud settled 
portentously upon his countenance. He threw 
down the papers and shook his fist fiercely in the 
gentleman’s face, and said : 
~ * You have come to me with this!’ You sneak- 
ing hound of a deserter! Yow bring a paper 
here, signed by the President of the United 
States, setting forth that, when you deserted from 
the regular army to go and fight four years 
against your country, there were four months’ 
pay coming to you from the Government you so 
outraged, and ordering me to pay you those ar- 
I’d see you and the President a hun- 
dred million miles in the hottest hole in hell first!” 


rearages ! 


A Georaota friend mentions the fact that old 
Uncle Jacob M‘Googinson showed a strong love 
for the ‘‘ old flag,” in a peculiar way, under try- 
ing circumstances. When it was hauled down 
amidst the loud hurrahs and yells of an excited 
crowd of secessionists gathered before the empty 
barracks, old Uncle Jacob claimed it earnestly, 
his white head and bent frame trembling with 
emotion. ‘‘ Boys, give itto me! I fout under 
that flag at New Orieen, and in Georgy, and ‘way 
in Floridy *mong the Seminoles. I love that old 
flag, boys! Giveittome; don’t tear it, boys; give 
it to your Uncle Jacob, what's so often fout under 
it. Jt ’U make my ole woman a most beyutiful 
The mixture of pathos and 
bathos was irresistible, and Uncle Jacob got the 
starry dress-pattern. 


dressing-gown ! 


to occur, much to the enjoyment of those who so 
quickly notice and keenly appreciate them. Not 
long since, in one of our evening papers, the par- 


agraphjst had evidently written, as a heading to | 


his item, ‘*A Strange Dispensation of Provi- 
dence ;” but when the paper appeared the public 
were informed of ‘*‘A Strange Distribution of 
Provisions !” 

A morning journal not long since contained a 
report of a military reunion, in which the writer 
spoke of ‘* Col. Rockafellow, of the 71st Regt.” 
Imagine his disgust at reading in the types that 


ible, and appointed a discreet sister (the | 


Finally, a tall, hand- | 


DRAWER. 


| **Col. Rock, a fellow of the 71st Regt., had been 


present,” etc. 

Most people in the newspaper business have 
heard of the singular error which occurred in 
no less than three of the dailies, when General 
Cochrane was made to say: ‘* Fremont, Captain 
of the ‘'Time,’” instead of the ‘* foremost,” ete. 

A musical critic of an evening paper spoke 
genially of the pantomimic powers of Mr. Fox, 
at the Olympic, in the scene with the ‘* white 
darkey.” It is scarcely necessary to add that he 
meant ‘‘ white donkey,” an animal of quite a 
different breed. 


Tue anecdote of Mr. Van Buren, in the April 
Number of the Drawer, reminds a Philadelphia 
correspondent of the replies of a wit of another 
kind. C, H- , who rose to the dignity of a 
diplomat, was the son of a brickmaker, who ac 
cumulated a fortune in the early building days of 
that city. The son of a bootmaker, also a wag, 
became a visitor at good tables, where the two 
sometimes met and scowled at each other. One 
day the son of Crispin said impertinently to the 
son of Bricks: ‘* Mr. H 
our clay,” and offered wine. 
replied H— 


” 


t Ips é 


-, suppose we moisten 
‘** By all means,” 
—, ** provided there are no hee/- 


Crosstnc the ocean with Mr. H——, his 
readiness at repartee attracted the notice of all 
on board, and a wager was laid that he could 
not be caught napping, but would give not only 
a prompt but witty reply. Next morning Mr. 
I was observed looking through the tele- 
scope, the atmosphere being damp and cpld. 
The interested party, determined to win, touched 
Mr. H- ’s arm, and asked: **Mr. H : 
what ship is that?” ‘* Don’t know; but I hope 
it’s a Peruvian bark, for I'm in a perfect chill!” 

There was Champagne at dinner. 


Ir not by an amorous lawyer, by whom was 
the following verse written : 


“Fee simple, or a simple fee, 
And all the fees entail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—female.” 


FAuntTLEROY, the greatest of modern forgers, 
who expiated his crimes on the scaffold, had been 
accustomed, when in business, to associate with 
people of position in the financial and fashionable 
world. A new story has recently got into print 
in London, detailing an incident of his last mo- 
ments which does not redound to the credit of 
all his friends: Among the delicacies he was in 
the habit of giving at his table was some remark- 


| ably fige Lunel, imported by himself, and kept 
Lupicrovs blunders in proof-reading continue 


to hi lf so far that he never put any of his 
friends on the scent of it. The day before his 
execution some of his oldest friends came to take 
leave of him, and one outstaid the rest. 

‘* Fauntleroy,” said this last visitor, with due 
solemnity, ‘‘ we have tried all means to save you, 
we have done every thing in our power, but all 
in vain, and we have only to take leave of you 
forever. Consider the position in which you 
stand. The dread veil of life is about to be with- 
drawn. You are on the brink of that chasm 
which separates time from eternity. If there is 
any thing you leave unsaid in this world, you 
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will have no chance of s saying it then. 
nothing you have to say to us? 


It will soon be too late. 
that Lunel!” 

But Fauntleroy was resolute. 
made no sign. 


Tue senior class of an Eastern college have 
recently entered upon the study of logic. If 
there is one thing that President —— enjoys 
a man on a 
He had been amusing himself | 
for some time in this way one day, compelling 
the students to make the very best use of their 
wits, when he suddenly stopped, and placed a 


more than another, 
faulty syllogism. 


it is to ** catch” 


regular syllogism on the board for analyzation, 
thus : 
Major premiss (1), Man is mortal. 
Minor pre miss (2), John is a man. 
Conclusion (3), John is mortal. 

Mr. ——, a class-mate of Celtic extraction, 
had thus far enjoyed the discussion thoroughly, 
laughed heartily at the blunders of the others, 
and evidently wished himself on the floor that he 
might show ‘‘how the thing should be done.” 
Now was his time : 

**Docthor!” said he. 

** Well, Mr. - 
with that ?” 

**T’'m unable to see, Sur, how ye can dirive the 
secund from the furst !” 

The President joined in the laughter. 


Every village has its odd character, and the | ‘ 


oddest is often found at the fireside of the tay- 
ern. The ‘‘ amplifier” is pretty sure to be there, 
‘which he was” in the town of ——. His name 
was Atkins, and his elocutionary powers were in 
full swing describing a hog he had raised that 
weighed, dressed, seven hundred pounds. A 
doubt having been raised as to the accuracy of 
the avoirdupois, he averred its truth, and added : 
**T took him up in my arms myself, put him in 
the scales, and if he didn’t weigh seven hundred 
and fifty—” <A loud guffaw greeting this reiter- 
ation, Atkins said: ‘* If you don’t believe it, I'll 
agree to lift the biggest man in the room.” Uncle 
Billy coming in, a bet was soon arranged that 
Atkins couldn't carry him (260 pounds) across 
the road and back. The boaster, ‘* stubborner 
nor a mule,” essayed the task, and after ten min- 
utes’ hard work took his timid passenger aboard 
from a chair. He got to the road, but, checked 
by a huge snow-drift, Uncle Billy was instantly 
buried therein. More laughter from the crowd. 
** Lost your dollar, Atkins.” 
**No, I haven't,” replied the indefatigable A. 
**T'll carry him across if it takes me all. day.” 
**No,” replied the snow-bound old géfffleman, 


sat blowing on the snow-bank ; **Z guess Unck 
Billy don’t want to ride any more !” 


From a pleasant volume that has just ap- 
peared in London, but not likely to be repub- 
lished on this side, we have an anecdote of Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde (ther Sir Thomas), Mr. Ser- 
geant Bompas, and a junior lately called to the 
bar, in a very heavy case in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in which a gentleman's servant was 
the plaintiff, and the Sheriffs of Middlesex were 


Is there 
Do you not 
think you owe us some return for our exertions ? 
Tell us where you get 


He died and 


| understood quite 


the defendants. Sir Thomas predicted re 
and Mr, Sergeant Bompas had grave doubts 3 of 
but the new-fledged barrister, wi; 
boldness which startled these two practice; - 
vocates, declared that he saw nothing 
verdict for the plaintiff. ¥ 
sultation he s 


success 5 


but 
At the close of the eon 
aid ** At all events, we have 
}on our side.” ‘*It may be so,” said Sergean: 
Bompas; ‘ but what we want is the ¢ hief Jus 

on our side.” 


OnE or two more from the same source : 

A lady defended an action brought against }y 
by an apothecary, and had the courage to 
into the witness-box ‘‘ to complain of the amouy 
of the bill, and the dozens upon dozens of physic. 
** Mada m,” 


bottles which had been sent to her. 
said the Judge, ‘* the next time you have s 
quantity of medicine, have it in the woox 
save you expense !” 






THAT great, first principle of law, ‘‘ costs,” js 
as well, if not better, in E 

gland than with us. The instance which follows 
will strike our legal readers as an eminently sim 


ple and ingenious way of making out a “lit: 


| bill :” 


, have you any fault to find | 
| action for breach of promise of marriage, an 


| long vacation ? 
| or Astrakan.” 


One morning (says our author) I met an at- 
torney at the Master’s Office taxing costs in 


I 
was astonished at the size of his briefs. A month 
afterward I met him going to tax costs in an 
other action, with briefs equally as long. I 
him how he could make his briefs so bulky, 
Easily enough,” he said; ‘‘I have no libr 
keep only one clerk, who is a boy, and po 
only one book, which is ‘ Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War.’ I draw a fair brief of eig 

sheets, comprising the whole facts of the case 
I then give ‘ Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War’ to the boy to copy, telling him not to lea 

off till I give him instructions to do so. When 
I find there are sheets enough I tack them t 
the eight sheets; but I never get beyond Sara- 


ane 


ocked 
a@sned 








sory 77? 
| gossa 


NATURALLY, the bitterest thing that can - 

said against a greedy lawyer will be said by 
lawyer, as, for example: ‘A Sergeant, who we 
very clever in his profession and also in conversa- 
tion, met a Queen’s counsel, who was very rich, 
in the Temple. The Sergeant said, ‘* How is it 
that, with the large property which you have 
made at the bar, you are staying in London this 
I thought you would visit Japan 
** No,” said the Queen’s counsel; 
‘*T have made £400 this week.” The Sergeant 
replied: ‘*‘ You have plenty of money, and when 
you die you can’t take it with you; and, if you 


| could, it would me/t /” 
who had gathered himself slowly together, and | 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent says : 

Seeing a month or two ago in the Magazine 
an anecdote illustrative of the theology, of our 
**colored brethren,” reminded me of a sermon 
delivered before the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Frankfort, near here. The preacher 
was telling his congregation about Moses cross- 
ing the Red Sea; and, to make his description 
quite plain, illustrated it as follows: ‘‘S pose 
you's de children of Israel, and I’s Moses; Jarsey 
is the Wilderness, and Bridesburg (a suburb of 
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philadelphia along the Delaware) the Promised 
Land. Well, I bring you down to de ribber, 
nd waves my hand up toward Tacony, and de 
waters roll backward toward Philadelfy, and we 
all goes over W idout gitin’ wet. When de las pick- 
aninny gits over I waves my hand toward Phila- 
delfy, and I waves my hand toward Tacony, and 
de waters r-o-l-l-s back from toward Tacony ;— | 
ley was fishin’ for shad dar de nex’ mornin’ !” 


—_———— 





] 
and d 


Nor long since, in —— Church, one of the 
little Sunday -school girls being called upon to | 
cay her text, promptly delivered herself of the 
filowing: **He that hatched me hatched my 
father also.” On her teacher desiring her to re- 
neat it she reproduced it in the same form; but 
it was at last discovered that the passage intend- | 
ed was: “* He that hateth me, hateth my Father | 
also. 





Ir was not altogether an infelicitous remark, 
made by a gloomy-minded gentleman a few | 
evenings since: He pretended to be astonished 
at the small number of suicides; then, after a 
», he accounted for it in this melancholy but 
profound way: ‘*The fact is, that by the time 
we have discovered the emptiness of life, living 
has become a fatal habit.” 

Speaking of suicide: There is an excellent | 
h saying: “I do not understand suicide. | 
fe is too short for one to have time for impa- 
ience with it.” 











Now that the ‘man and brother” of the South | 
1as become a freedman, it behooves him to throw 
» old Adam of ignorance, and become the 
new creature of education. The younger sables, 
by way of improwng their minds, may emulate 
the effort of their brother, a colored pupil in a 
school in Barbadoes, ten years of age, in the fol- 

ing essay, which it is hardly necessary to say 
isa ‘*discripshion of the Lyon :” 











“The Lyon is the King of Beests. His Concert is 
» lyoness, but She is not so nobel as The Lyon. If 
want to see Nobility in a Beest you must go to 
Lyon, but you must not go Alone, or you will Get 
et. The Lyon has 2 Roes of emence Teeth, and it is 
Treemenjuice to hear Him Rore. He has a long Tayle, 
and His Propensateys are very kannibell. The Lyon 
is menshuned in Scripsher andthe lyon of Judy was 
much isteemed. He is now distinked xcept in Baby- 
lone, and Afrikker, and the Zoolojickkals, and in 
Woomwell’s show of Wild Beests where He is domes- 
ticatted and Lets a lady ride Him which is a grate 
Blessing of providence and shows the supremmicey of 
the Humin Rayce.” 









Ir is not always that the lawyer gets the best | 


of it in the examination of a witness. When the 
tables are turned upon him it seems allowable to 
indulge in an audible smile. Recently, in one 
of the interior counties of this State, the District 
Attorney, a clever gentleman and good lawyer, 
Was cross-examining a witness and endeavoring 
to throw discredit upon his testimony. The Dis- 
trict Attorney asked : 

‘* Were you ever arrested ?” 

mee 

“What for ?” 

** Assault and battery, and paid my fine.” 

This was not bad enough. Sometimes good 
men will pay a fine for the privilege of knocking 
down a blackguard, and therefore Mr. Attorney 
Went on groping in the dark. 
“* Were you ever in prison ? 


**No—yes. Come to think I was.” 
Then, with the light of expectation breaking 


all over his expansive countenance, Mr. Attorney 


chuckles : 


**Qh! you were in prison, were you ? 
Where were you in prison, Sir?” 

** At Andersonville. 
the rebels!” 

Amidst a storm of applause, the cheers of the 
multitude, and the musketry-like rattle of hob 
nailed boots, the legal gentleman ceased to pester 
the ex-warrior. 


Was taken prisoner by 


Avy old contributor informs us of a member of 
a certain theological seminary who was so sensi- 
tive as to any suspicion of plagiarism that he 
never allowed himself to make the slightest quo- 
tation without giving his authority, On one oc- 
casion he commenced grace at breakfast thus: 


| ** Lord, we thank Thee that we have been awak- 
ened from the sleep which @ writer in the Edin- 


burgh Review has called ‘ the image of death.’” 


GENERAL FULLERTON, of St. Louis, is an of- 
ficial much to be commended, both for his 
promptitude and the humane tone that pervades 
his official documents. A correspondent recent- 
ly happened in at the St. Louis post-office, and 
was favored by one of the employés with the pe- 
rusal of the following communication : 

, Mo., March - 


, 1868, 
Mr. J. S. Fullerton, Esq., Post M: 

Svux,—Our Post M is ded yeastirda and i showd lik 
to git an infirmation from you what to do in the mat- 
tur. yours Most respecfuly, His Derrvry 

So respectful a request seeming to demand an 
immediate response, General Fullerton replied : 

“Dear Srr,—See him decently buried and pay the 
funeral expenses. Yours, resp’y.” 


What more could have been expected ? 


Or the many beautiful sentiments expressed 
by Dr. Chalmers, the following is one of the 
best: ‘* The little I have seen in the world and 
known of the history of mankind teaches me to 
look upon their errors in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it passed through ; 
the brief pulsations of joy; the tears of regret ; 
the feebleness of purpose ; the scorn of the world 
that has little charity; the desolation of the 
soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voices within ; 
health gone, happiness gone—I would fain leave 
the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him from 
whose hands it came.” 


On one of the cold days of last winter some 
eight or ten men were warming themselves, in 
various ways, in the Kinneo House, down in 
Maine. Large stories about trapping and hunt- 
ing being the order of talk, an old trapper in the 
corner came out with: ‘** Wa’al, boys, L reckon 


| I’ve been trapper in these parts long enough to 


tell some pretty big stories, without stretchin’ 
things, either. I'd come over into Kinneo one 
winter—three year ago, I reckon—to get a inch 
auger; and as I was crossin’ the lake to my cab- 
in, three mile on t’other side, I remembered 1 
hadn’t nothin’ in the cabin to eat; so I reckoned 
I'd stop and kotch a fish. I got out my line, 


bored a hole in the ice with that auger, dropped 
the line in, and in less ’n one hour kotched more ’n 
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a dozen fish, and one of ‘em must have weighed 
ten pound,” ‘* But how did you get it up through 
the inch hole?” asked a by-stander. Turning 
around he answered: ‘** Wa’al, stranger, that’s 
the gaul of ee” 


Tue following is just over from England : 

The wildest piece of table-talk was surely that 
of the man to whom a lady complained of her 
upholsterer for not having come for a table that 
neeiled repair. ‘‘ Madam, he is an un-come- 
for-table person.” 


brother who was ‘* blessed” with a wife of fret- 
ful disposition. Being at camp-meeting, they 
on.one occasion knelt together in the tent pray- 
er-meeting. “Ihe husband felt called upon to 
pray, which he did in a devout and proper man- 
ner. He was followed by his wife, who, among 
other things, said: ** Thou knowest, Lord, that 
I am somewhat fretful and cross at home,” but 
before she could announce to the Lord another 
statement, the husband exclaimed, ‘*‘ Amen !— 
truth, Lord, every word of it.” It would be re- 
vealing the secrets of domestic life to disclose as 
to the manner and spirit in which the conversa- 
tion was resumed and ended at the home circle. 


OF a different style was the response of a dy- 
ing soldier to General Clinton B. Fiske, ‘* a man 
and a Methodist,’ now largely in the insurance 
way at St. Louis. He once asked a soldier at 
the point of death on the battle-field: ‘‘ Can you 
tell me in a few words exactly how you feel about 
dying?” ‘* Yes, General, I think Ican; it seems 
just as if I was going to the Jront.” 


A yrouna New England clergyman, riding in 
the cars between Springfield and Pittsfield, sat 
opposite a spiritualist, who was holding a noisy 
discussion with his neighbor in the same seat on 
the subject of miracles. ‘The spiritualist con- 
tended that the universe was governed by a fixed, 
unalterable law, and miracles were therefore im- 
possible. After listening some time, the clergy- 
man replied, that a law could not execute itself, 
and that Deity therefore continually acted; and 
he expressed the opinion that the spiritualist 
knew very little about what he was discussing. 
The latter retorted by saying: ‘*‘Do you think 
you can make a fool of me?” ‘*Oh no,” re- 
plied the minister, ‘‘I am afraid the Lord has 
been too quick for me.” 
** manifestations.” 


Some twenty years ago there lived in a West- 
ern city a merry set of Scotchmen, whose mirth 
was not always regulated on the cold-water prin- 
ciple. John B—— was a prominent member. 


Tuere dwelt in Maine a good Methodist 


| Thanksgiving-Day, when the children and grand 


There were no further | 
| get one of the before-mentioned inside the rear 


| —back room !” 


One particularly jolly night the ‘‘malt had got | 
abune the meal,” and toward the sma’ hours two | 


of his friends found him sitting disconsolately on 
a dry-goods box not far from his bachelor quar- 
ters. As they were passing he asked: ‘* Do ye 
ken whaur Johnny B—— lives?” ‘‘ You are 
Johnny B—— yourself,” was the reply. ‘I 
ken that, man,” said Johnny, ‘‘ but whaur does 
Johnny B—— live?” That was the point. 
OcCASIONALLY, not often, they have in France 
a banquet to celebrate a political victory, where 
things are said and sung somewhat in the way 


| to the success of his adversary.” 


| ‘* Well, how old do you guess?” 


ee 
they are said and sung ‘‘out West.” Not Jon» 
since the Opposition in one of the French dj. 
tricts had a little dinner to jubilate over the ela, 
tion of their candidate, M. Houssard.  Toway, 
the close of the evening the health of the edito. 
of the Prefect’s journal was proposed in ri 
terms: ‘‘ We can not separate without propos 
ing, with all possible enthusiasm, the health of 
M. Ladavéze, who by his outrageous articles 
his falsehoods, and his indigestible prose, so hay, 
pily smashed his own candidate, and contri! 











One often hears quoted certain expressions j]- 
lustrative of ‘* the ruling passion strong in d& ath; 
but we have heard of none better than that of a yep 
erable woman, the grandmother of a banker, 
had reached the age of ninety-nine years an 
eight months. Feeling very weak one morning. 
she sent for the doctor, and in the course of ¢} 

interview asked him if he thought she would a: 
tain the age of one hundred. ‘* Well, Madame. 
you may depend upon my doing my best,” he re 
plied. **Oh do!” said the old lady, **T should 
so much like to touch ‘ par.’” 








Many years ago Colonel Weatherwax, pro- 
prietor of the Eagle Hotel in - , kept an ass 
in his stable, near which stood a pump. A lady 
who lived across the street, having frequently 
heard the animal bray, losing all patience, and 
mistaking the origin of the discordant sounds, 
exclaimed: ‘‘I do wish Colonel Weatherwax 
would grease his pump-handle, it makes such a 
dre ful noise !” 


Ir was in Newark, in the Jerseys, on last 


children were gathered at tMe old homestead, 
and grandfather looking complacently at the 
merry group. Dinner was over. The jest and 
laugh were going around, when father turned t 
the merriest, and with grave face asked: * Oli 
ver, did you ever read ‘ Watts on the Mind?” 
‘No, pa,” was the frank reply; ‘‘ but I know 
What's on the Stomach !” 


Wo is there that will not sympathize with 
the young gentleman of three years, ‘a child of 
freedom, whose home is with the setting sun,” 
in California? His mother writes that mosqui- 
toes and sand-burs are many in number and co- 
pious in size in her locality. One day her lit- 
tle man while rambling out of doors managed to 


portion of his little pants. Running into the 
house and holding the minute unmentionables as 
far as possible from the person, he cried out: 
‘*Oh, mamma, I’s dot a skeetie-bite in my—ny 






AN officer in charge of the Freedmen’s De- 
partment in Opelousas, Louisiana, mentioris that 
among the many aged, helpless colored people 
who came to Government officers for relief, was 
one old aunty, to whom the usual questions— 
name, age, etc.—were put. As to her age she 
replied, ‘‘ I dunno, Boss; I dunno how ole [ is. 
“Can't tell 
dat neider, Boss, but I’s got double gran’chill n, 
any how.” So down she was put among the lim- 
ited but highly respectable number of great-great- 
grandmothers. 













